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“CREDULOUS” AND “SKEPTICAL” VIEWS 
OF HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA: 


EXPERIMENTS ON ESTHESIA, HALLUCINATION, AND DELUSION! 
J. P. SUTCLIFFE’ 
University of Sydney 
HERE is agreement about the phenomena teristics” of the situation (Orne, 1959); and 


of hypnosis so long as terms like hallu- 
cination, delusion, and amnesia are used 
, purely descriptive sense. Concerning the 
terpretation to be put 

biect’s behavior and testimony about his 


upon the hypnoti 
ective experiences—that is, concerning 


nature of hypnotic phenomena—there is 


tional disagree ment. 


Some assume a priori a distinction between 


rance behavior and simulation, and accept 


good faith the subject’s te stimony concern- 


g the occurrence of ‘‘genuine” hypnotx 
me! rhey believe 


lomena. that hypnosis can 


mental or 


Muu 


ce aberrations in any given 


function and 


avioral transcendence of 
rmal capacity. They assume that hypnoti 
sestions are substitutable for real stimuli as 
nditions of perception, and consequently 

hypnotic fantasy is akin in its sensory 


ntent to pe rception produce d by parallel real 


timuli. Erickson (1952) is representative of 


s “credulous” view. 

The “skeptics” do not accept hypnotic be- 
wior and testimony at face value, as no 
juivocal criterion for distinguishing trance 
avior and simulation has yet been found. 


least some 


tic subjects adopt devious and mislead- 
g means of achieving suggested effects and 


steport their actual experience (Pattie, 


1933). They leave it an open question whether 


given trance performance may not be 


tched in a nontrance state. They accede 
an hypnotic subject may act as if the 


1 were as suggested, taking his cues for a 


essful performance from the hypnotist’s 
t and implicit directions (Sarbin, 1950; 


1941) and from the “demand charac- 


i 


igements for preparation and publication « 





ial were made during the author’s tenure of 
, 


Kleller Found: l 


ution Fellowship in Social Science 
‘for their help in various ways, I wish to express my 


4. G. Hammer, R. W. White, 
Brewster Smith. 


€ appreciation to 
tn T. Orne, and M 
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they allow that there may be differences of 
subjective experience in trance and nontrance 
states; but they doubt that hypnoti 


lantasies 


have the same content as parallel 


perceptions of real stimuli. 


sensory 


lhe main points at issue may be summarized 
in two questions of fact: Is hypnotic behavior 
like voluntary behavior? Is it akin to an actor’s 
performance of a role? or Is hypnotic behavior 
relative to a “subjective reality” the sensory 
content of which is identical in form with that 
produced by the stimuli of a parallel objective 
reality? These questions may be answered by 
comparing hypnotic behavior with normal 
waking behavior and with waking 
simulation. 

For experimental study the two viewpoints 


ac ting or 


need to be formulated in relation to specific 
hypnotic phenomena. A major difference be- 
tween them concerns the subject’s perceptions, 
so attention can reasonably be restricted to the 
cognitive phenomena of hypnosis. These may 
be classified in pairs such as paresthesia and 


hesia, positive and negative hallucination, 


anest 
and the like, according to whether the subject 
is required to produce or inhibit an experience. 
It then remains to select given modalities of 
sensory experience. For illustration, the two 


views are stated in relation to hy pnotu anes- 
thesia and paresthesia for painful stimulation. 
The credulous view is that with hypnotic 
suggestion of anesthesia the subject has no 
more sensory experience in the presence of 
painful stimulation than he would have in the 
absence of such stimulation. Similarly, with 
hypnotic suggestion of paresthesia the subject 
has sensory experience in the absence of pain- 
ful stimulation exactly as in the case where 
such stimulation is present. On this view, 
hypnotic suggestions are substitutable for real 
stimuli as conditions of sensory experience. 
The 


content is eliminated by suggestions of hyp- 


skeptic doubts that painful sensory 
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notic anesthesia and that. it is produced in 
paresthesia. He holds that the subject may 
agree with the hypnotist’s suggestions in acting 
as if the suggested state of affairs were so. 
There are two possibilities, howeve i, concern- 
ing the subjec t’s perceptions: 

Although the 
plies with the suggestions he knows to the 


1. Simulation. subject com- 


contrary that he is or is not being subjected 
to painful stimulation. Typically he misreports 
be tt central 


ve so, tne 


his true experience. If this 
problem of hypnosis concerns the subject’s 
motivation for misreport as a function of the 
hypnotic relationship and its procedures. In 
other respects no distinctions would be drawn 
between hypnotic behavior, voluntary be- 
havior, and role playing. 

2. Delusion. In complying with the hyp- 
some sense 


of affairs is 


notist’s suggestions the subject in 
does not know that the real state 
otherwise than suggested. If the subject is 
can be no 


must 


receiving painful stimulation there 
passive ignorance, and “not knowing” 
mean an active denial of reality. This version 
of the skeptical view which allows that the 
hypnotized subject may be deluded about some 
features of the trance situation has affinities 
with the credulous view. It may, however, be 
held independently of those a pects of the 
credulous view which concern sensory content. 

Me thodologic al weaknesses render equivor al 
much of the available, clinical and experi- 
mental evidence on these issues (see Sutcliffe, 
1960). 


lous view can be shown to be consistent with 


Evidence alleged to support the credu- 


the skeptical 
remain unresolved. A necessary albeit insuffi- 


view, and most points at issue 


cient condition for resolution is improvement 
in the design of experiments on hypnosis. This 
paper reports a series of experiments conducted 
in awareness of these difficulties: a discussion 
of the experimental design is followed by 
descriptions of experiments on esthesia, hallu- 
cination, and delusion that bear on the credu- 
lous and skeptical views. 


DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS 


General requirements for the design of 


experiments on hypnosis are discussed else- 


$Orne’s (1959 


not publishes 


work is a notable exception. It was 


however, at the time the studies reported 
in this paper were conducted. 





SUTCLIFFE 


where (Sutcliffe, 1958, 1960). The basi design | 
Table 1. 
he questions of fact. The contr s 


constitute the “parallel objectin 


is set out in The major comparisor 


bear upon 
conditions 


reality” of the second question; while s 


J Ugges- 
tions given in hypnotic trance, on the credy. | if 
lous view, set up a “subjective reality.” Thes 
are referred to, respectively, as the C and the 


HIS 


under 


conditions. Comparison of behavior 


these two conditions bears 





upon tl 
second question of fact and thus enables a tes ; 
of the credulous view. The two hypnot 
conditions may be compared to distinguish } 


the effects of hypnotic induction, HI, per s 
from 


the effects of experimental suggestior 
given to the subject following upon the trar 
induction procedures, HIS. In the WA condi- | 3s 
tions the subjects are required to act in th 


waking state as if conditions were as suggested 


by the experimenter; and comparison of this [ 
behavior with that found in the other condi 
tions enables a test of the skeptic al view. 

The presence and absence of stimuli refer i 


to the nature of the real situation. 





adds something that does not exist or affirn 
something false, or it takes away something } 
that does exist or denies somet! ing true. Un 

may thus denote absence in a real situation as 

the positive case, and presence in a real situa: } 
tion as the negative case. For example, C+ 
refers to the control condition with the exper 
To test the 


mental stimuli absent. t 
avior under posit 


view, 


compares beh 
hypnotic fantasy, HIS+, with behavior under ; 


one 
negative control conditions, C—: in the latt 
the former 
stimulus is actually absent but the hypnotizec | 


stimulus is present, in the 


TABLE 1 
Basic DESIGN FOR EXPERIMENTS ON HyYPN 
Hy 
Major ( parisons uli N 
bule 
Control (C Present ( i” 
Absent C+ ( 
Hypnotic induction Present H! HI 
(HI Absent HI-+ HI+ ' 
Hypnotic induction Present HIS HIS- I 
and suggestion \bsent HIS HIS+ 
(HIS ' 
Acting when awake Present WA WA- 
(WA Absent WA WA+ 





““CREDULOUS” AND 


t has to fantasy its presence. Conversely, 


4 Uesig “ 
paris compares negative hypnotic fantasy with 
i trol beh : If be! : rn 
contr sitive control benavior. pDetaviors are 
biect ke in these comparisons the credulous view is 


nfirmed; but if they are unlike, and especially 
f HIS+ 1s like C+, and HIS— is like C-, 





” These | real stimuli are dominant and the skeptical 
and the | view is confirmed. For these various compari- 
ehaviors sons to have any force . it is of course nec essary 
pon ti at behaviors differ in the presence and 
es a te nce of the control stimuli. 

LyDnoti The experimental comparisons are made for 
tingui ) both somnambulistic and nonsomnambulistic 


per se | subjects. This provision rules out the possi- 


gest j failure to confirm the credulous 
e trance y in certain cases is due to the use of in 
L | susceptible subjects. The complete design thus 
tit s eight distinct experimental conditions 


replicated for two types of subjects. No one 


performs under more than one condi- 


or t C 
r con given experiment, that is, an experi- 
ew. tentails 16 independent groups of subjects. 


eriments hesia, hallucination, and 


men on est 


sion were conducted in conformity with 








s basic design. Each experiment entailed 
) three main observational stages: pretesting for 
ue. UO inned 2 months and preceded 
ation : 4 mentation for all three which 
il situa- } ed 3 months before final subsidiary 
le, C+ rl ion. The three experiments were 
exper s conducted at the same time. They drew 
edu 1common pool of subjects, but these were 
posi ed among the experimental groups in 
r I rent ways from experiment to experiment. 
€ latter \ S ib je { for inst ince, coulk be a 
er rol in one ¢ St a | ypnow subject in 
notize er, and an actor in the | ird 


ind Allocation of Subjects 


| ynerimer l enhi t vere Frys 
l€ experimental subjects were drawn from 


} 


psychology classes at the Uni- 





y of Sydney. Such students are highly 
N elected from the general population in age, 
= lity, and education. For this group women 
tend 


to outnumber men, and interests 


C- more to the humanistic than to the natural 

_7t neat 

HI- rae 

HI+ ror the experiments, two pools ol subjects 

HIS- Tre to | btained from this population: 

HIS+ tbe 
mb nd nonsomnambules. These 

. ls 2 5 | ° " 
WA- re obtained by selection from volunteers. 





WA- a ‘ . . 
r criterion for selection was reaction 
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Subjects were handled individ- 
) 


to hypnosis. 
ually, the initial session spanning 1.5 to 
hours. Adapted from Bernheim (1890), Davis 
and Husband (1931), Friedlander and Sarbin 
(1938), White (1941), and Erickson (1952), 
the particular criteria were as follows: for 
somnambules manifestations on the first occur- 
rence of hypnotic trance and at subsequent 
sessions of complete spontaneous posthypnotic 
the first 


subsequent sessions of “convincing” esthesias, 


amnesia; manifestations on or at 
hallucinations, and delusions, and of the ability 
to open the eyes and converse without coming 
out of trance; positive motivation; and for 
reality and 
awareness throughout all hypnotic procedures 


absence of 


= 
nonsomnambules contact selt- 


with complete spontaneous and 


suggested amnesia; compliant or willed rather 

than compulsive or involuntary reactions to 

uggestion; positive motivation. 
Erickson’s (1952) that 


hypnotic experimentation cannot be expected 


claim Success in 


unless subjects are “trained” for deep trance is 
contentious; but to ensure that conditions were 
not unfavorable for a test of the credulous view, 
all somnambules were trained by the methods 


he describes to ensure clear-cut clinical mani- 
festations of hypnotic esthesia, hallucination, 
and delusion prior to the beginning of experi- 


mentation. There was a minimum interval of 2 


} 


months between selection and training on the 


one hand and participation in an experiment 


the other. During the experiments proper 


which involved hypnosis, a subject was ru! 


through a trance induction procedure that took 
For a subject chosen for the HIS 
this was jollowed by an additional 
hypnotic procedure for the 


f esthesia, hallucination, or delu- 


30 minutes. 
conditions, 
15 
production 
sion as required (see Sutcliffe, 1958, pp. 105 
108, 219-249, for details). 

Of 487 students approached, hypnotic proce- 


minutes ol 


dures were applied to 156 volunteers; and of 
these, 108 were rejected as recalcitrant or as 
intermediate or uncertain in their degree of 
sub- 
jects came to hand until 24 sc .ambules and 
24 had found, 


pool 12 men and 12 women. There 


hypnotizability. Selection co : “d as 


nonsomnambules been each 
comprising 
were no significant differences in age for these 
four 22.9 


years with standard deviation 3.2. For a given 


subgroups, and the overall mean was 








type the incidence out of 156 is approximately 
16%, which agrees with the statistics compiled 
by Bramwell (1906). Thus although the specific 
aim in selection was to obtain given numbers 
of subjects, it happened that the two extreme 
types of subjects occurred at about the same 
rate as they do for the general population 
insofar as that can be determined from in- 
adequate statistics; and so the experimental 
universe is not atypical. Experimental results 
obtained from the samples have generality in 
that the latter are at least representative of 
the extremes of hypnotizability for young 
adult men and women at the university. 

The primary concern in testing the credu- 
lous and skeptical views is to compare the 
control, hypnotic, and acting conditions; 
studies of the effects of trance per se, of indi- 
vidual differences and reliability are subsid- 
lary. Attention might thus be restricted to 
methods of allocating subjects to the six 
experimental conditions: C+, C—, HIS+, 
HIS—, WA+, and WA-—. For the experiment 
on esthesia, six independent random samples 
of four subjects were drawn separately from 
each of the somnambule and nonsomnambule 
pools, and one of the six experimental condi- 
tions was assigned at random to each group. 
With the other two experiments a matching 
procedure was used to minimize intersubject 
variation which, in samples as small as four, 
could blur group differences. To achieve this 
matching, subjects were listed in rank order 
on a relevant pretest, the parallel form of 
which was to be used as the dependent varia- 
ble in an experiment. Twenty-four somnam- 
bules could thus be subdivided into six sub- 
groups each containing four serially ordered 
subjects. The same procedure was applied te 
the nonsomnambules. Although the common 
pool of 48 subjects was used for all three 
experiments the experimental allocations for a 
given subject varied from experiment to experi- 
ment. No subject was aware of his group 
allocation for any given experiment, and his 
participation could give him knowledge of 


only 1 of 12 conditions in a given experiment. 
g was embedded in a 


4 


Che experimental testin 
context of other testing procedures; and in 
these various ways all subjects were kept 
ignorant of the overall design of the experi- 
ment and of the experimenter’s aims. 
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is regularly cited in 
view. Most 
has been 

conside red. 
of a probe 
shock is used 
motor movement 
stimuli are 


Method 


1 pparalu I 1b} i 
uit (Woodworth, 1938, p. 278) with electrods 
to fingers of the right hand, and 
the left hand 
experimenter 
or buzz and 

Pre-e vperimental te 
series of shocks 
provide d them with « xperience necessary 
Also it en 


a fixed level of 


paresthesia if it were to occur 


perimenter 


that produced 

Experimental 
ducted in a sound-d 
a small table placed in a corner 
the right he faced | 
hind he was bounded by:a wooden screen 


menter sat 


necessary to control the 
screen. The tabl 
visible. A fluorescent source provided « 
nation. The 
the experimenter’ 
shock of the apparat 


ter. 


Che part 


follow Ss 


i The su 


GSR : 


th 


ie 


t 


should remain passive and reir 
motor 


Cc Chis conditior 


th 


stimulus ke 


HIS The )j 


HIS~ The 
tion, the sul 
and a! 
WA* With the 
ject 


t was connected t 


7 . 
i subjects 


rhe experi 


walks, 








was suggeste 





EXPERIMENT I: ESTHES?,A 


for investigat 


upport ol 


nly, hypno 
nere paresthesia 


Most studies 


1 
nave \ 


f 





timu 
il > ‘ 


u 


and GSR 


1 
tt 


\ switch in the latter circuit 
either a buzz 

jultaneously. 
rhe subjects wer 


with the apparatus 


ui f 


an pened room. The subjec 
so that ahead an 
while to the lef 


the subject, or move 
apparatus concea 


bare and only the electr 


stimuli of a variab 
tions, and the buzz 


IS aS delivered Dy 


! 
atone occul! 


n to the sul 


ments 


ject was in 


thesia for she 


t simultaneou 


tive conditions of C 


to recall a 





yyectS testimony, gros 


toadcs 





was epresst 


ee 
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Lci¢ by the subject as trance reactions I 1 
é , in a comparable waking condition. These dat 
‘ ‘ GSI SI v that as far as overt ig! nd the ) 
ject’s testimony go, hypnotic paresthesia and 
e rt anesthesia were invariably experienced 
‘ ent : H nol GSR data are presented as wy condu ince 
: . zs ( ing alter Haggard, 1949 If Ri i base 
-C ’ leve ol ki resistance mme y prior to 
Sstimuiatlol nd R’ is level of resistance 
ne eaK OF reaction to the imuiu Lhe 
; me e€ ol re tion used is (40 + 10 log 
1/R 1/R) This scaling with log zero 
, noted bar four gives a range of values fron 
U no reaction lo 30, the rvest GSR lor 
GS] ese data. Mean values for the various co 
, , iSR 


tha ; he data were tested for significance by / 


e analysis of variance, and 


e main findings were: Measurement of thi 
eid ; GSR was reliable, intersubject variation being 


nan : atin tien Seema significantly (p < .001) greater than intra- 


i ‘ bject variation There was a _ significant 
rABLE 2 
) rA ( IN ) REA¢ N » REAL SHOCK Pre experiment \ 
ro H PA IA OF SHOCK 


Flinches, grimaces, moves hand. In reply t Most apprehensive of apparatus; needs reas 














I ‘PP 
1¢ ) at e teit ject Surance o! low ¢ imps belore proceeding 
says SUKeS SHOCKS ar ( a reier that S electrodes ol] fingers at each shock 
no re g Nee ssu ) be encourage to replace electrodes 
t It al t contuunut 
No gro vements. When questioned, the No gross movements apart from finger reac 
ul t reports that he | e¢ tr g shocks tion but says with vehemence: “‘Wow! that 
me a belt.” 
I in ent, hac gri es Ss int to participate, says, “I know it’s 
I ck was only mid. Says that subse illy but I hate shocks Needs much reas 
uent CKS ere getting stronger and not rance before proceeding Exclaims loudly 
to increase the strength further and shakes hand at each shock. Strong an 
ticipatory avoidance both in hand move 
ment and in vocal “‘oo 
Movement ind; otherwise no signs. When Stoic, calm, and, apart from finger moveme 
questioned says she feels shocks but can take no overt sign of pain. When questioned t 
the t she has t ubject reports that shocks were strong, can 


take them, but would not like them any 





J. P. Su 
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rABLE 3 


QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS ON REACTIONS TO 


Post-experimental) AND TO Hy 
Anesthesia 


Subject Subject’s Reactions with 


l Slight hand movement 


sequent to shock 


2 Stuporous passivity; no movement in rez 


to shock. When questioned, has to be 


to reply and mumbles that he feels nothing 


“Hand is stone.”’ 


3 Stuporous passivity; no movement apart from 
When questioned, 


hand jerk to shock 


nies feeling anything 


4 Whole body Jumped 
subjec t said, “ 
seems uncomfortable 


ment restricte to fingers, but 


reeul 


TABLE 4 
MEAN CHANGES IN GSR EXPRESSED A 
LOG CONDUCTANCE CHANGI 


_ 
rule I 
“e ‘ 
Control 3.3 18.1 10.8 19 
Hypnosis 8.7 19.4 9.1 18.9 
Acting 16.6 18.1 l 3 18.5 
(p> < Q001) overall meen Giference of 8 
ion wnNit hoatu nm th 1, | ] — a: 
reaction unt be een 1 s cKed and ne 
nonshocked subjects, wit] ck groups 
averaging about 18 to 19 the nonshock 
groups differed widely. In the nonshock condi 
tions, hypnoti subiect . re t1o! Col 
eee ae } f ee 4] 
sistent with e absence oO ocK, Whereas the 
actors gave greater reactio approaching in 


those given by hocked 
ither hyp 


magnitude ubjects. 


That is, né¢ 


nor wak- 
ing acting was able to inhibit shock reaction 


and in this they were alike; while acting could 


produce a shock-like reaction and hypnotic 
paresthesia did not and in this they were not 
alike. In reaction through GSR the 


bules and 


somnam- 
imilar. In 
the comparisons that bear most directly upon 
the credulous and skeptical views, HIS+ was 
than like C—, and HIS— 
— than like C+, and 
in this the data do not support the credulous 


nonsomnambules were 


much more like C4 
was much more like C 


view. 
To check on the effects of trance induction 
per se, the eight somnambules of the C+ and 





but reports feeling 
nothing. Visible increase in respiration sub- 


When questioned the 
I don’t feel anything, but she 
”* Subsequent madve 


aenies any 


ACTUAL ABSENCE OF SHOCK 


PNOTIC ANESTHESIA TO SHOCK 


Subject’s Wak Reactions With« 


Keyed up expecting shock; exhil 
“buzz” 
SR EE ng eat 
shocked, thereaiter passive 

ction Apprehensive of shock; but rea 
urged only*‘buzz” occurs. Startled ; 

lus, but thereafter passive 
Says, “I hope there won’t be 


le Some response to 


“That 


quently passive 


( Startie in 


didn't 


outward reactions. After sex 
ld} 


asks whether she shoul 








Accepts avoidance of reply with e 
4 
( groups were subsequently 
and with this difference the previou 
procedurt was repe ited The ) OT 
wl ! eraged 3.3 and 18.1 
, average 3.5 il 117 1 reé 
1¢ tale hat the eel ‘ 
trance did not affect the GSR 
I case } tersubjec variabili ontrl 
to the nonslgnificance of cer 
Pivel ct d 10 were Com] | g 
sub) ( i control. | ( 16 
bules comprising the HIS HIS 
nd W \ groul ere re sted 
( and C— conditk na 
ubjec experimental perfor 
compared wi I nor! 
in the presence and abeence of 
result fully connri ed those « ( 
the i ndent group compat 
- I 
¢ nclusions 
Che cre lulot vi V that hy] cs p 


conditions 


by the quantitative data. The real 
affairs, shock or its absence, is the det 
of reaction even in the face of cont 


It is quite clear that hyp! 


fantasy. 
gestion does not produce “anesthe 
this is 
shock”; nor does it produce “pare 
by this is meant 
propriate GSR 


meant “absence of 
“occurrence of 


without electric 


the other hand, problems remain w! 


and relaxes when he fin 


hurt” and laug! 


Matter of fact approach to the sit 


of sensory content is clea! \ 


GSR ti 





e receiving 























fai to the 


““CREDULOUS”’ 


7 considered in relation to the 


ungs are 

biect’s testimony. Hypnotically anesthetic 
jects report that they feel no pain when 
en shocks known otherwise to be painful 


when their bodies are definitely reacting 





the stimuli. Hypnotically paresthetic si 
ts report that they feel pain despite the 
sence of shock and bodily reaction. As re- 
i. subjective experience is at variance 





th bodily reaction. 


HALLUCINATION 


¥ 2 


nT II: 


lo investigate hypnotic hallucination 


the auditory 


cen- 


credulous view 


ality was chosen. Subjects were required 


hallucinate, positively or negatively, sounds 


wn to have a measurably distracting 


upon performance. This would provide 








bjective check upon the subject’s testi- 
ny about hallucination. 
] 
{ pparatu It is known that delayed fee ack of 
can disrupt and slow down speech (Spilka, 1954; 
& Hark 1952) and this tact S ulillze n 
expe nt. inher thod ust to oO e the effect 
the subject speak into a microphone at 
ihead magnetic tape reco inged 
{ is I€ I » the s ect hones 
i 27 se or The repe ypu il dela 
LU S cou not be set » as the mac! e avail 
f mily fo elays of .07, .13, and .27 s 
5.) I ect’s v I g was integral part o 
I 
S vhi tne ( i € ect ) 
The test nee reé } to s 
S ) I the nswer to pl i 
\ the 1 < thre 
I here were 20 stoat i 
t I n was p ‘ € 
\ itl ite t presente 
\ g and ers. A 
s set { t . } 
I ge iprect i] | iU items 
I I s A and B we prep | 
t Va i t an c ite la { 
Q 
] sta il of ti ( i teci 
{ ve observe | g ive tation ef 
l indivi liference ign 
e fie I ve correlate vith 
B I I il average pe 
} wae cts per 
Sig ve with delay¢ speech 
Prelin nary tesitn Subjects were teste yn Form B 
tion test under normal conditions. This 
vided a ¢ ion for matching subjects for the ex 
mment to { ; it familiarized the subjects with the 
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test procedure so that detailed explanations could sub 
sequently be avoided, especially in the experimental 


hypnotic sessions; it provided baseline data for assess 


ing the effects of trance per se 
and it provice 
hallucination should it occur 


P 
Expe 


was similar to that described for the experiment on 


on test performance; 


sensory experience for subsequent 


rimental procedures. The experimental setting 


esthesia. The table was bare except for the test form 
ind pencil which the experimenter provided when the 
test was to begir Whether subjecte 1 to delayed feed 


back or not, every subject wore earphones fitted tightly 





to minimize normal air conduction of sound. The ex 
nerimenter’s instructions and the subject’s vocalizings 
vere rout to the earphones through a microphone 
located to the left front of the subject at a maximum 


distance of 18 inches from his mouth 





particular experimental conditions were as fol 
Cc In the waking state the subject performed on 





A of the addition test. He wore the ear 


Form 


the recorder set to produce 


Phe 


but mouthed words exactly as when speaking 
] 


was 


subject did not speak aloud 


the absence of 


soul 


except tor 
( In the waking state the subject performed on 
Form A. He wore the earphones and the re 


27 seconds feedback 


corder was set to provide 
delay. The subject spoke aloud as he worked 
at the test and suffered distraction 


those for C*. 
the subject was induced into deep 


HIS* The objective conditions were 


In a 


trance 


1t10Nn, 
hallucination for his own 
was suggested. The 
the of delay at which the sub 

} » } -_ ° t} 


v 
to hear his voice whenever he mout 


and positive 


r 1 
voice t 111us 


trate 


experimenter 


interva 
ject was 1ed 


words, and the procedure until 


into aeep 


rative hallucination for his own 








VOICE iggeste 

WA Phe clive conalt ve those tor ¢ In 

{ tne § ect vas ¢ to ( a 

cir nce here he behave ii he had 
} i vhen there was ict noneé 
sry erying a p n wi py a 
t ve rOKE the experiment illustrated 
ne t \ delay at which the ibject was 
to 1 n¢ nearing is voice whenever he 
mouthe t epeating the procedure until 
( rect; tl is the! sked to per 
fc the tas . y ith r words, he 
wert tually hearing his own voice slightly 
ce r 

WA The iective ynditions were those for ( 


In addition, the subject was asked to recall a 
circumstance where he behaved as if he had 
not heard some sound, specifically, by ignoring 
a call when engrossed in an activity; and the 
subject was then asked to perform the task as 
if he could not hear his own voice. 


In each case, the subject performed five trials at 


intervals of approximately 30 seconds. Crucial instruc- 
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tions were repeate between trials Qualitative opserva 
tions were restricted to the subject testimony < 
cerning the presence of hallucination. Quantitative da 
comprise the five trial scores for each subject 

iP oh 
Predictions 

On the credulous view one would expect the ; 


formance of subjects with positive auditory hallucir 
that for the negative control conditi 

that is, fantasied distraction is supposedly like real di 

traction Also, perl 

should be like that for the positive control 


tion to be like 


rmance under 


auditory hallucination does in fact offset actual delayed 
feedback distraction. At the same time it would be 
expected that waking actors cannot imitate these pe 
formances. Somnambules would be expected to diffe 


1} 
from nonsomnambules under HIS conditions. Complete 


] +} 
outcomes would confirm the s 


failure of these 
view. 
Results 


The qualitative data for the hypnotic condi 
With the 


testing was not begun until appropriate hal- 


tions were as follows. somnambules, 
lucination was reported; affirmative testimony 
was given in all cases. With the nonsomnam- 
bules, in no case did a subject accept the 
suggestions. 

The addition test 
number of correct items per trial with a pos- 


data are presented as 
sible range from 0 to 20. Mean values for the 
various groups are set out in Table 5. The 
results for the 12 groups on the Form B pre- 
test under normal conditions are set out on the 
Form A 

out 


left-hand side; and their results on 
under experimental conditions are set on 
the right 


cance via analysis of variance. 


These data were tested for signifi- 
There is a 


small but significant pretest difference in 


performance between the somnambules and 
nonsomnambules not affect the 


whi h does 


rABLE 5 








MEAN PERFORMANCE ON ADDITION 
Test Forms A AND B 
Form B, Pretest Form A, Experimental 
' ' Non Somnam Nonsomnam 
»omnan 
bule mnam Dule 
- bule Distraction | Distraction 
orn fc seotas Ab —_— Ab — 
nN Con aaa sent ent sent ent 
Control 10.811.0) 9.2) 9.010.8 8.2 | 9.3) 7.3 
Hypnosis (11.0/10.5) 9.2) 9.5 8.5; 7.0 | 9.6 7.4 
Acting 10.2)11.5) 9.2) 9.210.0 9.6 | 9.1 7.0 


HIS~ conditions 


r'CLIFFE 


main outcome ol ¢ perime proj 
Test pe rformance is_ reliable, intersul 
variation being significantly (p if 
greater than i ibject variation. Th 
signiical erie for the ¢ xper ents ( 
p< O5) is the rverall mean diffe rer 
approximately vo iten per tr | 
presence and absence of lelayed I 
back distractiot [The data for the ons 
nambules are accounted for in this way: ir 
bse Ice of di I n the pretest il 1 ¢ 
ment pr rformances art the same 
pre st of distract} yn perl nance drops Ir 
the pretest level by an average of appr 
mately two items per trial. The data for 
omnambules in the HIS conditions cannot 
explained simply in terms of distraction 


account must be taken of the effects of 
nosis per se. 

Che 16 somnambules of the C+,C—, WA+ 
and WA- ) 


groups were retested wi 


when later induced into trance. Comparis 
of individual results for the two testing I 


vealed uniformly poorer performance in tr 
the average drop exceeding two items 
trial. Whether lethargi 
intrinsic feature of leep trance OF a spe 
effect of the 
inducing trance i 
established. The drop due to trance letharg 


performance is 
cep suggestion procedure 


1 these experiments is 


must be allowed for in this instance; toget 
with the effects of delayed feedback distrac- 
tion it accounts for the results of the somnam- 
bules in the HIS groups. The drop from 1! 
to 8.5 for the HIS+ group is explicable 
terms of trance lethargy rather than posit 
hallucination of distraction; while a combina- 
tion of trance lethargy and actual distract 
can account for the drop from 10.5 to 
for the HIS— group. 

The eight somnambules of the HIS+ ar 
HIS— groups were retested with Form 4 
when in but without 
hallucination. This procedure enabled « 


suggestions 


trance 


parison for a given subject of performance 
the addition test under the three conditi 
waking, trance, and trance plus experime! 


suggestions. These data, with intersu 
variability controlled, corroborated the ¢ 
planation of the results for the indepencet 
nd spe 


groups in terms of trance lethargy a 
feedback distraction. 








| 









subiect’s objective 





r 

~ ; 
pe 
re for 
nnan 








act | 
‘oO i 
' 
i 
5 
} 
s A 
rm A 
> | 
4 
nce 








for the subject’s behavior 


“CREDULOUS”’ 


nclusions 
Waking acting and hypnotic “hallucination” 
ire alike 


nsuccessIul 


in this case in that they are equally 
real 
riment on esthesia, 


in opposing the effects of 





li. As with the expe 
is the of affairs rather than the 


it ective experience t! the 





real state 
{ determines 


behavior. Hypnotic sug- 


gestion does not produce positive hallucina- 


m if by this is ant ntent com- 


to that 


me sensory ct 
produced by actual speech 





elay ~ neither does it produce nega- 


hallucination if by this is meant elimina- 
] 


of distraction effects. The credulous view 


early refuted by these data. There remains, 


wever, the puzzling discrepancy between 


f hallucination and the 


subject’s reports « 
lence of the ir objective pe rformance 


EXPERIMENT III: DELUSIOD 


\s a major category of fantasy, delusion 


mmends itself for study; but there is a 
arth of experimental evidence. Delusion is 
belief resistant to 


Chu a 


noice of a propo 


Ally defined as a false 
ification by contrary evidence 
rerequisite for study is the « 
Of the infinite 
; convenient to cl 
is the 


ision has immediate 


n for belief number avail- 


100se one the subject 


which person or his then the 


ego: 
and wide implications 
Thus something is 


be falsely predic ited of the subject’s ego 


y 


erms of the design, the proposition must 


ke both a positive and a negative form. The 
predicate must thus be such that it can be 
ruthtully affirmed of one group and falsely 


f another, and time, it 


ne same 


ve truthfully denied of one group and 
sely del ed of another. As the ¢ xp rimental 
roups to be used contained equal numbers of 


women, seX was a predi ite that 
ed all of the conditions. The logical 
rm of the positive and negative propositions 
T mer 1 wome ove is 
WOMAN 
} Y 
\ } are t 4 
sitive gative conditions are 
r¢ hat } e ; t forn 
€-neo a - _ 
valive | ( nu Cg livale i 
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positive statement is unambiguous, but the 


negative allows several interpretations: for 
example, “You are not a man” need not 
imply “You are a woman”; the subject’s 


rhese 


statements were not used; the intention 


interpretation might be “I am a child.” 


direct 


of the logical form was achieved by more 


uggestions. The details are given in 


1958). 


elaborate s 
Sutcliffe 

The ¢€ xpel imental test of the credulous view 
of delusion involves the subject in behavior 
relative to a belief about his sex. Of the many 
ways of behaving characteristic of the sexes, 
and ruled 
observation of the more obvious genital 


moral ethical considerations out 
direct 
behaviors. Interrogation relative to “hypo- 
thetical situations” might have yielded infor- 
mation, but this would have been limited to 
the subje ct’s testimony. Accordingly attitudes 
and interests characteristic of the sexes were 


investigated. 
Me thod 
Material 


items, were prepared from the Emotions and Interests 
Miles (1936) Attitude 
An item is scored *1 for a masculine 


[wo parallel Forms A and B, each of 92 


Terman and 


st Inventory 


sections of the 
Intere 
1 0 for a neutral 


response, 1 for a feminine response, ar 


response by reference to the Terman-Miles scoring key 


the weights gives a subject's score 


The algebraic sum of 


for the form. The correlation between the forms is .81 


under normal conditions. The average score for women 
on the forms is just less than 0, SD 13. The average 
for n is about 18 points higher, SD 10. There is 
litt verlap of the distributions for men and women; 
but it is known from the Terman-Miles study that a 
subject ca upon request, make answers conform or 


n to those ol the Opposi 
’reliminary testing. All subjects 
the 
rion, Form | 


nent to 


rhis provided a crite 
jects in 
\, from which change in the experiment could be meas 


ired. While subje 


ywn sex roles, they would also have 





the experi follow, : 


ts would be most familiar with their 


l 
nowledge ol op 


roles, and accordingly no special experience 


posite sex 


had to be provi | to enable subsequent delusion were 
I rimen 4 lur The settiz wa ha 
scribed f e experime esthesia and hallucina 
{ Th t e was bare exce the test Form A 
i 1 il h the exp mente ovided a the 
) i t e. When the € had complete the 
vento the ¢ t er ~ the ect 
yut s res ‘ i sexua enti und ti n ta 

ere n tal 
I ul exp tai «co iti is 

I 

( Half tl ects e men and for the i 





rs 


simply true that they would fill out the in 
ventory as men. The other half were womer 
and would fill out the invento us } 
Each subject was required to ente r ‘ 
and sex at the beginning of the t 
before proceeding 

c Half the subjects were women and hence not 
men; while the other half were men and her 
not women. The manner of filling out the 
ventory was as in the C* condition 

HIS* The obj tive conditions were thi ( In 
addition, the subject was induced into deep 
trance when a delusion about sex was suggested 


with the 


for a m: 


in line logical f 


woman” in; and “You are a man” 


tor a woman. 


HIS 


The objective conditions wert those of C In 


addition, the subject was induced into deep 
trance when a delusion about sex was suggested 
in line with the logical form: “You are not a 


man” for a man; and “You are not a woman” 


for a woman 


rhe objective conditions were those of ¢ In 


addition, the subject was asked to recall a 
circumstance where he (she) played the part of 
the opposite sex; and the subject was then 
asked to fill out the inventory as if he were a 
woman (as if she were a man 

WA” The objective conditions were those of C~. In 


ibject was asked to recall a 
cumstance he (she) had 
her) sex; and the subject was then asked to 
fill out an 


(as if she 


addition, the 


in which denied his 


the inventory as if he were not a n 


were not a woman 


> Be as 
Predictions 


Whereas with the experiments on esthesia and hal 
lucination it was not known in advance whether the 
subjects could perform the tasks set, in the experiment 


on delusion it was known that a waking subject can 





some extent simulate opposite sex respon oO 

Attitude-Interest Inventory. Thus instead of asking 
whether an actor may do as well as a hypnotized sub 
ject, one must ask whether they differ in any way. On 
the credulous view, a deluded subject should behave 
just as a subject who holds the same belief in truth 
Thus not only would one expect a change in perform 


ance with a suggested change in sex 


be appropriate in degree. While alike in the content of 
their beliefs, however, the two groups may well differ 


in their reactions to interrogation and contrary evi 
dence. Somnambules and nonsomnambules would be 


expected to differ primarily in the hypnotic conditions 


Results 


The interrogation sought 
questions: what does the subject believe his 


answers to two 


sex to be? and how would he prove this belief? 


The details of the questioning and the answers 


given varied from case to case, but the results 
may be summarized as follows: 

All control subjects correctly recorded their 
} } th 


ioned a It ft 


sex, and when quest out ey in- 


Su 











ICLIFFE 
variably cited biological sexual char ris n 
as proof Less fre juently cited l 
vere the judgment of ot ers, bir l < x 
clothing and r styles, and inter S 
jects showed that they reg irded elr se ( 
self-evic ent, and they wer pu ed \ S 
experime iter’s questioning of the obv US sf 
All a ing subjects correcliy r r r 
their sex, and they cited supporting evide 
of the ume kind as that riven by t e contr 
For all but one subject 1 nonsomi r 
the act terminated with the completion of 
inventory. This subject carried the act into 
interrogation, but when pressed for evide 
gave up the act and changed to an admiss r 
of his correct sex. In no case was the act take 
as far as entering the incorrect sex at the he | 
of the inventory. When asked about sug 
subjects gave the stock reply that this r 
identifying information which stood rt} gr 
from the experimental context. Two s 
nambules and four somnambules reporte 
difficulty with acting, and one of the |. 
said that she tried to give answers typi a 
neither men nor women. [ 
All nonsomnambules in the hypnotic « f diff 
tions correctly recorded their sex and ga\ r 
appropriate evidence in support. All reported m 
difficulty in imagining the state of urs } or 
suggested by the hy] notist, and two 


men took objection to the suggestion 
they had become women and actively oppos 
it. 

The somnambules in the hypnotic co! 
tions differ from the other subj cts In sever 
ways: While all 40 subjects so far consider 
correctly recorded their sex at the head « f 
form, only 2 of these remaining 8 sub 
so, one woman entered “male,” and 5 
no entry. The 4 subjects in the HIS+ gro 
though in deep trance, resisted the sugg 
that they were of the opposite sex and passl\ 
but continuously reiterated their true s 
This behavior was unlike that of the contr 


in its repetition and failure to ment 
evident e. 
somnambule 


jects of the HIS+ 


objected to the suggestion that they 


‘ 


the opposite sex, the 4 somnaml 


While the 4 somnambule and 2! 


HIS— group more readily accepted the det 


They 


e strongly, I’m sur 


of their sex. 
‘T feel it quit 


“T feel it’s just 











i= 
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eTistics nviction about the assumed sexual identity the WA+ group overacted. Independent 
as like the controls’ conviction about real checks showed that trance per st does not 
sexual identity. They did not however cite any affect performance on the inventory; and 
S idence overall the results held for individual subjects 
Sex Quantitative data were analyzed for change as well as for the group average 
. 
vy the is follows Che difference in score between 1 pre- . 
’ . ‘. : Conclusions 
is st and experiment on Form A was found 
aC ee a = 
rd for each subject. The average change for a Negative hypnotic delusion was success- 
der ntrol group was subtracted from each sub- fully suggested to the somnambules as indi- 
ae. t< change score. This correction wa cated by their testimony and by the appro- 
mbu arried out separately for the somnambule and priate mean change in performance. The WA— 
of 4 sansomnambule groups as the two sets of actors were as successful in changing their test 
ito trol groups differed in retest variation. The Péeriormance, but their reactions to interroga- 
+ ference in direction of change due to sex was tion differed from those of the hypnotized 
mE ee rected by denoting change scores positive subjects. In the HIS+ condition, both som- 
take ‘ in the suggested direction nambules and nonsomnambules found the 
e he lr eae was in the contra- Suggestion that they were of the opposite 
rested direction. It will be seen that this S€* objectionable; the suggestion was resisted, 
7 orocedure sets the change scores for the control the experimental conditions for the test of the 
snart roups to zero. The mean values of change credulous view were not fulfilled, and hence 
° : , thie P r +} lot snaict > eet ; ic 
msom- | scores for the eight experimental groups are this part of the data mu be set aside. It 1 
Norte tout in Table 6. Differences between nega- of interest to note that deep trance does not 


tter vi and zero, and between zero and po itive guarantet acceptance of sus ggestion in all 


ange are significant. cases. Where the experimental conditions were 
Under normal conditions there is a mean net, the quantitative data do not clearly 








condi- J difference of 18.6 between men and women on ifferentiate between the credulous and skepti- 


save | Form A. Thus for a given sex to successfully Cal views; the qualitative data support the 
, ' . ° . ou 1, : m1 f ) ) i7e 
jorted | simulate the performance of the opposite sex View that in a umber of cases hypnotized 
affair group, it must change from its normal mean Subjects were deluded about their sex. 
7186 This nrovides a criter —_—e ' 
18.6. Thi prov de i criterion tor evaluat GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


ng the data of Table 6. The nonsomnambu a ae: : ; 
: lS . oo Evidence from the three experiments shows 
posed two Nhypnot conditions di not change 
consistent with their insusceptibility : ; 
: 1. It was not possible by hypnosis to produce 


condl- } ypnosis. On the other hand the nonsom- acd , , 
ver mbule hom bed to simulate in ¢] sensory conditions identical in form with 
cyt MOUUICS, Whe! ASKCE ( Si Late 1i€ . ‘ a a a : 
‘dered ing state. were able t ha their per those produced by parallel real stimuli. The 
1eTred iKknInNg State, were able oO Change tl € “ 


f +} rmanc nd if anvthine they overacted tl GSR to real shock occurred despite hypnotic 
ol the TMance and ll ¢ thing th overactec ne : — . 
et Wie manemienieien in the NE ndi “anesthesia,” and there was no GSR in the 
Ad i SULIT le ILDUICS Lilt - Condy . . ° 
hanged 1ewhat but inappropriately; absence of shock despite hypnotic “pares- 
all} son bial t ike t Ji le Ct\ 9 a 





eae ae ; thesia.”” Decrement in performance due to 
verempnasis in test periormance upon a : - 
r ; . h actual delay of speech feedback occurred 
l@ sex was consistent with their subsequent "sr Tae A einer nag 
despite hypnotic “negative hallucination, 


, r 
- - 
——————$___,— 





reaction to interrogation. The somnambules in lin tl ; ( 
and no decrement occurred in the absence o 
sey shop and WA— conditions changed by — . = ; °° ; 
th delay despite hypnotic “positive hallucina- 
mntr eUUUL LIE predict ed amount, ile those in “ore : . 
tion. 
) rABLE ¢ 2. There is equivocal support for the view 
non- B ) . : " P 
| MEANS of CHANGE SCORES ON THE ATTITUDE- that hypnotic behavior is like waking acting. 
= INVENTORY Form A FOR THI She tae cen alike in that neither was success- 
re YPNOSIS AND ACTING GROUPS eee + ° . 
csc amp Actme Gaoul ful in inhibiting the effects of shock or distrac- 
ile i ia tion, and a further similarity was found with 
eee 4 HIS : the negative delusion about sex. The similar- 
h as . Tt 9.3 0.5 ° ° . 
HIS 18.8 03 ity in the first two cases should not be empha- 
WA 6.8 27.0 sized as it depends upon a failure of inhibition 
WA 15.8 25.2 where real states of affairs are domin: I 
— : where reai States ol aflairs are dominant. in 
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Se 


the positive condition where production 
rather than inhibition was called for, differ- 
ences between hypnosis and acting did occur. 
In the absence of shock hypnotic subjects 
reported subjective experiences of pain but 
gave no GSR; while the actors with no sub- 
jective experience of pain overtly acted as if 
shocked and produced GSR. 

3. With the exception of the HIS+ group 
in the third experiment, all hypnotized sub- 
jects were convinced of the actuality of sug- 
gested states of affairs. They asserted that 
they were shocked when in fact there was no 
shock, or they were not shocked when in fact 
they were; they could hear their own voices 
when they were not in fact speaking aloud, or 
they could not hear their own voices when 
in fact they were speaking aloud; they were 
not men (not women) when they were in fact 
men (women). This testimony was uniformly 
at variance with the evidence of the subjects’ 
bodily states. 

These findings justify the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The credulous view that hypnotic sug- 
gestions are substitutable for real states of 
affairs as conditions of sensory experience 
must be rejected. 

2. The skeptical view that hypnotic be- 
havior is like waking acting is true in some 
The difference between hypnosis and 
acting might best be sought elsewhere than in 


cases. 


the overt behavior, which is sometimes similar 
and sometimes dissimilar for the two depend- 
ing upon the task and whether inhibition or 
production is called for. The qualitative evi- 
dence that differences might more 
fruitfully be sought in terms of perception and 
belief. 


> 


3. Crucial evidence is lacking to decide be- 


suggests 


tween the two versions of the skeptical view 
concerning the subject’s perceptions: that the 
hypnotic subject does not misperceive the real 
situation but misreports it; or that the hyp- 
notic subject misperceives, that is to say is 
‘he latter 
different 
and actin 


deluded about, the real situation. 


view gets some from the 


SU] port 


reactions of hypnotic, control, g 
subjects to interrogation. 

t. The 
appears to be the subjective state; 
} 


distinguishing feature of hypnosis 
and the 


main feature of this state is the hypnotized 


subject’s emotional conviction that the world 








SUTCLIFFE 


is as suggested by the hypnotist, rather thar 
pseudoperception of the suggested world 
The role of the hypnotic relationship and its 
procedures in the communication of delusor 
conviction remains to be clarified. An approa h 
which at the same time may throw some light 
on individual differences in hypnotizabilit 
would be to examine the authority relationshiy 
and the conditions of credence in their devel I 
mental aspects with emphasis upon the par 
child relation. 
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PERFORMANCE ON COMP 


LEX REASONING TASKS 


AS A FUNCTION OF ANXIETY’ 


CHARLES 


University of 


good deal oft recent re search has peen 
done concerning the effects of anxiety 
considered as an enduring personality 

upon performance in learning and prol 
m solving. Considerable evidence has shown 


igh anxious (HA) groups are inferior to 
ynxious (LA) groups in their performance 
mplex tasks. The findings have suggested 
i gene ral relationship exists between the 


mplexity of the task and the magnitude of 


decrement produced by anxiety. Farber 
1955) suggested the following proposition: 

the quality of performance in complex 
ming situations is inversely related to Ss’ 
gree of anxiety, as measured by the Taylor 
e, and furthermore, that the advantage of 
nonanxious over the anxious Ss is positively 


h 


ted to the probable number and strengt 
3) 


the competing responses elicited” (p. 32 
1 test, such as Taylor’s (1953) Manifest 


MA) scale, is 


sure of general drive level, the 


\nxiety assumed to provide a 
interaction 
cnarac- 


tween anxiety and certain task 


nstics is predicted by Hull’s hypothesis that 
response strength is a multiplicative function 
{habit strength and drive level 
lormance by the HA group is expected, for 
ample, in either paired associate or serial 
earning tasks in which pre-existing associative 
lationships among the task elements lead to 
itong responses, since the subjects with higher 
will take their 
stronger erroneous response tendencies (Farber 
« Spence, 1953; Ramond, 1953; Spence, Far- 
ver, & McFann, 1956; Taylor & Spence, 1952). 
Ithas been suggested that HA subjects make 
re irrelevant responses to a task—particu- 
arly a stressful or difficult task (Child, 1954). 
the drive theorist’s position is that, if irrele- 


Pi orer pe r 


inve longer to extinguish 


This study is based upon a dissertation presented 
the Department of Psychology of the University of 

4g0 in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
be degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


*The author wishes to express his grateful apprecia 
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denever it was needed. 
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sponses are produced, they will « ympete 
task appropriate responses and interfere 


Higher levels of 


vant re 


with performan¢ drive will 


increase the number of irrelevant response 
above threshold at a given time and 


the 


endencies 


will decrease rate at which any specific 


} 


} 
weak response 


1958 ; 


can be selectively reinforced 


Spence, A contrasting interpretation 
volves the direction of irrelevant responses. 
Che essential point is made in Rosenzweig’s 
1944) 


and 


distinction between ‘“‘need pe rsistent”’ 


“eoo defensive reactions to frustration. 


In a need persistent reaction, behavior is 


oriented toward attaining an objective goal, 


that is, toward interaction with environmental 


conditions that are relevant to the frustration. 


ion, behavior involves 


In an ego defensive reat 
1 general avoidant or counteractive orientation 
h is irrelevant to the objective task. The 
been attributed to 
(1950) in her 
review of research on anxiety. She points out 


whic 
latter characteristics have 


anxious behavior by Hanfmann 


that anxiety is most commonly observed in an 
individual who is experiencing a threat that he 
does not clearly perceive or understand. Irrele- 
vant ego defensive responses should be cha 
teristic of HA subjects, since many of the items 
in the MA scale refer to a propensity to become 
anxious without regard for reality 
tions. However, recent research has cast con- 
siderable doubt on the hypothesis that the HA 
subject produces more irrelevant 
than any other subject. On tasks which mini- 
mize associative interference, the performance 


al- 
ide 

considera- 

responses 


of the high anxious group is frequently superior 
to the LA group (Spence et al., 1956; Taylor & 
Chapman, 1955). Even under some of the 
stress conditions which consistently produce 
performance decrements in 
erally—very possibly by evoking irrelevant 
responses (cf. Lazarus, Deese, & Osler, 1952), 
HA groups have performed at a superior level 
Lazarus, & Keenan, 1953; Taylor, 


subjects 


gen- 


(Deese, 
1958). 

Complexity can be defined in terms of the 
number of components or steps which are 
essential to the performance of a task or solu- 
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tion of a problem. Little research has been 
done on the interaction between complexity, 
defined in this way, and anxiety. Grice (1955) 
found that a high manifest anxiety group had a 
longer reaction time in a complex perceptual 
discrimination task, but the difference was 
accounted for by the lower intelligence scores 
of the high group. Using the Children’s Mani- 
fest Anxiety (CMA) scale LA elementary 
school children have been found superior to 
HA children on difficult, complex discrimina- 
tion learning tasks by Palermo, Castaneda, 
and McCandless (1956) and Castaneda, Pa- 
lermo, and McCandless (1956). Initial differ- 
ences in ability were not controlled in the 
latter studies; and none of these investigators 
systematically varied complexity as a function 
of the number of task components. As pointed 
out above, drive theory predicts more response 
competition and poorer performance for HA 
subjects as the number of components essential 
to a task are increased (Farber, 1955). The 
nondrive prediction would be of poorer per- 
formance by HA groups, if a given increase in 
the complexity or difficulty of a task is more 
frustrating or threatening to the HA subject 
and thus tends to reorient his behavior in an 
ego defensive direction (French, 1952; Saltz & 
Hoehn, 1957). 

The purpose of this study is to determine the 
effects of anxiety upon performance on complex 
reasoning problems. Reasoning, in this in- 
stance, means the task of abstracting a rela- 
tional principle from a model situation and 
applying it to a new situation. Tests of logical 
deduction and figure analogies are used. Com- 
plexity is varied by increasing the number of 
elements which have to be taken into account 
in formulating the principle of the problem. 
Within each test there are four subtests—each 
more complex than the one preceding. In order 
to isolate the effect of the complexity variable, 


ad- 


mean scores on the complex subtests are 
justed relative to mean scores on simpler sub- 
tests by means of analysis of covariance. Three 
measures of manifest anxiety, provided by 
three different personality tests, are used. In 
addition, a measure of the ‘“‘fear-of-failure”’ 
variant of anxiety has been included. The 
hypotheses are as follows. 

Hypothesis 1. The performance of the high 
manifest anxiety group on complex problems 
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shows a greater decrement from their per- 
formance on simple problems than is shown by 
the low manifest anxiety group. , 
Hypothesis 2. The performance of the high 
fear-of-failure group on complex 
shows a greater decrement from their per. 
formance on simple problems than is shown by 
low fear-of-failure group. , 


problems 


METHOD 


Personality Variables 


In an attempt to control test-specific variance, three 


personality tests* which have previously 


proven useful were used—a Self-Description Inven 


tory and two kinds of projectives, a Sentence Comple 
tion test, and a Picture Interpretation test. Defining 





criteria were formulated to serve as the basis for ratir 


the projectives and selecting the inventory items 


rhe criteria were expressed in terms of the individual's 





typical reaction to frustration and attempt to cope 1 


it. The definition of manifest anxiety includes an 
expression or implication of awareness of anxiety. 
rhe defining criteria for manifest anxiety cover three 


Frustration is perceived as a threat to the 


areas: 
individual’s basic security. Warning of the threat 
given by an active state of emotional upset character 


ized by tension, anxiety, and apprehension. The primary 
] ‘ ; 


dividual is to protect himself from m 





aim of the in 


attack, punishment, etc. The individual expects his 


instrumental effurts to resolve frustration to be c 





fused, futile, thwarted, and ineffectual. His out 











pessimistic, and his lack of hope for a « i 
resolution may turn his efforts toward finding a way 
escaping the frust ng situation. In general ad 
bersoms are istrusted. The individual feels misunder 
stood and without a reliable person to wl 
turn for aid or reassurance. Authorities ofter 
punish in spite of the individual’s good intent 
Peers are expectec to be troublesome or indi I 

\ modification of the Michigan Sentence 
tion Test (Kelly & Fiske, 1951) was used as ¢ 
ment. Over half the original items were dropp 


on references were changed to the thir 


A few items were adae 


lirst pe 


or to an impersonal phraseol ey 
failure, and goa I} 


all of the sentences 


which referred to success, 


: . : sail 
instructions were to complete 


write down the first thing that came to mind, 
work quickly. The time limit was 15 minutes 
rhe Picture Interpretation test was based 3 
pictures clipped from old magazines. The pictures 
depicted one or more persons in ambiguous 
stances which could be interpreted as frustrating The 
The instruments used in this study have bees 
deposited with the American Documentation Institut 


Order Document No. 6778 from ADI Auxiliary Pu 

Photoduplication Service, Library 
Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
vance $2.00 for microfilm or $3.75 for photocopies 
Make checks payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Serv 
ice, Library of Congress 


cations Project, 






















































CoMPLEX REASONING AND ANXIETY 203 
r per- were told not to describe the picture, but interjudge agreement. On the Picture Interpretation 
wn by brief, imaginative interpretation of it test, the correlations between the author and each of 
. suggesting the thoughts, wishes, fears, intentions, the other judges were .68 and .62. On the Sentence 
iefs, and feelings of the people which would be Completion test the correlations were .38 and .41. These 
> high derlying reasons for the situation being the way it correlations were all significant beyond the .001 level 
blems ss, Each picture in turn was held in front of a group except the last one, which was at the .01 level. The 
r per- subjects, and 70 seconds were allowed for writing the Picture Interpretation test correlations seem satis- 
wn by terpretation factory given the complexity of the rating criteria. 
The following score categories were used for both While the Sentence Completi yn test correlations are 
tives low, they are still worth consideration since two other 
Score 2: if the themes and self-descriptive state measures of the same variable are available. 
ents correspond to the criteria (in at least two of rhe ratings of the two judges on each protocol were 
the main areas) so frequently and definitely that the combined. The Picture Interpretation and Sentence 
ble (manifest anxiety) can be considered one Completion tests each provided a separate manifest 
three f the most important characteristics of the in anxiety score. For testing the experimental hypothesis 
viously lividual’s personality with respect to each of these scores, extreme groups 
Inver Score 1: if there is some evidence that the variable were selected, consisting of all subjects with the score 
omple $1 nportant in the personality under considera of 2 (high) or 0 (low). When “no confidence” was 
ening for some reason the evidence is not decisive indicated by both judges, the subject was eliminated as 
rauing Note—this score is not to be used excessively. Uniess far as that score was concerned. 
items there are hints that the variable might be very im rhe inventory was made up of 89 items to which a 
1aual $ rtant, the “0” score should be used subject answered “true,” “false,” or “undecided,” 
re Wild Score ( idence indicates that the variable lepending upon how he thought the item described 
S al one ‘ vary characteristics of the indi himself. He was asked not to use the “undecided” 
y. vidual’s personality. alternative more than 10° of the time. Some of the 
r three ] no confidence: in addition to one of the — items for the inventory were newly written; some were 
to the ther scores when it is felt that there is so little from the MA scale and some were need Achievement 
reat 1s evidence that the rating is apt to be invalid items. Twenty-four items were selected which seemed 
ter Each projective was rated by the author and one of to fit the defining criteria for manifest anxiety. Eleven 
rimary t ther juages [he ratings of the Sentence Cor ple of these items also involved need for achievement, as 
nisery, n and of the Picture Interpretation tests were made well as anxiety, in a kind of fear-of-failure syndrome 
ts nis yendently of each other in all cases. The judges had [wo provisional scales were scored consisting of the 11 
© con $ the defining criteria for manifest anxiety as fear failure items and the 13 regular manifest anx 
we ve VE Each judge 1de seve practice 1et items I all 200 ibjects tested. Item analyses 
Active scussed them with the author until it was were done in order to determine which items dis 
way ol t ge u erstood the procedure ar the criminate t wet the high ar l low qu artiles on each 
er ne \ labies All ters were vance scale. It was un that quite 1 few items iscriminated 
er late st ents in clinical ps hology th intert at the 001 level of confidence or bevyor the elore, 
xperl e.4 The autho livide each | te yl into this level was selecte is the cut-off 7 int lo elecuing 
c [ S the se of the Picture Interpretation test items. Using this stringent cr ion for item selection 
{ fifths (in the case of the Sentence Cx tion t produces scales which have h internal consistenc 
. section of a test was rated for all subjects before Chere were 26 items in the final Manifest Anxiety scale 
. going » another section. With know re of his und 13 in the final Fear-of-Failure scale The two 
| gs tl separate sections ne thor rere each sca elate the three ems which et the 
i made an overall rating on manifest St tion crite n on both scales had to classified 
LV time for the othe two s, the iccording to conte! 
2 were divided only into two s¢ s. The [wenty-one of the manife unxiety items were 
Al ngs of the tw cthons Ior i given proj tive were iron Tay $s original scale. The five ne Ss were 
me » me mbined for a given judge. When two _ either highly similar to the originals or extended the 
; ‘ ungs were combined, either fror a single judge or referent of the anxiety into the interper nal don un, 
2s tw udges, the arithmetic mean was used except e.g., iten disappoint me Not included were 
, , hen the two ratings were a 1 and a 2. The combina items which refer to psychosomatic symptoms or to 
. | n of the latter two ratings was taken to be 2, since sleep difficulties, restlessness, and excitability without 
’ ne score of 1 was to be used only when the judge felt a connotation of manifest anxiety. Although the scale 
>= | dat r nee nxiety might be very important for the forms a self-consistent set, it is of interest to compare 
eeD erson (that is, likely to be a 2), except that the evi it with a factor analysis of the MA scale done by 
titute ace was not decisive This convention hi Iped to O’Connor, Lorr, and Stafford (1956). Most of the item: 
Pu — for a marked — toward the 1 €an _used here were loaded on their Factor A, anxiety and in 
ary 0 “Tapes occurred at the high end of the scale because of security, or Factor D, inferiority. Several of the items 
€ VerVv conser tive > y) ~ the i ves 
in Pr ~ . . pacergphons, o nakygha ek " Het — ee were loaded on the two tension fac ors, C and I} . how 
a mide: SS ae _ aise ever, all of the “tension”’ items included had an explicit 


Serv P — é ; ye ; 
Robert Yufit and Nelson Jones very kindly lent connotation of worry or anxiety. None of the items were 
ime and skill to rating the projective data. pure on Factor B, autonomic instability. The items ir 
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the Fear-of-Failure scale do not appearin the MA scale, 


but several of them closely resemble items in the Test 
Anxiety scale of Mandler and Sarason (1952 


For testing the experimental hypotheses with respect 
to the inventory scores, extreme groups were electe 
on the basis of cutting points established at salient 
discontinuities about one standard deviation above 
and below the mean on each inventory score. Subjects 
who marked “undecided”’ or who failed to respond on 


20 or more items were rejected 


Ihe intercorrelations among the four persona 





measures are shown in Table 1. A rank order coet 
was deemed appropriate because the projective scores 
included only a few gross intervals 
which could readily be corrected tor the many tied 
ranks that occurred, was us¢ The correlations were 


computed for each school-sex 


sample separatel and 
all subjects providing usable data on all personal 


measures were included. The inventory manifest anxiety 


score was found to be significantly related to tl 


sentence completion manifest anxiety score and to the 
inventory fear-of-failure score in four of the five sample 
interpretation manilest anxiety 


groups. The pictur 


score was significantly correlated with the sentence 
completion manifest anxiety score in only two of th 
No other correlations were significant. Posi 


tive trends seemed apparent in the other relationships 


sample > 


except for that between picture interpretation mani 


fest anxiety and inventory fear-of-failure. There were 


rABLE 1 
RANK CORRELATIONS (tau) AMONG PERSONALITY 
MEASURES IN FIVE SAMPLES 


Manifest Anxiety Measure 


Personality Measure 
Sentence Picture in 
Inve 


completion terpretation 


Picture Interpreta 
tion Manifest 
Anxiety 

Sample: (N 
AM (22) -.14 
BM (24) 02 
CM (28) 41** 
AF (24) 09 
BF (33) .33 

Inventory Manifest 
Anxiety 

Sample 
AM 14 .03 
BM 50** 17 
CM qi 24 
AF 39* — .08 
BF .34* 2 

Inventory Fear-of 
Failure 

Sample 


AM 29 -.24 = 
BM 07 11 34* 
CM 10 - 02 44** 


AF 27 02 =" 
BF ons 04 23 


* Significant beyond the .05 level 


** Significant beyond the .01 level 
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no systematk illerences the correla 
could be att ited to school « sex 

In all cases, the relatively low 1 yg es 
ce elations dicated that ne scores t 

stituted for one anothe Therefore, a sepa t 
ot the hype hes was made for each score. | 
the hypothesis concerning manifest anxiety Ss test 
wilh extreme ( S SE on the SIS ( 
1on of scores provided the three inst ‘ a 5 
groups oO! sul ent size were obtained g S 
4 cK » vho t n ne £ OUD ¢ t 
ments. This ingent criterion did not provide g 
of sufficient size at the high end of the scale. Ther 
any subject who fell in the high group on two of 
personality instruments was selected for the co 
grout This procedure r ikes sense if one as est 
the instruments were rather insensitive 
SOI gh ibjects 
Reasoning Tasks 

The re ning t S were t¢ S hg log 
ind logical deduction, each of which consis « 
ultiple-choice problems (cf. Thurstone, 1938). ] 
either case, each | roblem consists of a set g 
interrelated components, the mode an As 
response alternatives, one and only one of 
logically consistent with the model set. Bot] sts 
divided into four 15-problem subtests representit 
levels of increasing compiexity Subtest | | 
was given first, and the level of complexity of 


succeeding subtests was regularly increased so 
Subtest IV 


practice problems served as an introduction to Subtest 


most complex) was given last. Seve 


rhe four subtests of a given type 
Although a 


ructu 


I on each type ot test 
are parallel except for complexity. 


variety of elements and inference s e are usé 
each type ol inference 1s represent da by simular iter 


At all four levels, some of 


in all four subtests. 
problems are made more difficult by the presen 
irrelevant information and nonsense terms 

In the Figure Analogies test, the model set consists 
of a pair of figures (1 and 2) which differ from e 
other on one or more figural dimensions: size, shape 
A third figure (X) is 
shown, and the subject is required to select from five 
igures (A to I 


. ° 


shading, number, and position 


alternative the one which bears the 


’ The attempt was made to study need Achieveme 
defined in a way similar to that used in defining 
fest anxiety. The three need Achievement scores we 
found to be uncorrelated with one another and esse! 
tially uncorrelated with all anxiety variables. Fur 


more, none of the need Achievement variables s 





in combination were found 
ships with performance on the complex reasoning tasks 


t 


to have consistent 





The results for the need Achievement variabi re 
reported in Van Buskirk (1959 

It had been hoped to define high and low te 
failure groups on the basis of extreme scores on & 
variables. However, this was impractical because ol tht 


small number of subjects who clearly fell i 


patterns. Therefore, our only measure of the fea 
failure variant of anxiety is that provided by a spt 


inventory scale 
































en « rrected for 
tage ol 
hich |} 


test provides a separate 


COMPLEX 


relationship to tl Figure X as Figure 2 rs t 
el Thei ierence re juired n ay be s marl 1 as 
2 as X is to ?. In the subtest at t simplest lev 
I i¢ vO !I mie hgures l Y one 
int espe I uch =succee g iptes the 
r ere es bet er ne del figures is 
St one. In Si est IV, four « erences within 
n hg s ive lt r ken Into account 
ogi r ‘ 1 Subtest I, there are two 
S s in the model set and three ilternative 
usions. The complexity of each succeeding s st 
ed by the addition of one more proposition 


xlel set at each level, and by the addition of 


more conclusion at Levels III and IV. In order to 


blem in Subtest IV, the subject has to deduce 





nclusion from a chain of five propositions and to 


iong hive response alternatives 


Subtest IV is so 


fy the conclusion an 
plexity of the problems in 
difficult 


that they are extre 

a subtest is timed separately with the time limi 

used at each level. The times are short enough to 
ost subjects trom npleting iny subtest 

rder to reduce the effects of speed the scores have 


guessing by subtracting the per 


each subject's 


t by 


t score 


Each 


wrong answers trom 


1 he would have gotten corre chance. 


! 
corrected score 


ECTS and Prov edure 


graduate students 
Most 
experiment in 


S were 


flerent universities of the students 


mn writ 
connection with so 


pated in this 


t, they received formal o 


course As a resu 

al credit in that course for participation. Two 
s of the studentsat School C responded to a notice 
mitory offering $1.00 to participants In a 
gical experiment. All prospective participants 
I would be award 


} 


ores on tne 


that five monetary prizes 


five highest total s two reasoning 





First prize is $10.00, the second $5.00, the 
$3.00, the fourth $2.00, and the fifth $1.00. The 
S were encouraged ) participate but were 

volunteers. At Schools A and B, both males 


School C, 





Ss r ipated cient mbers to 
‘he nged in age from 17-25 
( s who ha i s 27 « real € 
1 ere hose wh ulled t VY ins 
comple the testing 
g the characteristics of hool ar x 
s eg s: AM, AF, BM, BF, and CM 
lere her mong t 
I the in t s 
ta have bee each 
iLely 
ere n grout essit \t 
\ plished in a g 
sts we ve the 
Picture Interpreta Sentence 
In , Figur Analogies I 
At S B, s ents wer ‘ 
nevel s st I 
Cc I e Inte 1 
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Sentence Completion, and Figure Analogies tests. In the 


econd session, they took the Inventory and Logical 
Deduction tests. At School C, the paid subjects were 
tested in a single session and the others in two classes 


RESULTS 


Che hypotheses were tested by determining 
differences in performance in high and low 
groups on each of the personality variables. By 
use of the analysis of covariance technique, the 
means of the complex subtest were adjusted so 
that the variance associated with initial ability 
was partialed out; thus the proportion of the 
variance due to complexity was maximized. In 
the Figure Analogies test, Subtest I, for which 
the mean in all groups was considerably higher 
than the means of other subtests, provided a 
good measure of ability on simple items. There- 
fore, the Subtest I score was used as the con 
trol variable in the analysis of covariance. The 
means for Subtests II and III differed only 
slightly; for economy’s sake, Subtest II means 
were not analyzed. In the Logical Deduction 
test, Subtest I, there was a large “warm-up” 
factor. The Subtest 
great as the Subtest I mean in each group. It 


II mean was at least as 


seemed advisable to reduce the proportion of 
variance due to warm-up in the measure of 
rherefore, the sum of 


Subtests J and IT was used as the control varia- 
} 


ability on simple items. 
ble for the analy sis of covariance of the logical 
deduction scores. The correlations between the 
two types of reasoning test were generally posi- 
tive but low, so the data were treated sepa- 
rately for the Figure Analogies and Logical 
Deduction te Differences ited 
school or sex were controlled by computing 


associ: with 
tatistical tests of signific ance for each school- 
and the 
resulting p values for an overall test of signifi 


sex sample separately combining 


cance, using the chi square technique suggested 
by Jones and Fiske (1953). 

he first hypothesis was that the high mani- 
fest anxiety group would s! 
s than the 


lOW a greater decre- 


low mani- 


} 


ment I 
fest anxiety group. In Table 2 are shown the 


on complex probl n 


differences between the adjusted comple x 


reasoning test means of the low and high groups 


selected on the basis of the combination of the 


manifest anxiety scores. The differences 


t} re¢ 
were computed by subtracting the high anxiety 
group’s mean from the low group’s mean so 


that a positive difference would be in accord 
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with the hypothesis. One-tailed tests of signifi- 
Phe 


Figure Analogies subtests were clearly within 


cance were made. differences on 


the range of chance variation. On the Logical 


Deduction subtests, the differences were con- 
sistently in the negative direction and yielded 
overall p values of .99 for Subtest III and .95 
for Subtest IV. These results tended to con- 
tradict the hypothesis. In fact, the 


differences 


in the unexpected direction were large enoug! 
to demand that their statistical significance be 
tested by a two-tailed test. Within the theoreti- 


rABLE 2 


ADJUSTED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REASONING 
SuBTEST MEANS OF LOW AND HIGH GrRouUPS 
ON THE COMBINED MANIFEST ANXIETY 
CLASSIFICATION 
(N = 52 

Logical Deduction Figure A gic 
school ang | Subtest ITI | Subtest IV |Subtest III) Subtest IV 

ex 

Differ . Differ . Differ » |Diffe n 

ence . ence . ence ‘ r t 
AM —1.3).99 0.8) .84 1.4 .94'—1.6).95 
BM 1.0.89 1.3/.94 |+0.2!.44/+0.7/.34 
CM +0.1/).46 0.3.63 |'+0.5 .31 —0.4!.63 
AF 1.7|.97 |—0.1).52 0.5).78|+1.2!.12 
BF 2.71.99 2.0 .98 0.2).51'—0.5).66 
Combined 99g" 95° 81 60 


p 


®* A two-tailed test of the difference in the dire« opposite 
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cal context of this study, the possibi ity th 
the various samples showed significant differ 
ences in different directions was of no ré 
vance. The alternative case of cor sideral 


interest was the proposition that all five s Lm] 


howed 


groups diffe rences 
original 
sistency of direction, a one-tailed test of the 
difference 
for the 
were then 


tained 


=e = ee 4° 
vaiues pooied, a id the resulty 


value was doubled. 
The test 
manifest anxiety group was superior on bot! 


two-tailed showed t 


complex subtests of logical deduction. Th 
differences were more extreme on Subtest II] 
for three of i 
reached the 
the variances in Samples AF and BF ap- 
proached heteroge neity (p .10), but it 

doubtful if this accounted for the overall re- 
sult. However, there was no clear demonstra- 
tion that the results were truly more extreme 


than on the other 


in fact 


IIL 


sample groups and, 
On Subtest 


the 


.01 level overal! 


on one subtest 
logic al deduction. 

In Table 3 are shown the median mean differ- 
ences and combined p values 
combining results for the five samples) for the 
comparison between manifest anxiety 


resulting fro 


] } : ’ } + ’ r 
selected on the basis of each separate per 
I 


sonality instrument. For each type of per- 


» hypothesis is significant, p < . . , ron _ 
sell sacha a 9 < Ae sonality instrument, at least one of the com- 
© A two-tailed test of the difference in the direction opp site ’ 
‘ se , 
to hypothesis is significant, p - parisons on logical deduction was 
TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF ADJUSTED REASONING MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH Groups SELECTED ON THE 
BAsIs OF THREE SEPARATE MANIFEST ANXIETY MEASURES 
Log 1 Deduction } Ar 
Manifest Anxiety Measure \ 
btest III Subtest IV st III I\ 
Picture Interpretation 60 
Median difference 0.8 0.1 0.8 0.3 ; 
Range differences 1.9 to 0.3 —? 0 to +2.1 1.6 to 0.3 1.3 to 0.5 
Combined p 06 
sentence Completion* 49 
Median difference 1.0 1.0 L0.6 0.5 
Range differences 1.8 to +1.4 1.1 to 0.2 0.8 to i. 1.2 to I 
Combined p O5 
Inventory 53 
Median difference 0.1 —1.2 0.1 0.2 
Range differences 2.2 to 0.0 2.5 to 0.1 2.5 to 1.4 1 t 0.4 
Combined p 05 05 


cant differences are in the dire 


Note.—All signif 


* Based on four samples only; sample AM had no “highs’’ on this 


tion opposite to hypothe 


measure 


contrary oO our 


hypothe sis. In order to malnt iin con- 


in the une xpec ted direction was ob- 


five sample groups. These » 
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ty th TABLE 4 low group on some complex, verbal, logical 
( ADJUSTED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REASONING deduction problems. Neither group was supe- 
Sustest MEANS oF Lé AND HiGH GRovups . : 
0 rele- ON Tre INVENTORY FEAR-OF-FAILURE rior on complex figure analogies problems. 
derable SCALE Although the results vaguely suggested that 
sample N = 4l the differences on logical deduction would 
to our “ ep disappear if the task were complex enough, the 
nN co superiority of the high group seems more 
of th mple (s Subtest III/Subtest IV|Subtest III/Subtest IV likely to be related to the increased complexity 
vas ob _ of the problems than to anything else. These 
hese p Differ-| 4 |Differ-) , |Differ-| 4 |Ditier-| » results show that an increased number of 
sulting elements in a reasoning task does not interact 
iM 1.5).95 —2.0).97|—0.9).81/+0.5).31 with the higher drive of the high manifest 
—_ if 0.1).52 1.8|.93|—0.9|.72|+-0.6).34 . r - 5 
€ hig Af -1.4\.93/4+-1.7|.07'+1.11.16+1.9|.08 mxlety subject to produce greater interference 
bot! F —1.0).75|—1.2!.76+0.6).34/+1.0).26 among intratask (or extratask) responses. The 
1. The F +0.2).43 +0.4).39|+0.8).22)+2.3/.08 extensive evidence (cf. Spence, 1958) that 
est II bined p 05 63 44 05 manifest anxiety is a measure of drive is not 
n fact, oa i necessarily challenged. We need a better theory 
st ITI, ; of the way in which drive, habit, and response 
sF ap- lirection opposite to prediction at around the variables interact in a multiresponse task when 
it it 1s 5 level. The diffe rences tended to be more no one response has great initial strength. 
ral re- extreme on Subtest III for the groups selected Perhaps a crucial factor is that reasoning tasks 
mstra n the basis of the projective instruments. In call for each correct response to be used only 
xtreme the case of the figure analogies comparisons, once instead of being repeated in a certain order 
test of the differences were all nonsignificant. The only as in the learning tasks previously used. At any 
new feature was that the difference between rate the significance of the nature of the task 
differ the groups selected by the sentence completion for predic ting the effects of motivation is 
y fr core showed a positive trend. emphasized. 
for the The differences between the adjusted com- Another theory that merits consideration is 
zTOUT plex reasoning test means of the low and high that differential motivational states in HA 
€ per groups on the inventory fear-of-failure score and LA subjects orient them in different direc- 
f per | ue shown in Table 4. Again the high group’s tions toward the experimental tasks. It is 
was subtracted from the low group’s clearly not the case that an increase in the 





mean. We pointed out earlier that the fear-of- 
anxiety 


complexity or difficulty of a reasoning task is 


manifest cores on the unusually discouraging or disorganizing to the 
high manifest anxiety subject. On the contrary, 
it would seem that the HA subject is trying 
harder. There is evidence that the HA subject 


more 


failure and 
eon » rat] losely ] 1. Fiftv-six 
ventory are rather closely reiated. lity-SIXx 


rcent of the subjects involved in the com- 
parisons on fear-of-failure were also involved 





the comparisons on inventory manifest js 


nxiety. Therefore, these results may not be 








responsive to experimental reward 


(Taffel, 1955) but more sensitive to an ego 


* id red independent of the findings on involving threat. In two experiments, Sarason 
manifest anxiety. On the Logical Deduction (1956, 1957) found the HA group to be supe- 

t, the high fear-of-failure group tended to be _ rior to the LA group only when neutral instruc- 

‘ gher on Subtest III, contrary to the original tions were used. The task was a very difficult 
ypothesis. However, the two-tailed test of list of nonsense syllables on which no group 

tne differ nce in the unexpe ted direc tion was achieved a perfect recitation. When ego in- 

, t significant. On Subtest I\ ol the Figure volvement was introduced through a threat 
talogies test, the high fear-of-failure group 1s that the results on the experiment would affect 

| mierior in all samples, and the combined future evaluations of the subjects intelligence, 





€st anxiety, 


ue is .05. 
DISCUSSION 
For any of three methods of measuring mani- 


the h gh group was supe rior to the 


the LA group was significantly superior to the 
HA group. The persistence with which an 
individual works toward a goal is a joint func- 


tion of his need for the goal and his expectation 
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of obtaining it under given conditions (French, 
1952). When the experimental set is neutral or 
emphasizes service to the experimenter for a 
monetary incentive, as in the present experi- 
ment, the HA subject would have a greater 
commitment to performing well because of his 
generalized need for reassurance and approval. 
When the threat of a negative evaluation con- 
tingent upon successful performance is intro- 
duced, lL th the need and expectation of success 
of the LA subject should change in the direc- 
tion of greater commitment to successful per- 
formance. However, the HA subject’s great 
self-doubt, or expectation of frustration and 
punishment, should interfere with an objective, 
need persistent orientation. The performance 
of an HA group under ego involving instructions 
should show the characteristic decrements 
shown by all groups after an arbitrary report 
of failure (Lazarus, & Osler, 1952; 
Taylor, 1958). The more inferior performance 
of the high fear-of-failure group in the present 
experiment is consistent with this theory. The 


Deese, 


high fear-of-failure subject describes himself 
through the inventory as having a much 
greater expectation of failure—particularly in 
any testing situation. 

A final consideration is whether the anxiety 
variable is interacting with task subject matter. 
In a minority of the figure analogies problems, 
there were wrong response alternatives which 
looked more similar to the model set, from 
which the relationship is to be abstracted, 
than did the correct response alternative. The 
presence of such similarities introduces an 
element of prepotent error associations which 
have repeatedly posed difficulties for high 
manifest anxiety subjects. An ad hoc classifica- 
tion of the two types of items showed that they 
occurred about equally often at each level of 
complexity. A separate scoring of each type of 
item revealed no consistent tendency for the 
HA group to make more errors on the type with 
interfering wrong responses. A related finding 
has been reported by Himmelweit (1945). He 
compared the Raven Progressive Matrices 
scores and vocabulary scores of neurotic sub- 
jects. The Raven Progressive Matrices is a test 
of analogical thinking in which a concrete set 
usually leads systematically to the wrong 
answer. Himmelweit found a significant ten- 


dency for anxious and depressed patients ¢ 
have higher vocabulary scores and for hysteri- 
cal patients (who deny anxiety) to have higher 
matrices scores. Palermo et al. (1956) 

Castaneda et al. (1956) found differences favor- 
ing the LA group on complex, nonverbal. 
discrimination learning tasks. The question 





remains as to whether the general inferiority 
of anxious subjects on nonverbal tasks is a 
function of differential response 
matter (perhaps threat evoked by novelty) or 
of the differential effects of intratask inter. 
ference. A study needs to be done utilizing tw 


to subject 


types of nonverbal task, one with competing 
false response alternatives and the other with 
noncompeting alternatives. 
SUMMARY 
This study attempted to determine the 
effects of anxiety upon performance on complex 
reasoning problems. Manifest anxiety 
measured with three instruments: 
interpretation, sentence completion, and 


picture 


inventory. Two reasoning tasks, logical deduc- 
tion and figure analogies, were each divided 
into four separate subtests of increasing degrees 
of complexity defined in terms of the number 
of components involved in the problem. It was 
found, contrary to hypothesis, that the higl 
manifest anxiety groups performed at a sup 
rior level on logical deduction complex prob- 
lems than did the low manifest anxiety groups 
The differences were found for extreme groups 
selected on the basis of each separate per- 
sonality instrument as well as on a combinatior 
of all three. There were no significant differ- 
ences on the figure analogies problems for t 
manifest anxiety groups. The high group on a! 
inventory ‘fear-of-failure” score was signil- 
cantly inferior on the most complex figur 
analogies subtest. The results do not support 
the hypothesis that the performance of the HA 
subject will show greater intratask interference 
disorganization, or ego defensiveness when t! 
complexity of a task is increased simply 
increasing the number of components in 
task. The results 

pretation that the HA subject is more strongly 


are consistent with the int 
committed to performing well as long as t 


experimental situation does not present 


serious, ego involving threat. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM, JUDGMENTAL PROCESSES, AND 
DISPLACEMENT OF HOSTILITY’ 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


University of Wisconsin 


N an earlier paper (Berkowitz, 1959) the 

writer reported that anti-Semitic college 

students were more likely to displace 
hostility onto a previously neutral bystander 
when angered than were their less prejudiced 
peers. These findings not only tend to support 
the scapegoat theory of prejudice; they also 
raise the problem of explaining the negative 
results obtained in other, similar investigations. 
Lindzey (1950), for example, exposed groups 
of subjects, either very high or very low in 
minority group prejudice, to experimentally- 
induced frustrations and found that the preju- 
diced subjects did not differ significantly fron 
the less prejudiced group on his measures of 
hostility displacement. 

Since the writer’s investigation had also used 
extreme groups selected on the basis of a very 
similar measure of anti-Semitism, it seems 
likely that the variation in results can best be 
accounted for in terms of the indices of dis- 
placement. Berkowitz used questionnaire rat- 
ings of the subjects level of friendliness toward 
a given peer, the experimenter’s confederate, 
while the other experimenters employed fan- 
tasy measures of aggression. This difference 
ratings con- 
affected by 
the fantasy 


may be important because the 
ceivably could have been more 
judgmental processes than were 
Berkowitz (1961) dem- 
friendliness 


indices. Holmes and 
onstrated that ratings of 
subject to judgmental influences; conditions 


are 


analogous to those producing judgmental con- 
trast effects in psychophysical experiments 
gave rise to contrast-like effects in these friend- 
liness ratings. However, granting the operation 
of judgmental processes, we also must assume 
that highly prejudiced people make different 
kinds of judgments when frustrated than do 
their less prejudiced fellows. 

A recent paper has shown how these differ- 
ences might operate (Berkowitz, 1960). As is 

1 This study, conducted by the writer’s class in 
Experimental Social Psychology, is part of a research 


program supported by Research Grant M1540(C2) 


from the National Institute of Health, United States 
Public Health Service. 
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vell known, when a person makes a judgment 
he compares the to-be-evaluated stimulus with 
some appropriate standard. A contrast effect 
arises in this process when there is a relatively 
between th 


psychological distance 


standard, 1.€., 


great 


stimulus and the the distance 





appears greater than it “really” is (as defined, 
for example, by an observer not affected by the 
standard), while assimilation, in which tl 

distance is minimized, occurs when the true 
relatively 
distance coordinated, 
things, to the number of discrete categories tl 
observer can establish 
evaluated stimulus and the standard on rele- 


distance is small. Psychologica 


can be among other 


between the to-be- 
vant dimensions. Generally, the greater the 
number of discriminations the observer can 
make among stimuli objectively located be- 
tween the critical stimulus and the standard on 
these dimensions, the greater the perceived 
distance between them. Persons who typically 
employ broad when 
stimulus objects should therefore be mor 
likely to display judgmental assimilation than 
people who characteristically make finer dis- 


categories evaluating 


criminations.? 
In applying this analysis to the study of anti- 
Semitism and displacement, the i 


suggested that stress serves to 
categories established by the highly prejt 


+} 





and to narrow se Set up by the le SS | 
diced. As a the 
exhibit assimilation. 7 hey do not cle irl diffe 


result, former are likely 


entiate between the immediate frustrator and 
} + +h 


the objectively neutral person so that 
tive feelings aroused by one can be generalize 
This differentiation prob- 


] +h 
when tie 


readily to the other. | 
ably would take place, however, 
2 This statement can be tautological in terms 


For example, yries” can be 


operations “broad categ¢ 
taken to mean a 
gradient for stimuli in that class. The person r 


to all of the objects in the category b¢ 


relatively flat stimulus gen¢ 


the same way 
cause they have similar stimulus qualities 
Similarly, “assimilation” also involves stimulus gen 
ization. In this case the same judgmental respo 
made to the objects because they have simil: 
qualities. 
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ilus objec ts are a “‘real”’ person, the expe ri- 
‘a “nonreal” picture on a TAT 
ard.) The less prejudiced, on the other hand, 








spparently respond to the stress of the frustra- 
n by differentiating the frustrator from the 


bystander more sharply, a tendency heighten- 
ing the contrast between these two objects and, 


xcording to the results, they become some- 
what friendlier to this by stander. 

Two studies were used to support this line 
f thought. In the first of these, Brown (1953) 


wed that highly authoritarian persons (as 
ved by the California F Scale) exhibit 


problem solving rigidity than less 
ritarian subjects, but only when placed 
the stress of an ego involving situation. 
this finding is translated into the present 
framework, it that the 


yithoritarian’s categorizations generally be- 


ical suggests 





Once 
to 
lifferentiate into the various types of problems 
t he could discriminate among under condi- 
Apparently, as 


me broader under at least mild stress. 


stress is created, he becomes less likely 


w ego involvement. 


~ 


( 
far as he is concerned, they all are in one 
itegory, and he responds in a similar manner 


ll of the problems. 


second study, conducted by Pauline 


Schoenberg under the present writer’s supervi- 
n, sought to test this interpretation employ- 

g the format of a more typical investigation 
dgmental processes. Phe subjec ts were 


sked to rate the “‘goodness” of 11 personality 





ralts, with the first 7 traits, all clearly “good” 
r ali Cle rly “bad.”’ as defined by the prior 
idgments of 68 other subjects, providing the 
mparison standard, and the remaining 4 
eing relatively neutral. Other investigations 


ng these traits had shown that there 


generally is a contrast effect in the evaluation 
f the neutral traits; they are judged as rela- 
ive y “bad” when prec eded by the 7 good 
and as relatively “good” when they 
lolow the bad standard. In other words, most 
subjects seem to differentiate the neutral traits 
preceding traits so that by comparison 
they more 


the latter standard 


diferent than they really are. Following this 


appear 


we hypothesized that subjects high 
in F would be less likely to show a contrast 
effect in their evaluations of the neutral traits 
when placed in an ego involving condition 
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than when given less ego involving instructions, 
supposedly because the stress of the former 
condition caused them to make poorer dis- 
criminations between the standard and neutral 
traits. The earlier displacement experiment 
also suggested that these results might be re- 
versed in the case of less authoritarian sub- 
jects. In that study, it will be recalled, subjects 
who were low in prejudice became somewhat 
friendlier to the neutral peer when they were 
frustrated by the experimenter, as if they had 
sharpened their differentiation between these 
two. Extrapolating, we predicted that subjects 
low in F would be more likely to exhibit a con- 
trast effect when ego involved than when not 
given ego involving instructions. The results 
of this second study generally were consistent 
with our expectations (Berkowitz, 1960). 
However, there are difficulties in extending 
tween anti- 
lhe 


these findings to the re lationship be 


Semitism and displacement of hostility. 


instructions given the subjects in the judgment 
the traits all 


referred to one person. Although the writer has 


experiment emphasized that 


argued against this possibility (Berkowitz, 
1960), the obtained results conceiv ibly could 
stem from differences in adherence to the “‘all- 
one-person” instruction. The present study was 


designed to resolve this proble m. The s ibje cts 
selected primarily in terms of their scores on 
the anti-Semitism scale are asked to evaluate 
the same sets of traits employed in the earlier 


Schoenberg-Berkowitz study, but without 


being told that the traits pertain to one particu- 
ly the same 


lar person. Nevertheless, ess« nti Lully 
ighly anti-S« mitic 


results are expected: the | 


subjects should display grosser categorizations 


under the stressful situation than in the more 
secure, non-ego-involving situation, while the 
reverse should be true for the subjects low in 
anti-Semitism. 
METHOD 
Subjects 
Sixty-five female and 33 male college students 


participated in the two sessions of this experiment. 


They recruited from a pool of approximately 


120 volunteers from an introductory psychology 


were 
course 
111 


t questionnaire supposedly 
’ 


who, in a preliminary session, had completed a 
item, five-alternative, Like 
“attitudes toward everyday matters.’ 
Twenty-eight of these items were taken from the 
California F Scale, while 17 items came from the 
measure of anti-Semitism (A-S) developed by the same 


assessing their 
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investigators (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, 1950). In both cases i scores varied fron 
tour poi or a response indica igre ent 
withar m tozero forthe esponse st y tree.” 
rhe distribution of obtaine cores on the measures 
was concentrat towa the v ¢ f possible 
range 12 to 67, median 44 for the F Scale, and 1 
to 49, median 14 tor the A-S scale 

In t eli i or he t » f 
out a separate wort ind class schedul \ r their 
name nd addresse The writer cod these papers 
so that the 15 experimenters taking pa he 1 
would not know the subjects’ attitude scor« nd rai 
aomiy ned each ipbject to one ol the « ht ¢ eri 
mental conditions, maintaining controls or mn the ce 
frequencies and the ratio of men to women in each 


condition Each experimenter then contacte one of the 


six or seven subjects assigned to him for the second 
session, when he administered the instructions ap 
propriate to the condition for which th ject was 
scheduled. Knowing only the F and A-S scores of the 


subjects who had participated in th 


their 


e© second session, 


but not the nature of judgmental responses, the 





writer then selected those subjects to be included in 
the data al rhe highl 1ti-S iti ibjects 
were those fa he upper thi f the A-S tribu 
tion of the 17 or higher), and also 





above the cale, while the less prej 
irom approxi 


uaiced it 
tribution (a 


score 


mately 


of 12 « low 


meaian on the ] 


Scale. As a ubject Civice 
evenly among ntal condition i 
i ek he ee 


Experimental Procedure 


In the second session the experimenter t 





subject that the purpose of the study wa evelop 
quantitative ways of evaluating personality descrip 
tion uch as those cor niv included letters of 
reference. Supposedly the experiment wanted to find 
out how “goo or how “ha the a iectives were that 
were frequently used in these descriptions. To obtain 











this information, the experimenter would read a list of 
personality s to the subject and the subject would 
indicate the “‘goodne of each trait by calling off a 
score for each adjective A score of 1 was to mean that 
the trait was a “very good” personal quality, whil 
13 meant the trait was “very bad.” 

Half of the subjects were placed in a mildly stre 
ful, ego involving situation nforming them that 
their ratings would constitute a test, involving compari 
son with the evaluations made by experienced personnel 
directors in order to determine hich s jects were 
good judges Chis supposedly is preliminary to 
isolating the personality characteristics of good judges 
A lower degree of ego involvement, and _ therefore, 





presumably of stress, was induce in the remaining 
> Needless to say, the writer was pleasantly sur 
prised that there were any significant findings, much 


less that t was the close conformity to the results 


obtained in 


ere 


the study 


Schoenberg-Berkowitz 


earlier 








ects by t 


subj 


ng them that their judgment 


ality, or 


a test of their person 


of how good a 


wert The exp 1m té he I vante 
how ~ peoy le in general” felt about these t 
Eleven traits then were 1 to the subject 
subje t giving a score te é | ectiv 
seven traits provided the comparison st 
reported 68 | unde i tes 
limin invest on had rat of 
on a 13-point ule. Half of the present 
ceived I S ird Sev traits that the 
evaluate 1 goo e the o ne 
a ljectives the oe ha eva te i 
mediately f ing the star 
Setting th ol s ere \ tk 
menter read the same four t ts, which ha 
been define y the judges neutral,’ to 
The traits and their scale values are given ir 
The standard traits were always given ir 
liste the t t ‘ n ta 
neutra! traits was systematically varied acc 
prearrang hedul 


test 
for both the 
traits are give 


sions are read 





significant diff 


stress level conditions in the 1 n jud 
ot the first seve! rall \ hin ¢ ch ol 
ard conditions. Thus, all subjects getting 
the “good” or “‘bad’”’ compa "ison trait 
ently received psychologically simular 
mental-standard stimuli. The questio1 


to what extent did the groups vary 
. 


differentiatio1 neutral traits from 


traits? 


I the 


Generally, this differentiation appar 
and there 


was made S a very stro! 


VW 
Wal 


trast effect; when all subjects are cor 
the neutral traits have a significantly | 
evaluation following the “good” 
after the “bad’’ traits 
001). However, the 


that th 


standard than 
146.26, p 
Table 2 


differences in the 


also show 5 


extent to 
traits were discriminated from the st 
stimuli. This is indicated, for example, 

‘There was 
68 judges as to the ratings 
i.e., they have a relatively small O value 


stone sense. The “neutral” traits 


have a relatively 


large Q value. Other studies 
out by | 1 tl 


the writer had 





generally are more sen 
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smental differences between the “good” in the more neutral condition, while the reverse 
bad” standard groups within each of the _ is true for the less prejudiced group. 

r stress-level conditions. As expected, the These discrimination differences do not occur 

high in A-S exhibited a greater con- with all of the stimuli, however. As can be 

t effect under low stress than inthe stronger seen in the table, the evaluations of the neutral 


ress condition. That is, only in the low stress _ traits by subjects high in A-S are affected relia- 
eatment were the neutral stimuli evaluated bly only when these adjectives follow the 
nificantly less favorably after the “good” ‘“‘good’’ comparison standard. In the case of the 
nafter the “bad” traits. Also as predicted, less prejudiced subjects, on the other hand, 
s pattern is reversed for the Low A-S sub- there is a near-significant difference (p 07) 
ts who display the’significant contrast effect between the high and low stress conditions 


” 


only for the neutral traits following the “bad 


ler high rather than low stress. In other : . . 
standard. (Since this difference was significant 
in the earlier Schoenberg-Berkowitz study, the 


finding is probably reliable.) Obviously, we 


tds, the prejudiced subjects seem to make 
rer dist riminations between the standard 
jsubsequent stimuli under mild stress than ‘ 3 : ' 

cannot say at this point whether these results 


severely restrict the applicability of the present 





rABLE 1 . . . 
hypotheses. The fact that the High A-S sub- 
SCALE VALUES OF THE STANDARD AND NEUTRAI Bly Loy yr 
[RAITS jects tended to exhibit relatively gross cate- 
l “very good”; 13 = “very bad gorizations under stress only in the “‘good” 
conditions may be explained in many ways. 
= a 
For example, other meaning dimensions, such 
: as the “potency” or “activity” (Osgood, Suci, 
ay Value Value & Tannenbaum, 1957) of the “bad” traits may 
as have affected the extent to which the preju- 
Adaptable 1.57 1. Aloof 10.09 : < ae" ; } 
2. Ambitious 1.69 2. Downhearted 10.45 diced individuals could categorize these ad jec - 
3. Cheerful 1.57 | 3. Belligerent 11.14 tives together with the subsequent neutral 
4. Intelligent 1.36 | 4. Glum 11.09 : ; : : 
5. Confident 2.19 5. Irritable 11.59 adjec tives; the two sets of traits m Ly have been 
: — 2.39 | 6. Dull - 75 too far apart on these dimensions, at least as 
arm 2.63 7. Obstructive 0.83 : - 4 : . 
lar as tne High A-S subjec ts were concerned, 
" —a for them to be placed in the same broad cate- 
gory. A similar account could be given of the 
Adjective cale Valu behavior of the Low A-S subjects. Neverthe- 
‘ less, in both cases the present hypothesis seems 
8. Quiet 6.70 the 
9. Reserved 6.12 generally to be supported: prejudiced subjects 
10. Shrewd 6.05 manifest a different kind of judgmental process 
11. Nonchalant 6.79 ; . . . 
under stress than do their less prejudiced peers. 
TABLE 2 
MEAN JUDGMENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
(N = 7 in each condition 
A-S Leve Hi Low 
I Hig Low Higt Low 
Bad Good Bad Good Bad Good Bad 
n judgments of 2.66, 9.87. ie FF 10.94, 2. 10.01, 2.56, 10.10, 
idgments « 5.61 5.23, 6.974 5.29 7.244 5.44 7.06 6.49 
- traits 
Cells containing the same subscript are not significantly different from each other (at the level) by Duncan multiple range 
4 the cel t ¢ 1cluded in the one analysis. Note that even if the relatively slight mean anchorage differences 





t 
sumed to be reliably different, they could not in themselves nsistently account for the differences in judgments of the neutral 








DISCUSSION 

The present argument obviously faces prob- 
lems in addition to the difficulties inherent in 
interpreting the judgmental results as stem- 
ming from differences in discrimination ten- 
dencies. In order to generalize the findings to 
the earlier study of hostility displacement it is 
necessary to equate the ego involving treat- 
ment in this experiment to the frustration 
produced by the experimenter in the other 
investigation. A recent paper by Easterbrook 
(1959) provides support for this perhaps un- 
attractive assumption—and also presents other 
difficulties. 

Easterbrook (1959) reviews a number of 
studies demonstrating ‘‘that emotional arousal 
acts consistently to reduce the range of cues 
that an organism uses” (p. 183). This reduction 
in “the range of cue utilization” is essentially 
identical to the present conception of ‘“ ategory 
broadening.” The range is said to have shrunk 
when the organism makes relatively little use 
of peripheral (partially relevant) cues. Failure 
to attend to peripheral cues also implies that 
the organism responds primarily to the gross 
aspects of the stimuli and not make fine dis- 
criminations among them. In the present 
terminology, the stimuli are more likely to be 
grouped together in the same category. Not 
making these sharp differentiations (not re- 
sponding to the fine details that differentiate 
the stimuli from each other), the organism acts 
as if the stimuli were largely equivalent. 

Easterbrook (1959) points out that reduction 
in the range of cue utilization apparently takes 
place following a great variety of instigating 
conditions, all of which may be regarded as 
emotion arousing. These conditions include 
food de privation, threats to the self or to the 
body, and what is particularly important for 
this paper, the offering of a prize for effective 
performance, which seems essentially similar 
to the ego involving instruction of the present 
study. In both cases performance was made 
much more important to the individual. Pre- 
sumably, emotion might also have been 
aroused in these conditions, thus, equating 
these instigations with the frustration created 
by the experimenter in the hostility experi- 
ment, at least as far as the discrimination 
process is concerned. 

Applying this reasoning to the present study, 
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we also would have to contend that the appar. 
ently gross discriminations made by the Higt 
subjects in the stress condition resulted from 
emotional arousal. Their behavior in the judg. 
mental task then becomes a special instance of 
a more general phenomenon: a reduction in the 
range of cue utilization (i.e., category broaden- 
ing) under emotion-producing conditions re. 
sulting in less adequate discrimination among 








the stimulus objects confronting them. As a 


consequence, responses (su h as_ hostility 





instigated by one of these objects ¢ 
generalized readily to other obj cts. 

It is the behavior of the subjec ts low in | 
that is inexplicable from this point of vie 
One possibility is that the phenomenon d 
not occur in such people under stress. It may 
also be that the Low F people were not made 
emotional by the present con litions. However 
such an explanation cannot account for the 
presumably sharper differentiations made by 
these subjects both under stress and following 
the experimental frustration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to test 


theoretical argument used to explain the differ- 
ent results in various investigations of the 
scapegoat theory of prejudic e. Berkowitz 
(1959) had obtained evidence supporting the 
scapegoat theory, while other experimenters 
(e.g., Lindzey, 1950) have obtained essential) 
negative results. Briefly, it is suggested that the 
index of hostility displacement employed by 
Berkowitz was more affected by judagmenta 
processes than the indices of fantasy aggression 


used by the other investigators, and 


highly prejudiced people make different kinds 
of judgments under stress than do people lower 
in prejudice. According to this judgmenta 
analysis, the conceptual categories established 
by those high in prejudice tend to broadet 
under stress, i.e., they make poorer discrimina- 
tions, so that both the frustrator and a neutra 
‘yystander are more likely to be included int 

same category and the hostility aroused by the 
former can readily be generalized to thi 

Less prejudiced people, on the other 
apparently react to stress with a ten 
make finer differentiations. As a result, ther 
was a heightened contrast between the 


trator and the bystander for these p¢ 














> appar. eir friendship for the bystander tended to 
High F rease. 

d from To test these hypotheses, extreme groups on 
1€ judg- e Levinson anti-Semitism scale were placed 
tance of ither in a mildly stressful, ego involving condi- 
n in the tion or in a less stressful, non-ego-involving 
roaden- ndition, and were asked to evaluate the 
ons re- | general “goodness” of 11 personality traits. 


among fhe first 7 (comparison standard) traits objec- 


1. As a vely differed from the last 4 traits on this 


rstility goodness” dimension. As was found in a pre- 
yuld be ninary investigation employing the same 

rocedure (Berkowitz, 1960), the results gen- 
w in | rally are in accord with the hypotheses; the 
f view ghly anti-Semitic subjects seemed to make 
mn does grosser discriminations under stress than tn the 
It may re neutral situation, while the reverse was 
t made rue for the less prejudiced subjec Ss. The find- 
ywever gs suggest, furthermore, that these differ- 
for the es stem from differences in perceptual 
ude by liscriminations rather than from differences in 
lowing legree of consistency, i.e., dilierences in a tend- 


y to give the same evaluative responses. All 
ubjects apparently differentiated the last 4 
rom the first 7 traits; their evaluations of these 
heal ) sets of traits were different in the range of 





differ- | imbers used. Instead of differing in the con- 
of | sistency of their responses, the subjects seemed 
= vary in the magnitude of the perceived 
: ference between the comparison and subse- 
ania uent stimuli. 
ntially | i this judgmental analysis is correct, it 
at the raises the problem of whether the question- 
od by naire ratings employed in the writer’s earlier 
nenta study of displacement really assessed the 
onsien strength of the subjects hostility drive. Un- 
that loubtedly, aggressive behavior and judgmental 
kinds valuations represent different response classes. 
lower Nevertheless, there probably is a correlation 
renta etween these two sets of responses, at least at 
ished 
vader 
yV C 
LC. 
ner 
frus 
‘ 
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the extremes. Feelings of friendliness towards 
another only result in more favorable 
evaluations of him than do feelings of neutral- 
ity or unfriendliness (Berkowitz, 1957), but 
he favorable evaluations may also weaken if 


not 


th 
not prevent the occurrence of aggressive acts. 
Moreover, aggression generally 
frowned upon in civilized society, the expres- 


with overt 
sion of unfavorable evaluations frequently is 
the only relatively permissible way that 
aggressive inclinations may be displayed. It 
certainly should not be concluded that un- 
favorable evaluations have nothing to do with 


aggression. 
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THE EFFECT OF AMOUNT OF POSSESSION OF THE TRAIT 


OF HOSTILITY ON ACC 


OF HOSTILITY 


BERNARD 


Interfaith Counseling 


NE of the | 


personality theories is that a person’s 


asic assumptions of most 

perception of others is influenced by 
his own personality characteristics. Further, if 
the negatively 
valued, the person’s ability to assess the pres- 


possessed characteristic is 
ence of the same trait in others is believed to 
be impaired. Insight into one’s own personality 
is thought to mitigate such distortion. Indeed, 
one of the goals of didactic therapy is to help 
the therapist-in-training to gain insight into 
his own actions and thus avoid projecting his 
own motives onto his patients. 

Despite the very general acceptance of these 
beliefs, they lack adequate experimental vali- 
dation. The present study was therefore de- 
signed to investigate how possession of a trait 
of low social value affects the objective evalua- 
tion of the strength of the trait in others. A 
second ecbjective was to determine whether 
insight into one’s standing on a trait increases 
the objectivity with which a person assesses 
it in others. 

The trait dimension of ‘‘hostility-friendli- 
ness” was selected as the negative trait to be 
studied, partly for reasons extraneous to this 
study (Murstein, 1956). There are, however, 
good reasons for choosing this dimension when 
working with fraternity members who com- 
prised the subjects in this investigation. First, 
requests for judgments of this trait do not 


arouse undue opposition from the subjects 
because of reluctance to say anything unfavor- 


able about the other members of their group.” 
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persons for their aid in the collection of data: Martin 
Dworkin, Allen I. Laskin, Joan Laskin, George Lassen, 
Joseph Marin, Nelly K. Murstein, and Roberto Roth. 
Maureen Bendick helped with the 
Martha Pareis aided greatly in editorial matters relat 
ing to the preparation of the manuscript 
due to Charles A. Moss for kindly 
in drawing the figure 

2 In a previous “ the trait of “hostility 
rhe use of this trait, 
the part 
of 


computations 


tor 
to 


Thanks are 
} 


giving of his time 


plot stu gs 
however, met with 
ol I 


su 
thei: 


had been used. 


on the jects, 


term 


resistance 
to 


considerable 


re reluctant any fraternity 


who 


we 
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} 


Second, the trait can easily be ranked by s 


jects who are not professional psy¢ hologists 
At first glance the assumption that the 


sons ranked as least friendly, as in the preser 


per 


study, are also perceived as most hostile may 
seem questionable. May not a person be al 
and unfriendly and yet not hostile? But the 
manner in which “least friendly” was define 
by the investigator made it clear to the 
tha 


hostile. Subjects were told that “‘most fri ndly 


subi 


t these persons were to be evaluated 


meant 
tive, easiest to get along with, and Jeast h 
in the fraternity.” Moreover, the 1 
of the average reliability for the group judg- 


“that person who is the most 


( OOpeE is 
nagnitude 


ments of the 25 groups (.86) indicated that t! 
rankers probably employed a unidimensiona 


scale. 


In studying possession of the trait of host 
ity-friendliness, the pooled-rank method was 


used. A prime advantage of this method is that 


1 


each person uses the same distribution 
evaluate the group, avoiding “central te 
encies,”’ “leniency errors,” and “halo effec 


that reduce discrimination among the men- 
bers. In the pooled-rank method, if the “fore- 
ing” distorts the data the reliability of judg- 


ments by the group should be low. A fairly 
high reliability indicates that little distort 
has occurred. A second advantage is that 
method is easily explainable to the subje 
requires little time to administer, and tl 


permits the use of large groups. A third advan- 
tage is that the rankings may be easily con- 
The 


for this conversion rests on the assump 


justincatiol 


verted to normalized scores. 


tion that 


most personality traits are normally distrib- 
uted, a view championed by Guilford (1954 
and Calvin and Holtzman (1953), among 
others. Although groups of fraternity students 


cannot be assumed to represent the populatio! 





brothers as hostile. Consequently, the tra eeme 
the other end of the conti S 
employed, with the assumption that those s 
who were the least friendly were the most host 
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rmit into two halves and me r of his f red (without regard 
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TABLE 1 


Four PERSONALITY GROUPS 


Group High  G> Mg + 2.58 SE, G Mu 2.58 SE, 
Rankings S M,+ 2.58 SE, G S 2.58 V SEY + SES ge EgSE,+M 
For 
Hostility Low G Me — 2.58 SE, G M,. — 2.58 SEg 
S — G) > 2.58 WV SEg?+ SEs? — 2rgeSEgSEe+ Mig-s M. — 2.58 SE, 


to sign) to the M judgment for that individual by the 
remaining members to yield a discrepancy score. The M 
of these discrepancies for all individuals in the group 
represented the individual judge’s inaccuracy s 

The higher the discrepancy the greater the inaccuracy 


score 


RESULTS 


In correlating G and S scores for each of the 
groups, the range was found to be from 
—.33 to +4 71. The ave rage ? obtained via 
Fisher’s 2 transformation was .18 (p > .05). 
For the group as a whole, therefore, the sub- 
jects self pe rception scores bear little relation- 
ship to the peer judgments. 

lo test Hypothesis 1 that “‘hostile’’ subjects 
would perceive others more inaccurately than 
would ‘‘friendly” subjects, a 2 X 2 factorial 
design was set up for the dimensions “group 
judgments” (hostile or friendly) and “self- 
judgment” (hostile or friendly). Inspection of 
the plotted scores for each treatment combina- 
tion revealed no gross departure from nor- 
mality of distribution, and Bartlett’s test for 


homoge neity of variance indicated that the 


four groups did not differ significantly with 
regard to size of variance. The results of the 
) 


analysis of variance are shown in Table 2. 
In accord with the hypothesis, there is a 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERCEPTUAL INACCURACY 
SCORES FOR THE TRAIT OF HOSTILITY 


ource of Variance if WS 
Between Group Judgments 1 
Between Self-Judgments 1 015 .33 
Interaction Group X Self 1 


Within Groups 76 | .045 


Note.—For 1 and 70 df: 7.01 = significant at .01 point, 3.98 = 


significant at .05 point 





significant difference between the “host 
and “friendly” groups in accuracy of perc: 
tion of hostility in others, with the “host 
group being more inaccurate. Differences 
accuracy were not significant with respect t 
self-judgments or the interaction of group ar 


self-judgments. 


[The mean score for each eroup 1s show! 


graphically in Figure 1. The differences 
tween the groups do not appear very lar 


must be remembered, 


hax . ‘ ; 
However, d 


comparison between the groups and sil 


judgments, there is a considerable regress 
on G towards the mean asar t of the 
ber of judgments comprising the G score. 1 
is not true of the single judgement. It { 
therefore, that even for the t accurat 


perceiver, a considerable disparity 


between tl (, score and his o l judgme 
Che quest is then whether 
of any of e groups are relative ) 
tive 

Each group, therefore ct red 
every other group for differences betw 
means (Table 3). Both the hostile-insig 


and hostile-noninsightful groups were sig! 
cantly more inaccurate than the frie 
insightful group (p < .05 and p < .0 

tively). A comparison of the insightful gr 


(hostile-insightful, friendly-insightful) versus 


the noninsightful group (hostile-noninsig 
friendly-noninsightful) resulted in a signi! 
cantly greater mean for inaccuracy on the pa! 
of the noninsightful group (p < .01). Hypot 
esis 2 is therefore supported. 

The generality of these results might 
questioned if they could be shown to depen 


1 jarg 


on a few fraternities that contributed larg 
numbers of subjects to the four groups. rh 
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thus obtained from all of the fraternities. Ac- 






































145 . , _ oe £4) , . 
: cording to chance, 18.5 of these should be in the 
= 1404 ae ight order according to the ranking of the 
0 1.40 means and 18.5 in the wrong order. Actually, 
, 135 27 were in the correct order and only 10 were 
a ° - — . e . . ° 
: 5 1.34 incorrect. The likelihood of this result occurring 
w 130 te , ) , 
2 5 by chance, as tested by x“, Was less than .01, 
> © uw 4 lending considerable ¢ to the generality 
25 = = ending considerable support to the generality 
< = wo” x a : 4 . » . ° . 
z z 2 3 124 | of the findings for the fraternity groups investi 
= z ” = | . 
Pat Mig 9 120 ° z o gated. 
C 2 1 < 
2 «ws as a s = 
p= US “ ; : >S | DISCUSSION 
= — = aN 
Z o id > o | we 
$ u0y $ ce) i | =r | The data seem to warrant the conclusion 
ra | = - = ey | , ay : . : : 
a z eD | that, at least for the fraternity men studied in 
, “ 054 ui ue : tt: . , ; 
host : | x i the sample, extreme possession ol the trait of 
* | iw ' - sak a ze . 
per ? 100! it —.._.._—Cs=s“‘ihstiidity”’ significantly distorts the accuracy 
Stue 1. Mean perceptual inaccuracy scores for the of perception of this trait in others. The evi- 
nces ; extreme personality groups dence aiso indicate s that insightful persons of 
spe | se , : . extreme hostility or friendliness are signifi- 
fraternity origin and score of each subjec vas — . 


JUD ar E . . . . cantly more objective in their ] 
, relore examined. | wenty-three ol t} ) - . r , 
7 onttul The eftect of nu ight 


~~ ) dase ‘ : }: ‘ nonins persons. 
raternity and daormitory groups supp a at = : . er ' 
show ies : . . :; itself, however, probably is secondary to the 


verceplions than 
I 


, 
subject. Four groups supplied six : : : 
) : { , ; ; absence of the trait of hostility in insuring 
ects; 2 groups, five subjects; 1 group, four . 














. . objective pr reception. This statement is sup 
ts; 10 groups, three subjects; 9 groups, ’ thh : gp : . 
! : . ae: . ported by the results of Table 3 which show 
S €cts na l UT one supdieci | . . 
i Sing . ’ I t the ~ v ( ior the ho e-nol tru 
mity group was then investigated to nee yh ; 
ZTESSIOL Ee ' - versus hostile-insightful groups and for tl 
rmine W er the general rank order ol = ; : : ‘ ; 
e nun ; friendly-noninsightful versus friendly-insight- 
means with regard to perceptual inaccu- oe : a Beams cones : * 
‘ i ’ 13 . ll groups did not reach nificance at the .US 
5 d in Figure 1, would be found. © ene . 
l level though they ggest trend indicating 
percep na racy score tor each ; : ; 
1 t nsight does tacilitate ura I rt ) 
r \ ) y ( red nh tnat 1 
° T1lor It ?) \ her bo , ae ro ire 
\ for on sent in 
lgme¢ 4 CO D ed i CO pared U! CO l d 
( 5/ compar n ver : : 
n l 7ntiul roups tnat ( trend r ( ¢ 
rAl E 3 sig ce. O he othe! | ‘ wrouDpsS 
‘ . 
y EF \ \l y ( UPS ) } y f } 
, r S , res ‘ t 
—- aie : +a ; com] | to! e o p ¢ ( ) ity 
I G Ack Py EPT N ¢ S t he 1c nst it y elded lgniticant 
eun H x ty l¢ b US f Tr the hostile i ful ver- 
slg ) sus friendly rhtful group, and a r signifi- 
Sts — ( .9 1e for the ystile-noninsightful vi is 
versus Hostile-nonir 66 friendly-noninsightful gr Up 
ied uu ] lf - Ls - } , ‘ ; 
res stile-insichtful v : =e > 31° Che self-ranking apparently had no effect on 
al Lic-Insig ersus 1lendaiy-insignat d . ; ¥ " 
gr the perceptual judgments, although the 
versus 1ostue-insightful versus Friendly-nonin 85 method of measuring the self-concept does not 
gnu \ st sightfu versus Frie ? O7** seem as va id though it may be as reliable) as 
sig! the measurement of the objective possession 


' H stu ninsict sl areis : or hes ng e ; . — = 
he part | “*ste-noninsightful versus Friendly 1.51 of the trait. When a large group of individuals 
satel — 1.46 reliably judge ‘‘A”’ to be 2.5 o above the M for 





“hostility,” and by ranking we eliminate 
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0?** 








Gyre stile nae tf ] 66 ie: rv . ee = 

sgntiul Group (Hostile-insightful, halo” and “leniency” effects, we may have 

rriet insightful) versus Noninsight “git, a ol : 7 ; 
depen tw Group (Hostile-noninsightful, some confidence that “A” is hostile at least in 
1] } rrier noninsightful that behavior observed by his fraternity broth- 
S. 'Cttiaket hasan On mains ers. Such is not the case with self-judgments. 

i t na f Pp in a 
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Significant beyond .01 point One is less likely to be honest with others 
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and/or with oneself in estimating self-posses- 
sion of “hostility.”” Consequently, the self- 
rankings should be heavily influenced by per- 
sonal needs. Some subjects may rank them- 
selves as very hostile ac cording to the code of 
“see no evil in thy fraternity brothers.”’ Others 
may be very defensive about their possession 
of hostility and rank themselves as being low 
in hostility. The effect of varying “sets” should 
result in a comparatively large variance of self- 
judgments. The evidence bears this out in that 
the SD of S pooled for greater stability for the 
entire population was 1.79, as « ompared to the 
range of .57 to 1.21 for the SD of G for the 
different fraternities. It is apparent then that 
less confidence exists as to the validity of self- 
judgments as compared to group judgments 


SUMMARY 


Four groups of 20 college men (hostile- 
insightful, hostile-noninsightful, friendly-in- 
sightful, friendly-noninsightful) were evaluated 
for accuracy of judgments of their fraternity 
brothers, using the pooled-rank method. The 
normalized mean ranking was used as the 
criterion and the mean discrepancy between a 
given individual’s judgments of his fraternity 


brothers and the value assigned them by 
rest of the group constituted the percept 
inaccuracy score. Results indicated that 
groups differed significantly in accuracy. ] 
rank order of the groups for accuracy of per 
tion from most to least accurate was friend 
insightful, friendly-noninsightful, hostile- 
sightful, and hostile-noninsightful. Signifi 
differences in accuracy of perception wer 
found between hostile and friendly persons a: 
between insightful and noninsightful ones. N 
significant differences were found betwe 
individuals who judged themselves to 
friendly and those judging themselves 
hostile, nor for the interaction between or 


and self-judgments. 
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HE present paper addresses itself to the 
First, to what 
do young children accurately 
what is 


following two uestions: 

extent 
«riminate age differences? Second, 
relationship between the child’s capacity 
liscriminate age and his preference and 
etic judgments of people varying in age? 
e first question is obviously concerned with 
reption and concept formation, the second 

affective and attitudinal states in the 
‘onsider first the perceptual-cognitive as- 
ts of the problem. There is evidence that 


lren al 


a very early age are capable of 
ysiognomic discrimination. The well-known 
ng response to the stranger generally occurs 
| before the child is one year old. By con- 
t, the development of various categories or 
epts for identifying or classifying people 
Irs considerably later. It is one of the pur- 
s of the present study to specify when in 
life of the child the age concept is ac quired, 
fined O} erationally by the « hild’s « apacity 


make accurate age discriminations. 


e second aspect of the study concerns the 
and social consequences of age dis- 


mminability in young children. Consider first 


ase in which the child has little awareness 
differences. Since such children are 


this study was supported by the National Institute 
Mental Health, 1 nite States Pr lic Hea 
Research Grant M-1867, an 


Ith Service, 





was conducted 
he auspices of the Age Center of New England 
\ pre lary version of this paper was preser i 
April 1959 meetings he Eastern Psvchological 
J nks € \ Peggy Golde for ai 
g he stu 1d Robert Elashoff for statist 
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4 lle é 


nevertheless able to distinguish between 


people, they can be expected to find certain 
people more attractive than others, and per- 
haps, as a consequence, like these people more 
than the others. It would be most unexpected, 
however, to find any basis in age for such 
differential preference and esthetic judgments. 
A systematic bias (positive or negative) with 
regard to a particular class of people seems 
unlikely before the child has an adequate con- 
cept of the class in question. 
Consider next t children 
differences. When this stage of 
development is 


} 
} 
I 


LOSE who can dis- 


criminate age 
children 
might well begin to exhibit certain preferential 


cognitive reached, 


tendencies based on the age of people encoun- 
tered. If a bias against old people is manifested, 
the present study might have something to say 
about the origins of stereotypes often at- 
tributed to old people in Ameri 
Tuckman & Lorge, 1953). 


Phe 


Soc lety 


present investigation is evidently 


analogous in many respects to the recent work 
on. the development of racial attitudes in 
children. Studies by Goodman (1952) and 


that 
e perceptual discrimination of Negroes 


Landreth and Johnson (1953) have show: 
accurat 


and whites by young children is often accom- 


pa Lied by a decided tenden¢ y to preter whites 


to Negroes. It is our impression that the em- 


phasis on the ra ial problem has been accom- 


panied by a corresponding neglect of other 
important attributes of people i udies of 


children’s so ial perceptions We consider age 
to be one such important attribute and, hence, 


have undertaken to explore its impact on 


children in a photographic judgment context. 
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bo 
bo 


N. K 


METHOD 


5S ubje cls 


102 childr 


4 to 6, served as the subjects 


49 girls ranging 
f the study 


\ tot en, 53 boys and 
in age fror 
For the purposes of the present study, 
4-0 through 4-12 were 


sponding age categorizations were employed for 5- and 


uO 


subjects aged 


considered 4-year-olds. Corres 


6-year-olds. Subjects were obtained from summer day 


@ 


private schools in the Boston area.’ 
the subjects were in 


He 


designated as predon 


camps and 


fathers of the large majority of 


professional and managerial occupations. nce, the 


present sample can be inantly 


middle to upper middle class. 


Prov edure 
1 he 


passport photographs chosen from a pool of more 
100 photographs on the basis of similarity in emotional 
ot 


sets of 


than 


stimulus materials consisted of two 


expressiveness and general “pleasantness”’ appea 
ance. One set contained photographs of nine females 

) 
of 20 


other 


for whom mean age estimates made by a grou} 
adult judges ranged from 9.4 to 75.7 years. The 
set consisted of photographs of nine males whose mean 
ages, as estimated by the same adult judges, ranged from 
11.2 to 76.1 years. Age distances between photographs 
were of approximately equal magnitude in both sets. 
Agreement between the adult judges’ age estimations 
high. Kendall's 


to the judges’ age rankings of the two photo 


was very coefficient of concordance 
applied 
graph sets yielded Ws of .99 and .98 for male and female 
photographs, respectively. 





Subjects were seen individually by a female experi 
menter. After the experimenter established some rap 
port with the subject, she would spread one of the pic 
ture sets before him (her). The child was then told to 
look the pictures over carefully and to separate them 
into two piles—those liked and those not liked. Within 
each pile the subject chose the picture liked best, next 


best, and so on, until each of the nine pictures had been 


rank Aft 
“d, the 


assigned a this preference ranking was 


_ . . . . siticd . } ma 
complete pictu es were eshuftle l, and the same 


procedure vas repeated tor the criterion of attractive 
ness—which is the best looking or the prettiest, the 
next best, and so on? Finally the subjects ranked the 


pictures on the basis of age—which do you think is 


t, next oldest, and 


The 


olde so on 


second set of photographs was then spread be 


fore the child, and preference, attractiveness, a ige 
rankings again obtained. The particular orde f the 
three questions affective judgn ent prece g rt 





judgments—was intended to insure that most subjects 
could cope with the task at its inception. If age judg 
ments preceded those of preference and attractiveness, 
subjects unfamiliar with the conce “ht well 
lose interest. 

3 We wish to thank the following persons for king 


subjects available: Herbert J. Callahan of Mt. Ida 
Day Camp; Louise Keller : Wel 
Colle ge Judith \ Schoellkopf of the Ha vard Preschool; 
Decker ke of Dorchester House * Mary V. 
Wright of sllis School 
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Half of the subjects received the set of male ph 
graphs first; the other half first responded to the 


} +? 


set. Upon the subject’s completion of the tas 
interview was conducted to proviade 
formation about the subject’s awareness of signs 
and feelings about age differences. Ti 
questions were asked: How do you know wher 


one is old? How do you know when someone is y 
Whom that is « Are 


parents young or old? Are your grandparents 


do you know vou think 
or old? 

Scoring categories were derived for each 
Subjects’ 
two judges with agreements ranging fr 
Dis 


responses were coded independent 


the five questions 
third judge 


repancies were 


RESULTS 


| 


Since the basic data of the study are in | 


form of ranks, Spearman’s rho was used 
determine the magnitude of tl 
tween the variables. The mean age ranks of t! 
20 


against which the children’s age, 


1e relations 


adult judges constituted the standar 


preferen 
and attractiveness judgments were match 


The median correlations are shown separate 
for male and female subjects in Figures 1 
2. For each figure, the results have been plott 


+h 


separately for the male and female photogray 


sets. Table 1 presents the quartile deviati 
associated with the median values. 
Age Discriminabilily 


The four age discriminability curves (tl 
solid lines of Figures 1 and 2) 
in 
criminability 


are distinguls 


general, by a substantial increase in dis 


from ages 4 to 5, witl 


further increase noted from ages 5 to 6. Al 


the median values are of moderate to 
magnitude. Note, further, that the qua 
deviations shown in Table 1 for subjects’ age 


rankings are inversely related to subjects’ age 
The relatively large quartile deviations for + 
year-olds in relation to the moderately sizé 
medians for that group indicate that some 
the 4-year-olds are capable of performing 


task as well as their age seniors while others 
this age group are incapable of accurate ag 
discriminations. 

By the fifth year, the large majority of 
present sample of children closely appr 
adult performance in making relative ag 
criminations. Median values are quite hig 
and the quartile deviations (Table 1) are gen- 


With the 5-vear 


erally of low 
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CHILDREN’S DISCRIMINATION OF AGE DIFFERENCES 
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Fic. 1. Median correlations (Spearman rho’s) between adult age rankings and male children’s age, preference 


+ ter . ne nkir 
j attractiveness rankings. 


proving so very capable at the task, any sub- 
tantial further increase in age discriminability 

t the 6-year-old level is precluded. For the 
present sample of children, then, 5 is the age at 
hich ordinal age judgments begin to conform 

the adult criterion. This does not imply, of 
uurse, that 5- and 6-year-old children approxi- 
mate adult performance in making absolute 
hronological age estimates. 

Regarding sex differences in the capacity to 
liscriminate age, the results indicate a slight 
superiority for the girls at the 4-year-old level 
for both sets of photos. These sex differences, 
however, do not achieve statistical significance 
Mann-Whitney U test). 

Differences in age judgments between photo 
sets are shown in Table 2. These were obtained 
} subtracting each subject’s correlation for 
ale photos from his (her) correlation for 
Since the distribution of these 
manifest any 
positive or negative directional bias, the sign 





ale pl Otos. 


iiierences did not systematic 


the difference was ignored in obtaining 
median and Q values. Table 2 shows that the 
ryear-old female subjects yield the largest 


edian and Q values. On the whole, however, 


these values are quite small given the theoreti- 
cally possible magnitude of intrasubject dis- 
crepancies. Apparently, age cues are of approxi- 
mately equal salieuce for male and female 
stimulus faces. From another perspective, these 
results may be considered indirect evidence of 
the high reliability of age judgments. 


Relation of Age Judgments to Preference and 
Altractiveness Judgments 

To determine whether a child’s preference 
and attractiveness judgments biased 
toward the younger or older stimulus figures, 
the child’s rankings were correlated with the 
mean adult age rankings. This procedure was 
selected over the alternative of correlating the 
preference and attractiveness judgments with 
the child’s own age rankings, for the meaning 
of the latter correlations would depend upon 
the degree to which the child accurately dis- 
criminated age. The adult standard, on the 
other hand, serves as an appropriate common 
baseline for all subjec ts. 

The median rho’s for preference and attrac- 
tiveness rankings are shown by age of child in 
the dashed and dotted lines, respectively, of 


were 
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Fic. 2. Median correlations (Spearman rho’s) between adult age rankings and female children’s age, preferet 
and attractiveness rankings. 


Figures 1 and 2. A positive correlation indicates increasing age of the subject. There is 


a stronger preference for and more attractive- siderably more agreement, then, regarding w! 


ness attributed to the younger stimulus person. is younger and older than there is with respe 


It will be noted that the preference and attrac- to judgments of liking and attractiveness of t 
7 


tiveness curves are reasonably close to one same photographs. This finding is hardly sur 
another for both sex of the subject and photo- prising, of course, ior while judgments of ag 


graph, and, to varying degrees, below the age are quite stimulus-bound, preferenc 


discriminability curves. These data strongly attractiveness judgments involve tudir 

suggest, then, that an age biased affective and personality factors to a considera 

response to the photographs does not precede greater extent. 

the stage of cognitive development required for Returning to Figures 1 and 2, it willl 

accurate age discriminations. that affective responses to the female p! 
Variability (quartile deviations) of the in- graph set reveal, for both male and fen 

dividual preference and attractiveness correla- subjects, an increasing bias in favor of 


tions are reported in Table 1. In contrast tothe younger stimulus figures over t 
values for age reported in the same table, the age span. (The preference curve for f¢ 


variability of the preference and attractiveness subjects reaches its peak at age 5.) Subject * 


| 
tt n 
Lic | 


rho’s, in general, shows a less steep decline with differences are more pronounced for 
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CHILDREN’s Dist 
rABLE 1 
CARTILE DEVIATIONS OF DISTRIBUTIONS O1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUBJECTS 
RANKINGS AND ADULT STANDARD 
I I Male I 
. - 
Age | P 
4 17 22 32 29 40 32 39 
16 16 31 2 07 27 37 
6 20 06 18 19 09 ?1 33 
j 16 33 34 Ww »4 31 35 
16 07 18 19 06 34 25 
( 17 05 17 07 40 30 
rABLI 
INS AND QUARTILE DEViATIONS FOR ABSOLUTE 
SCREPANCIE BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALI 
PHOTOS IN CORRELATIONS OF THE SUBJECTS 
AGE RANKINGS WITH ADULT AGE RANKINGS 
M 
} OS 11 
5 10 OS 
Us US 
4 19 21 
5 O4 07 
¢ 10 ) 
Grapn set rhe difference is largely one 
irve slope, female subjects showing a sub- 


il increase from age 4 to 6 in their prefer- 


for the younger stimulus persons, while 
es manifest a less marked increase in prefer- 


] 
} 


ind, indeed, show a slight decline at the 


ear-old level. Note further that the attrac- 


ness curves deviate more from the prefer- 


urves for the ma as opposed to the 


male photos. This effect very probably re- 
th We 3 +Y _ 7 oat 
e child’s increasing awareness of cu 


| values which link appearance and desira- 
n tor males 


ty more strongly for females thi 


\ sider next whether the subjects manifest 


sistent preference or attractiveness biases 


tmale or female nhot . 2 : : 
naie ¢ remaie pnotos vide an an- 


Tr to this que stion, eat h 5 ibje cts pré ference 
nd attractiveness correlations for male photos 
re subtracted from his (her) c rresponding 
trelations for female Thus, a positive 


crepancy indicated the subject’s preference 
nd attractiveness judgments were more 
rongly related to the adult age baseline for 
; 
, 


RIMINATION OF 


we 


AGE DIFFERENCES 22 
the female photos, while a negative discrepancy 
indicated that these relationships were stronger 
}.. 5-, and 


6-year-old male and female subjects on prefer- 


the mal photos. In every ise 


_ 
LOI 


ence and attractiveness—12 comparisons in 
ll), the sum of the ranked positive discrep- 
ancies exceeded the sum of the ranked negative 
discrepancies. In other words, preference and 
attractiveness judgments were uniformly more 
likely to 
faces than the corresponding male faces. 

A final question asked of the photograph 


judgment data was the extent to which the 


favor the younger female stimulus 


capacity to discriminate age influenced prefer- 
ence and attractiveness judgments of stimulus 


persons varying in age. To answer this ques- 


tion, the sample was arbitrarily divided into 
discriminators and nondiscriminators using as 
the cutting point a rho between the subject’s 
age and adult age rankings significant at the .05 
level or beyond (a rho of .59, one-tailed, for 
n 9 stimuli). Given this criterion for assign- 
ment, 81 subjects (79.5% of the sample) were 
classified as discriminators of the male photos, 
and 78 subjects (76.5% of the sample) were so 
classified for the set of female photographs. 
Statistical significance at the .05 level was 
also chosen as the cutting point for an age bias 
in preference and attractiveness judgments. 


In the present case, however, a two-tailed 


criterion was employed, since liking may be 
associated with either end of the age con- 
tinuum. Accordingly, those subjects yielding 
Spearman rho’s exceeding +.68 were con- 


sidered to be manifesting age-biased preference 
and attractiveness judgments. 

Che relationships between age discrimina- 

rABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE OF THE SUBJECTS 

AND OLDER STIMULUS PERSONS 

and Negative rho’s for Preference and 


FAVORING YOUNGER 
Significant, Positive, 
Attractiveness 


with Adult Age) By CAPACITY TO DiIscRIMINATI 
AGI 

Pref Att 
\ I I “ 

- ~ > ~ 
Yes (V = 78 Female 56.4 0.0 60.3 | 0.0 
No (N = 24 Female 4.2 ‘2 8.3 0.0 
Yes (N 81 Male $5.8 | 3.7 | 32.1 | 4.9 
No (N = 21 Male 9.5 9 5 4.8 9 5 
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bility, on the one hand, and preference and 
attractiveness, on the other, are shown in Table 
3. For both sets of photographs, a very small 
percentage of the nondiscriminating subjects 
shows an affective bias in favor of either 
younger or older faces. On the other hand, the 
subjects who accurately discriminate age are 
much more favorably disposed toward the 


younger stimulus persons. Of those subjects 


who do not favor the youngest faces in their 
preference and attractiveness judgments, only 
a small percentage are inclined in favor of the 
oldest faces in the photograph sets. This finding 
suggests that the remaining subjects may show 
a systematic bias toward faces in the middle- 
age range, or what is more likely, t jt 
ments of these subjects may be based on at- 
tributes of the stimulus pictures other than age. 
Re sponses to Interviex Ouesti ns 

Are there any relationships between the 
subject’s responses to the interview questions 
and his (her) capacity to discriminate age 
Before examining this problem, further con- 
sideration must be given to the division of the 


sample in terms of age discriminability. The 


distinction between discriminators and non 
discriminators shown in Table 3 was reported 
separately for the male and female photograph 
sets. If we wish to characterize a ubject in 
terms of the accuracy of | we jud nts o1 
b th photo sets, tl imple mM t be divide 1 in 
a different way. In brief, a total of 72 subjects 
satisfied the age discriminability criterion 
(rho 59) on both photo sets. Of the remain- 
ing 30 subjects, 15 subjects met this criterion 
on etiher the male or female photo se {t, al 115 


subjects on netiher set. In the presentation of 
the interview results, the distinction between 
the latter two groups of subjects will be main- 


tained. The subjects who accurately discrimi- 


nated age on only one set of pi tures will be 
designated as “partial discriminators.”’ Those 
subjects who fell short of the criterion on both 
photo sets will be called “nondiscriminators.” 
At first blush, it might appear that the neces- 
sity for the above distinction is inconsistent 
with the data reported in Table 2. The use of 
any arbitrary criterion to divide a distribution, 
however, often results in some scores relatively 
close to one another being relegated to different 
classes. 

We turn now to the interview data. The 


TABLE 4 


RESPONSES (in Percentages*) ¢ 


PARTIAL DISCRIMINATORS, AND NONDISCRIMINAT 
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SOMEONE Is OLD?” 
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CHILDREN’S DISCRIMINATION OF AGE DIFFERENCES 


ith these results, discriminators most fre- 
ently mentioning the absence of the phys- 
momic qualities attributed to the “old” in 


ihe previous question, partial and nondis- 
riminators referring primarily to bodily size or 


indicating that they do not know. Differences, 


wever, Were not as marked in the present 
ase, for 28 % of the discriminators, as opposed 
40% of partial and nondiscriminators, cite 
lily size with reference to someone being 
young.” The concept “young,” for some 
subjects, seems to connote a distinction be- 
tween children and adults. In such cases, 
reliance upon physiognomic cues alone would 
bviously not be required for accurate dis- 
i ion between those “yvoung”’ and “not 





Consider next the question: ““Whom do you 
w that you think is old?”’ Grandparents or 
persons of that generation were mentioned by 
5, 33.3, and 13.3% of the subjects in the 
liscrimination, partial discrimination, and 
ndiscrimination groups, respectively. Fur- 
ther, 46.7% of the partial and nondiscrimi- 
ators were unable to specify anyone thought 
be “old,”’ as opposed to 18.1% for the dis- 
riminators. Of the various people who occupy 
+} 








world of the young child, it is the grand- 
parents who are likely to be the oldest. Hence, 
e between-group differences observed in the 
we of the “grandparent” category provide 
ther validating evidence for the photo- 
lgment findings. 
Finally, when asked the direct questions 
Are your parents young or old?” and “Are 
your grandparents young or old?’’—subjects 
generally stated that parents are “young” and 
gran iparents are “old.” There were no sub- 
differences between groups in this 
regard, though such responses were most fre- 
lent for the age discriminators. Forty percent 
f the nondiscriminating subjects considered 
parent “voung,” the other “‘old,”’ but few 
subjects in the other two groups made this 
istinction. It appears most unlikely that the 
nological age discrepancies between the 
s of nondiscriminators substantially 
hose of parents of the subjects in 
the other two groups. Accordingly, these re- 
Suts point to the confusion of the nondis- 
Timinating subjects regarding the age dimen- 


son and suggest that many of these subjects 


to 
nN 
~~ 


make age distinctions on highly irrelevant 
grounds. 

A few of the discriminators and partial dis- 
criminators (maximum of 15.3%) spontane- 
ously categorized one or more of the parents 
or grandparents as “in between young and 
old.” None of the nondiscriminators em- 
ployed the above categories. It is entirely Pos- 
sible, of course, that the dichotomous quality 
of the two questions discouraged more fre- 
quent use of such a “middle-aged” response. 

As for the partial discriminators, they re 
semble the discriminators on some of the cate 
gories, and the nondiscriminators on others 
On still other categories, the partial dis 
criminators manifest response frequencies 
about midway between those of the other 
two groups. There appears, then, to be a 
transitional phase through which some, if 
not all, children pass on their way to accurate 
age discriminability. At this stage, subjects 
seem to have an incipient awareness of age- 
relevant physiognomic cues, but have not as 
yet defined the age concept so as to disregard 
irrelevant stimulus information. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the present study indicate 
quite clearly that children as young as 4 years 
of age are capable of fairly accurate age dis- 
criminations solely on the basis of physiog- 
nomic information. Indeed, since a substantial 
proportion of the 4-year-old group was equal 
to the task, it is entirely possible that a small 
percentage of children in the late 3-year-old 
range would satisfy the discrimination cri- 
terion employed in the present experiment. It 
should be noted, however, that the present 
sample of children overrepresents the higher 
levels of socioeconomic status, and, very pos- 
sibly, of intelligence, and the absolute level of 
age discriminability observed in the present 
sample may there fore well exceed the level 
that would be found in a truly representative 
sample of 4- to 6-year-old children. 

Forty percent of the children who did not 
make accurate age discriminations on one or 
both photo sets, when asked in the interview 
“How do you know when someone is old?” 
responded in terms of the relative sizes of 
people. This finding can probably be traced 
to the fact that the child’s first exposure to 
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the problem of aging and age differences cen- gartens almost exclusively employ fen 
ters around birthdays and the parents’ em- teachers, who quite naturally will vary Q 
phasis on the child’s being 2 or 3 years old, Whether older teachers are likely to be mor 
for example, accompanied by the assertion ‘‘disciplinarian” in their educational pract 
that the child is “cetting to be a big boy or or simply are more remote in age from 
big girl now.’”’ Awareness of size differences subjects’ mothers, the observed effect seer 
occurs very early in the child’s perceptual de- to be one of increasing negative affect wit! 
velopment, and, hence, age differences prob- creasing age of the female stimulus person 
ably become linked to size in the eyes of rhis explanation cannot, of course, accour 


many preschool children. There may, thus, for the differential steepness of the male 


be a stage of development in which children female preference and attractiveness cun 
he male photos. It will be recalled 


from adults without being able to discriminate the female subjects exhibited a sharp 


might be able to distinguish other children for t 


adequately within the adult range. Children sistent increase with age in their positive 
at this particular stage would be seriously — tive response to the younger male photos. T! 


handicapped, of course, in judging age from curves for male subjects, on the other har 
photographic stimuli. In time, the child can showed a much more gradual increase in favor 
be expected to make finer differentiations of the younger male stimulus faces, and, 
within the adult category. When this stage is deed, a slight decline between ages 5 and ¢ 
reached—by the fifth year for most of the We are uncertain as to how to interpret 
children in the present sample—the child’s data. One possible explanation would 


' > 
{ ne young female 


perception is accurate in the sense that his the growing awareness in t 
categories of youth, middle, and old age match emotional attachments to the opposite s 
physiognomic and other cues associated with an awareness constantly reinforced by 
those particular age groupings mass media. From this standpoint the your 
It will be recalled that for the large majority est male photo would show an increas 
of the nondiscriminating subjects, preference the extent to which they are endowed 
and attractiveness judgments were not system- positive affect by female subjects. For 
atically related to the ages of the stimulus children, on the other hand, identificat 
figures. Of those subjects discriminating age processes would naturally assume priority over 
accurately, on the other hand, approximately object choice when male photos are the sti 


one-half manifest a clear preferenc e for the uli. Sucha conceptualization would lead tot 


refer 


youngest faces in the photograph sets. Corre- expectation that male subjects would p1 
spondingly, the oldest stimulus persons are pictures of young and middle-aged adults t 
liked least. Attractiveness judgments tend to those of children and adolescents. Such a prel- 

parallel preference judgments, suggesting that erence pattern would tend to reduce corr 

these are aspects of a global affective evalua- tions between age and affective judgments 
tion of the photographs. This interpretation does not fully account 

While sex of the subject and of the stimulus however, for the unusually low median corre 
unger Ie 


person were of minor consequence in judg- _ tions for affective judgments of the you 


t is our op 


ments of age, preference and attractiveness male subjects on the male photos. Iti [ 
judgments, by contrast, were influenced to ion, on the basis of the subjects’ spontane 
some extent by both sex of the subject and of comments, that the response to the youngest 


rit 


the photograph. When comparing each sub- member of the stimulus series is the critic 
ject’s affective judgments of the male and factor in the present case. In the fe male ph 
female photos, it was found that judgments of _ set, the youngest face was considered a pote 


the female photos were more directly age- tial playmate by most of the youngest 
linked, with the younger female faces viewed and female subjects. The youngest face In 


more positively. It is possible that a major male stimulus series, on the other hand, 
determinant is the differential experience with 
adult males and females on the part of pre- goed 4 to 6, 25 (73.5 expressed a preference 


school children. Nursery schools and kinder- “voung”’ rather than an i”? teacher 

















CHILDREN’S DISCRIMINATION OF 


a more equivocal reaction from the 


ear-old males, and with outright rejection 


Lyear I 


om many of the youngest females. Possibly, 
differential response is based on the rela- 
It will 
judge s, on the aver- 


estimated the youngest male photos about 


ve ages of the two stimulus persons. 


e recalled that the adult 


? years older than the corresponding youngest 
male photos. The youngest male may, thus, 
ve fallen outside the category of playmate. 
r the youngest female subjects, in addition, 
male photo in question pre bably called 
forth an undesirable image of ‘“‘agzressive mas- 


ne play.”’ As we have seen, swch an image, 
present, is not maintained, for the 5- and 
-year-old female subjec ts. 

T 


In conclusion, we should like to consider 


me of the more general social forces that 


tht contribute to the 


mergence in young 
tildren of negative sentiments toward old 
eople. First, however, it should be recalled 
that the study employed ranking as its basic 
rocedure. While ranked judgments have the 
lecided merit of comprehensibility for young 
ildren, they do have the disadvantage of 

ng to provide any absolute yardstick in 
regard to affective responses to the photo- 
graphs. Low rankings may simply be reflec- 
ns of indifference or, in the rare 


case, of 
positive feelings 
Considerations such as these are especially 
evant if one resorts to a “role”’ interpreta- 
mn of the results. Thus, if the youngest stim- 
lus persons ate perceived relative to their 
eas playmates, a highly valued role for 4- 
6-year-old children, the figures 


} 


DE expected to receive the most 


youngt st 
positive 
Faces in the young adult and 


lorsements 


idle age range may be perceived as fulfilling 
rental and teacher roles, both not nearly so 
rvasively positive as the playmate role 


aces In this age range, then, can be expected 
ecelve a lower ranking. Finally, there are 
dest stimulus persons in the photograph 
ries, for whom a clear role 


ese faces perhaps tend to receive 


is entirely lacking. 
the least 
tive affective judgments by default 


But how } 


ibout the 


grandparents of these 


idren? The interview data indicated that 


sfandparents are generally identified as 
Insofar as grandparents constitute 


re for children, o1 


+ 


ligent rewarding 
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might expect some generalization to the oldest 
, hence, more favorable judgments of 
old people. It is evident, however, that the 
relation between grandparents and the young 
child in our society is a peripheral one, rela- 
tive to the frequent intensive contact with 
parents and peers. Nevertheless, a positive 
emotional relationship with one or more 
grandparents might serve to mitigate negative 
feelings toward old people, and, in the present 
study, might partially account for the fact 
that a substantial number of discriminating 
subjects did not assign their lowest preference 
ranks tu the oldest stimulus figures. 

Some consideration should be given to fac- 
tors other than “role” that might contribute 
to a better understanding of the findings. Some 
children, for example, may develop negative 
attitudes toward old people as a consequence 
of the explicit or implicit 
stereotypes (Tuckman & Lorge, 1953) by 
parents or other adults. Such transmission 
may take the form of stories read to children. 
Elderly characters in classic children’s tales 
are often cast in a stereotyped role, or are 
unsympathetically portrayed. 

Anthony (1940) noted that 4- and 5-year- 
old children sometimes explicitly link death 
and old age. In the present study, only a few 
children spontaneously associated death and 
(Table 4). It is con- 
number of 


transmission of 


old age in the interview 


ceivable, however, that a large 


children were influenced by this connection, 
but failed to mention it 
direct question. While an association of this 


kind may apply to a limited number of chil- 


in the absence of a 


dren, it would serve to bias the affective re- 
sponse to the older faces in a negative direction. 

Note, in conclusion, that only about half 
of the older children in the sample gave the 
oldest stimulus persons the lowest preference 
and attractiveness rankings. Why, then, did 
the other half not do so? We have suggested 
that a positive relationship with one or more 
grandparents might exert an influence. Are 


there any other special circumstances likely to 
mitigate the development of negative feelings 
in these subjects? Or, do children simply vary 
in the length of time intervening between 
age discrimination learning and the develop- 
> 


ment of age-related affective predispositions 


Clearly, these questions can be answered only 
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in terms of extending the present research to 
older children and inquiring further into fac- 
tors responsible for individual differences in 
children’s perception and evaluation of the ag 


dimension. 


SUMMARY 


A sample of 102 children (53 males and 49 
females) ranging in age from 4 to 6 was studied 
with regard to capacity to discriminate age 
differences and affective responses to stimulus 
persons varying in age. Each subject was 
presented with two sets of stimulus faces of 
heterogeneous ages with instructions to rank 
the photographs in terms of age, preference, 
and attractiveness. The stimuli, a male and 
female set each containing nine photos, had 
been ranked for age by a group of adult judges. 
This ranking served as a baseline against 
which the children’s rankings were compared. 

Progressive increases in age discriminability 
were noted from ages 4 to 5, setting a ceiling 
that permitted little further increase from 5 to 
6. Affective judgments with increasing age 
were in the direction of a more positive re- 
sponse to the younger faces. Preference and 


7 


attractiveness judgments were influen 


some extent by the sex of the subj 


the photograph set. 


When the sample was divided into 


= 


criminators and _ nondiscrimi 





found that consistent prefere nce an 


tiveness judgments in favor of the 


faces were found only in the former su 
Evidence is reported indicating that 
li 


and nondiscriminators are more 


vounger 


berour 


kely t 


' “e 
associate age with body size, while discrin 


nators tend to use physiognomic cues 


Some possible interpretations of the 


findings 


are presented in the body of the paper. 
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of consistencies in categorizing breadth that 
ppear to be associated with different per- 
sonality characteristics—the subject matter of 
the last three of the four lines of inquiry 
mentioned above. Thus, Gardner (1953), 
Hamilton (1957), Klein (e.g., 1958), and 
others remark that obsessive, anxious doubters 
tend to prefer narrow inclusion categories in 
their sensory judgments. Pe rl aps tl ey have a 
tendency to minimize risk of error by the nay- 
saying route, preferring the consequences of 
error that come from avoiding contact with 
threater ing objects. It has been shown, too, 
that the ambivalent, ethnocentric personalities 
Frenkel-Brunswik (1949) and 
1951) show a tendency to narrow 


categorizing. Yet, on the other hand, Arnhoff 


studied by 


>] } 
Rokeach 


(1956) has noted among ethnocentrics a 
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indeed what ethnocentrism implies. Inter- 
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be two opposing tendencies operative in the 
ethnocentric personality: a tendency toward 
overgeneralization under certain conditions, 


and toward narrow categorizing under others. 


oC. 


Zaslow (1950) suggests, and perhaps his su 
that 


relevant in this connection, 


normal subjects, in contrast to schizophrenics, 


gestion is 
tend to use middling wide categories, whereas 
schizophrenics veer either toward overnar- 
rowness or overgeneralization. 

In any case, it seems patent that experiments 
seeking to relate categorizing breadth either 
to conditions of judgment or to personality 
cannot get very far unless and until we under- 
stand much more about the intimate texture of 
the act of categorizing itself. This is not to say 
that we do not recognize the degree to which 
categorizing is affected by these two sets of 
determinants. Rather, we feel that an examina- 
tion of the underlying judgmental processes 
involved in categorizing is necessary for a 
fuller understanding of the role played by 
motivational and personality variables. 

We turn now to the series of experiments 
with which the present paper is concerned. Our 
central interest is in the specific behavior of 
broad and narrow categorizers in a highly 
simplified judging task. Two questions concern 
us. The first has to do with consistency of 
preference for broad and narrow categorizing 
in a stable stimulus situation. But consistency 
is not as simple as it might at first appear. 
There is an equally important question con- 
cerning reactions to a changing stimulus 
environment. Is there some consistent manner 
in which broad and narrow categorizers alter 
their judgments in the face of changes in the 
stimulus situations with which 
coper 

With respect to the second question, some 
If we assume that a 


ho is compelled to 


predic tions can be made 


narrow categorizer is one w 


attend to differences in stimuli, whereas a 
broad categorizer tends to overlook ditferenc es, 
then it should follow that narrow categorizers 
will be more likely to alter breadth of their 
categorizing to conform to changes in the 
stimulus world. Thus, narrow categorizers 
should show more susceptibility to anchoring 
effects in psychophysical judgment than do 
broad categorizers by virtue of being more 
sensitive or reactive t change ind contrast 
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and, a 
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s Tajfel shows (1959), these relevent 


category more 


readily in response to stimulus changes, but | 


should also adapt 


u 


more quickly when 


change persists and becomes a new steady st 


of stimulation. 


There is another way of stating our pred 


tion, one taken from the language of anchoring 


experiments. When a subject has been judging 


a range of stimuli in 


te 


rms 


categories 


of 


absolute magnitude, the introduction of new 


larger than t 


or 


stimuli 


“contrast” an 


he 


range 
1 “assimilation” 


contrast effect is responding 


newly-introduced stimulus 


larger than 


judging previous 


as 


has either 
effect. 
strongly to 


say a 


any previously encountered 
stimuli 


y 


stimulus 


hy 


smaller. Assimilation, both in common sens 


terms 


new anchoring stimulus, i.e., 


and technically, is ‘‘not heeding” 


judging it 


larger than the stimuli previously encountere 
We might well predict that narrow subject 


sensitive to differences, will be subject 
contrast effects. Broad subjec ts, on the othe 


hand, should by virture 


activeness to change, show less of the contra 


effect and may indeed assimilate the stimul 


exten led range 


established 


the 
scale with 


stimuli. 


+ 
oO 


tl 


the 


1e€ 


psy hophys 


smaller range 


With these predictions in mind, we may 
I ; 


EXPE! 
. ° } ) 7 > 
Subjects and Procedure 
Forty-eight fifth 
jects in this experiment. Tl] 
sti | consiste 
clusters of dots ma 
ime 5 sec is 
12 feet is 
v} I he 35 nN Be 
place At the g 
coon a » tin 
) I iste r he 
”) 


IMT 


alr 


NI 


I 


e experiments proper. 


of their less acute re 


contrasting!\ 
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contain 20 dots, he was 


say “no.”’ The subject was then told that 20 would 


ght that the cluster did not 














e the smallest number of dots in any of the clusters 
that he would see, and was shown two san ple cluster 
20 dots each, as demonstrations 
The presentation of the experimental series followe 
ately. In order to avoid the possibility the 
ision about the number of dots might be determined 
the recognition of the shape cluster once seer 
rs with different disposit s of dots in them 
e used [0 each number of ots, and, in adaditiol 
t these le sh erent | 
$s essive presentatior 
exp enti prese I ~ e divide 
urts. First, a series of « ters conta 
20-26 s was presented eig times successively—a 
56 presentations. The pre entations were ral 
ized in such a way that each cluster of the series 
ed ¢ e before the whole series vas re} te I 
ere indom or« Following tl in the 
i session, It s ol mn 
20-30 dots were presented in varying random orders 
tal of 44 presentations 
[he session was interrupted by two periods of rest 
x 2n es, thefirstafter three presenta 
S e series; the next, three presentations later 
he scoring was based on the percentage ol es re 
sx epresentin ea supyer the | portion 
uli which him f¢ » the cate 20 
( entage nN take ( subject nre¢ 
Ses the est 5 timul r tl 
g f 20-2¢ ts eig! consecutive 
x Phase I), for the st 20-26 of the 
nits two prese ions (Phase II 
I ili 20-26 of the extends inge in its last 
esentations (Phase III). Bre ‘ 
as the proportion of stimuli assigi i 





ibject to the inclusion category 2@ in Phases I, I, 
nd IT, an ! pl 


1 comparison of these phases provides us 
th comparative data ior testing our hypot 


Before the results are reported and discussed, 
ne hypothesis stated in general terms earlier 
should be stated specifically in the context of 

procedure just described. It was assumed 


during the initial eight presentations of 


‘ 


stimuli in the original range, each subject 
would settle to his characteristic pattern of 
ssigning a certain proportion of stimuli to the 
usion category of 20. The subjects could, 


thus, be divided, by means of ranking, into 


ree groups: a group of broad categorizers 
vith the largest proportions of number of calls 
”) 


a middle group, and a group of narrow 


itegorizers with the smallest number of calls 


Extending the series of stimuli from clusters 


from 20-26 dots to clusters ranging 
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a 
> 
- 


from 20-3 
anchoring, introducing a larger difference be 
tween the two extremes of the range. According 
to the argument 
change should have been more salient and ef 


fective for the narrow than for the broad cate- 


outlined prev iously , this 


gorizers. In other words, after the introduction 


of the larger stimuli, the 
categorizers sl ould, in their responses to this 


dditional narrow 
part of the new range which constituted the 
original range (clusters from 20-26 dots), ir 
crease the proportion of clusters called 20 
han the broad categorizers. The narrow 
categorizers should, moreover, adapt back to 
their old narrow pattern with the continued 
experience of the new range provided by Phase 
IIT. 


1. Initial breadth of cat 


th of category for t 


egory. The range in 
he original series of 


was wide: from &89.5%—30.3‘' with 


the median proportion of calls of 20 being about 
with six subjects calling 40% or fewer 


20, and eight calling more than 70% of the 


stimuli 20. 

The division of subjects into three groups 
was made at ‘‘cut-off’’ points nearest to 27% 
of the distribution (Kelly, 1939) for the upper 
and lower ends of the distribution. This re- 
sulted in 12 subjects with the largest per- 
centages of yes responses being assigned to the 
broad group, 


64.3 %—-89.5 % 


(with breadths ranging from 


, and 13 subjects with the lowest 


percentages of yes responses being assigned to 
ranging 


the narrow group (with breadths 


from 30.3%-44.6%). The difference between 
the number of subjects in the groups is due toa 
run of ties at the upper end of the distribution. 
Assigning all the remaining 23 subjects to the 


} 


middle 


group seemed the least arbitrary 
procedure. 

2. Change in breadth of category as a function 
As a first test of the 


general hypothesis, a rank correlation was run 


of extending the range. 


between breadth of category in Phase I and 
the shift from Phase I to Phase II in the per- 
centage of calls of 20. This correlation was of 
the order of rho — .433; with 46 df this is 
significant at p < .005. Thus, the larger the 
number of stimuli initially assigned to the 
category 20 by a subject, the less did he tend 


to increase this number for stimuli of 20-26 
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dots in the first two presentations of the ex- 
tended range. 

As Hamilton (1957) rightly points out, how- 
ever, “there are few forms of behavior, espe- 
cially in the cognitive sphere, which cannot be 
In fact, it 
intelligence is maxi- 


shown to vary with intelligence 
thought that 
any 


might be 
mally involved in 
perceptual judgments” (p. 203). In pursuit of 


process requiring 
this point, a rank correlation between IQ and 
breadth of category in Phase I was obtained. 
It was of the order of —.53. The initial breadth 
of category appears then to be determined, in 
part at least by the subjects’ intelligence 

nar- 


more intelligent subjects tended to use 


rower categories. The mean IQ of the broad 


group was 107.4; of the middle group, 113.6; 
and of the narrow group, 122.7. The dif- 
ference between the broad and narrow groups 


is significant at p < .002. 

The testing of predictions outlined above 
depended, however, on the relationships found 
between the breadth of category shown by the 
Phase I and the amount of shift 
I to Phase II. A rank correlation 
shift and 


subjects in 
from Phase 
between the amount of 


tained, and found to be .27, reflecting the fact 
that narrow subjects shifted more. However, a 
partial correlation between IQ and _ shift, 


holding breadth of category constant, reduced 


this figure to .05. A complementary finding is 


that the parti | correlation between breadth of 


category and amount of shift, this time holding 
IQ constant, remained as high a 35. Thus, 
it would seem that, though breadth of category 
is consistently related to intelligence, the 


amount of judgmental shift that occurs when 


environment changes is related not to 


the t 
intelligence but to breadth of category. 

The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
test (Siegel, 1956) was applied to assess the 
significance of the increase in the percentage of 
yes responses to stimuli 20-26 after the ex- 


tension of the range for each of the groups. The 
results for the broad group were not significant. 
Out of 12 subjects in this group, 6 actually 


shifted in the direction of d 


ecreasing the pro- 
portion of their yes responses after the ex- 
tension of the range. In the middle group the 
shift was significant at p < .005 (19 out of 23 
subjects increased the proportion of their yes 
responses). In the narrow group, all 13 sub- 
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jects increased their proportion of yes re- 
sponses. The mean increase in percentages of 
yes responses from Phase I to II for broad 
categorizers was +.45, the range being from 
—21.4-+21.4. The comparable increase for 
the narrow categorizers was +20.1, with a 
range The 
gorizers were in between: mean in 


from +3.6—-+37.5. middle cate- 
rease in 
percentage of yes responses being 12.3 witha 
range from —12.5—+30.4. Mann-Whitney | 
tests were then applied to compare the amount 
of shift found in the different groups. All of 
them were found to be significantly different 
from each other (broad vs. narrow, p 01; 


broad vs. middle, p < .02; narrow vs. middle, 


p 05). 
It might also be said parenthetically that 
the broad and narrow groups behaved con- 


heir placement of dot clusters 
Phase II 


of these were called 20 by the 


sistently in 
ranging in number from 27-30 in 
Some 40.6% 

broad categorizers in contrast to 20.2% 
20 by the narrow categorizers, a difference 
025 by the U test. 


3. Changes in breadth of category as a function 


Calicu 


significant at p < 


of adaptation to the extended range of stimuli 


Phase I] 


the subjects now having had 


Let us now compare the change from 
to Phase III 
experient e wit! 


1) two presentations of the ex- 


tended range and confronting the two addi- 
tional series. In the narrow group, out of 12 
subjects (data for this shift for one of the 


subjects were not available), 8 subjects shifted 





back towards fewer yes responses fo1 20-2 
part of the range S did not sh and 3 ifte 
towards more yes responses. comparal 

figures for the broad group are interesting 
Only 2 subjects in this group showed a decrease 
in yes responses in Phase III in comparis 

with Phase II; 7 subjects increased their yes 
responses and the remaining 3 subjects showed 
no shift at all. A comparison of means tells the 


same story. On the average, subjects 


broad group increased their yes responses by 


7.0% between Phase II and III. Narrow 
categorizers decreased theirs 9.7%. The dif 
ference between the two groups tested by the 
Mann-Whitney U test is significant p 
025. 


Here again there is a correlation of .3/ 


rT) T 
n¢ € 


tween the initial breadth of category a 
amount of shift from Phase II to Phase II], 
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res Te- jicating that broad categorizers tend to in fact call more of the stimuli containing 20 
wes of aden their range more as they get more. dots correctly. The cost of this is calling many 
4 Ol roa i . . f . 
broad posure to the changed stimulus situation, more of the other dot clusters incorrectly. 
r from e narrow categorizers having done most of The narrow categorizers show a considerably 
se for eir changing when the stimulus situation was__ sharper slope in their discrimination function. 
T C t I 
with a st altered. A correlation of —.29 was found The price they pay for not being wrong about 
cate- hold between IQ and the amount of shift,an the excluded items is missing some of those 
ase in vious consequence of the fact that the more 
with a elligent subjects had already done their TABLE 1 
A : , “ities . : . PERCENTAGE OF YES RESPONSES GIVEN BY SUBJECTS 
,eU fting IT Ihace ] relat T Ss . 7 . 
ney l iting in Phase II. A partial correlation was IN THE THREE PHASES OF EXPERIMENT I AND 
nount mputed between IQ and the amount of IN EXPERIMENT III 
ll of ft, from II to III, holding breadth of 
Terent itegory constant. It was found to be —.12. Experiment | 
. . 4 , . - Experi 
. it a partial correlation between breadth of a ete 
ae . ee 14: ; Phase | Phase | Phase | Phase | Phase Ill 
uiddle, stegory and amount of shift, holding IQ I Il Ill I Il] 
Ame ° = 20-2¢ 20-26 20-26 27-30) | (27-3 
nstant this time, is .27. It can be argued then, 
, that at the amount of shift from Phase II to ; 
, ‘ Broad 
| con- Phase III, reflecting adaptation to the new 1 89.5 | 71.4 | 78.6 | 62.5 | 62.5 | 58.9 
. «os , . > 59 ’ a7 c | 7c A 2 
usters range, is related to the initial breadth of - 85.7 100.0 (100.0 | 37.5 | 75.0 | 64.3 
lean ee 3 83.9 | 78.6 100.0) 0 37.5 | 69.5 
se I] itegory but not to intelligence, though 4 80.3 | 64.3 | 85.7 | 37.5 | 50.0| 71.4 
y the telligence and the initial breadth of category 5 80.3 | 92.8 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 
? ' , ; 6 75.0 | 71.4 | 85.7 | 25.0 | 37.5 | 75.0 
illed re related to ex rr. ~ : 5 - 62 5 
— ese eee ich other ] 71.4 | 50.0 | 78.6 | 62.5 | 50.0 | 94.6 
rence The data for all subjects in the three phases 8 71.4 | 78.6 | 50.0 | 62.5 | 75.0 | 58.9 
{experiment are summarized in Table 1 in the i >) = 2 Pe 
, . ‘ : 10 67.8 85.7 70.1 37.5 37.5 83.9 
nci1on lorm ol! perce ntage ol yes responses given. 11 67.8 50.0 78.6 sO 75.0 52 0 
imull Figure 1 summarizes the findings. The main 12" 64.3 62.5 
is, . . one . 2 , 2 > Ss 
ase I] ture of the results is the relative stability of 13° 64.5) — 4 : 02.9 
} , —— F 14 64.3 | 78.6 | 78.6 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 58.9 
x had tlormance in the broad group and the sharp 15 64.3 | 85.7 | 85.7 | 12.5 | 50.0 | 58.9 
e ex- nges from phase to phase in the narrow M* 75.1 | 75.6 | 82.6 | 40.6 | 56.2 
ld Tl , ++} } {a 73.3 69 S 
iddi- soup. This is congruent with the general con- — wee 
I 12 of broad ind narrow categ ri ers as Mi ‘ 
f the itlined in this paper and in others (e.g., 1 62.5 | 64.3 | 71.4 | 25.0] 0 55.4 
5 E > 6? 5 3 Qs 7 67 5S so 57.1 
bad viner 1052) The “ll eatemneonne a , é : ‘ < - ‘ 
rdner, | rhe broad categor! OO EN 3 62.5 | 50.0 | 64.3 | 37.5] 0 58.9 
LU- ZC react to change ! irkedly or rapidly; the small 4 60.7 78.6 | 85.7 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 53.6 
ifted and insignificant amount of shift that they 5 58.9 | 78.6 | 57.1 | 12.5 | 25.0 | 51.8 
, : ; . , . 6 57.1 85.7 78.6 | 25.0 |} 25.0 41.1 
rable w alter the extension of the range main- - 57.1|71.4| 57.11 12.5] 50.0| 50.0 
sting A 1d steady increase as the new 8 57.1 | 64.3 | 57.1 | 37.5 | 25.0 | 92.9 
: 7 eS 7 7 > s 5 
reast range continue to be presented Narr Ww té 3 I - - 71 4 12 ) 12 14.6 
) ; : . 10 1 1.4 78.6 62.5 50.0 66.1 
I gorizers re change strongly, but then 11 57.11 85.7 | 78.6| 50.0| 25.0| 60.7 
‘yy y seem to revert rapidly to their preferred 12 5.3 | 42.8 7 | 37.5 | 50.0 | 55.4 
ved a ay Sa yy Sr te 13 53.6 | 71.4 | 50.0 | 37.5 | 12.5 | 73.2 
om ee | 53.6 | 78.6 | 71.4 | 37.5 | 12.5 
S Une nto the new situation 158 51.8 57.1 
the Our mai hvpothesis—that the narrow 16 51.8 | 50.0 | 50.0 | 37.5 | 12.5 | 48.3 
, Oe : aan : : 17 51.8 | 64.3 | 85.7 | 25.0 | 62.5 | 41.1 
5 DS siCgorizers are more sensitive to change than 18 51.8 71.4 | 64.3 0 12.5 57.1 
Lrrow road one confirmed. 19 50.0 | 64.3 78.6 37.5 12.5 50.0 
if T} : " . 1 (—)s 50.0 50.0 
] inere 1S T ther ») { > mad 1 or - 
we aon mone ether pout $e De made in con 21 18.2 | 50.0 | 57.1 | 12.5 | 25.0 | 39.3 
é nN with cognitive risk. One can conceive 22 48.2 | 78.6 | 64.3 0 Uv 55.4 
p < risk regulation in terms of a cost-for-gain 23° 46.4 | 57.1 | 35.7) 0 37.5 | 57.1 
— oe ee That is 1 . 2 . , 24° 46.4 412.9 | 50.0 | 25.0) 12.5 
+ . 1S - IS tO Say, fOr a gain IN ac- 25¢ 46.4 64.3 57.1 62.5 sO 0 44.6 
i De- uracy or security or some other “good,” one Mt 54.5 | 66.8 | 64.6 | 29.4) 24.5 
the | Davs ‘ , 4 <c 2 _ 
1 the ) ys a cost. In the case of the broad cate- M 99-9 55.2 
Il], f §Stzers in Experiment I, we see that they do 











TABLE 1—Concluded 


l 4.6 78.6 12.5 51.8 
2 12.8 | 57.1 | 71.4 0 12.5 | 48.3 
s) 41.1 71.4 50.0 12.5 | 25.0 51.8 
$ 41.1 50.0 42.9 | 25.0 12.5 | 64.3 
5 41.1 | 64.3 | 50.0 0 0 60.7 
6 41.1 | 78.6 | 78.6 | 87.5 | 87.5 
7 41.1 | $7.1 | 21.4 0 0 62.5 
8 39.3 | 64.3 | 78.6 25.0 | 25.0 | 39.3 
ge 39.3 4?.9 35.7 0 0 
10 35.2 50.0 | 14.3 | 87.5 | 87.5 | 64.3 
11 33.9 | 57.1 | 64.3 0 5.0 46.4 
12 wack | wess Ff | Bees 0 35.7 
13 30.3 | 35.7 | 28.5 0 0 16.4 
ft 38.7 | 58.8 | 47.6 | 20.2 | 22.9 
Ve 39.7 51.8 
* Subjects not included in the analysis of Experiment I, and 
added subsequently for comparison of their performance in Ex 
ments I and III 
© Means for Experiment I, not cluding subjects marked 
© Subjects taking part in Experiment I, and not a t r 


Experiment III 
4 Means for comparison 


III, not including subjects 


® Subjects falling in the lower 


f performance in Experiments 
marked « 

part of the distribution (narrow 
group) for comparison between Experiments I and III, and 


cluded in means for narrow group (d 


that should be _ included the 20s. 


Broad subjects, in short, pay their price for 
: pay | 


among 
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other con 


But before these, or any 
are finally drawn from the results, some ver 
obvious artifactual possibilities must be dea 
with. The results may have been due 
the narrow more al 


group’s i 
to change, but to the fact that by de finition t 


rupt react 
narrow categorizers have more room t 
their 


categorizer who started cut 


O OXI 
\ br 


with 80% of y 


proportion of yes responses. 


responses cannot, of « ourse, ac hieve an il re. 
of 25%. This 
the broad group showing less increase 

than the narrow group. Yet, 
shift Phase I] 
Phase III argues in some measure against t 


“ceiling effect’? may 


account { 


responses 


reversal of trends in from 


} ar . 1 +] 1 
i €xpianation; so does 1€ la 


broad 


artifactua 
half of the 
proportion of yes responses from 
Phase II, some of them 


The results, at least t 


subjec ts decreased 
Phase |] 

quite considerat 

P} ise | 


argued, could 


he shift from 


Phase II it might also be 





been due to regression effects. Experiment 


was conducted to test further the va 
interpretation given to the results of 


ment I, particularly with 


respect to cél 
effects and regression effects. 

Another artifact, possibly lurking 
results, is that the narrow group is “‘narr 
not because of its preferred mode of tak 


cognitive risks, but simply because, for 





being right; narrow subjects seem to pay 
theirs for not being wrong. reason or another (such as, for example, 
100 
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PHASES OF EXPERIMENT I 


Fic. 1. Mean percentags 
gorizers in the three phases of Experiment I. 


of stimuli in range 20-26 classified as 20 (yes responses 


























nternr 
erD 
rpre 


responses that we obt 


vas 14.3%, and 
ind III. But note, however, that 


subjects in the narrow 


; 
road group. The re 
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rest in the task), the capacity of narrow sub- 
ts to discriminate was better than that of the 
‘} lationship between intel- 


ence and breadth of « itegory, previously, 
rted, increases the likelihood of some such 
tation. Under the conditions ol Experi- 


and with the small number of yes 
ned, the narrow group 
1 by definition get closer to 
tokurtic distribution of the 
the broad group. Thus, in Phase I, 
e proportion of clusters containi 


1 to 9.1 


] 
aecreased 


group imcreased (neir 


roportion of yes responses to the new range 


presented to them in Phase IT, while on y 3 out 


ference that is significant at the .02 


f12 subjects in the broad group did so, a dif- 
level as 
stimated by a U test. There remains the pos- 
ity, however, that there is some intrinsi 
itionship between intelligence test scores 
| narrow categorizing based on the possible 
of intelligence tests in favor of the precise 
tegorizers. Yet this is not borne out 


rrow 


ndifferent partial correlation between 


IQ and shift from Phase II to Phase III. But 


Con- 


was conducted in 


evidence is not sufficient 


ndire 
iently, Experiment III 
he question of accu- 


rder to explore further the 


EXPERIMENT II 


In | xperiment I, ‘ hange Wi i! troduced lan 


g the series beyond its initial range 

g the same series of stimuli, it should be 

e to shift judgments in the opposite 

r by biasing the distribution of stimuli 
roug ulting off a part of the range. The 


Ay i i } 


ler of presentation used in Experiment I wa 


ersed in Experiment II: The subjects were 


. r ted w h } range ot "30 « .. 
r } eS Wa lir } 
Oo é 1 o1 series Was ell ea 
"wy? nr 1 
e 20-26 range presented. If 
r t ge has rreater etiect on! re 
. . 
evorizers, ther in | pe! ment 
tea rs wuld decrease é 
non rn th ) ) y 
¢ respol l t U O Ta ‘ 
c o the reduced series more 
) ‘ evor ers 
| 
\ r new } Ve 1s r ~ 
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‘dae Baek ' se 
grade. The initial series of 20-30 dot clusters 


7 r , , rn — | . : } ; > ] 
hrough randomly eight times, (a total 


Was run 
f 88 presentations), and then followed by four 
presentations of the reduced range of 20—26 


dots for a total of 28 presentations. Apart from 
this difference, the procedure was the same as 
in Experiment I. The subjects were ranked in 
the order of their percentage of yes responses to 
range to establish broad, 


the 20-30 initial 


middle, and narrow groups 


Phe range in breadth of category for Phase 
I (now 20-30 dots) was from 95 49% to 21.6‘ 
The 27% cut-off point resulted in six subjects 
being assigned to each of the two extreme 
the broad and the 1 The 
ategory for the broad er up was 


36.4% 


groups: irrow. range 
breadth of 
irrow group, 


I 


15.4% -59%: for the 1 
21.6‘ 

rhis 
Phase IT, 


their calls of 20 in 


time, as one shifts from Phase { to 


one finds the narrow subjects dé 


creasing response to the 
narrowing of the range—all of them doing so 
with a mean shift in percentage of yes responses 
of 13.7 (Table 2). The group 


hardly reacts to change: three of the subjects 


again 


broad 


decrease their proportion of yes responses, one 
does not change, and two increase the number 
of yes responses. The mean percentage decrease 
of yes responses for the broad group is —1.4. 
Che difference, as measured by a U test, is 
significant at the .03 level. 

The shift from Phase I to II goes counter to 


“lng 


what would be expected by virtue of ‘‘ceiling 


ind “‘floor” effects, or, indeed, according to the 


ot regression Those who have been 
calling few of the clusters 20 decrease the 
their calls much more markedly 


lan those 
ciuster 20. While these results 
7 +! » lact 


juery raised in the 


who have been calling many 
provide an 


> answeT to the 


sectiol bout the possible contribution of 
artifacts to the results of Experiment I, they 
also ral e some interesting 1¢ stions ol inter- 

[ irrow categorizers. When the 


range of stimuli to which they exposed 
broadens, their categorizing broadens. It ts, if 
to take positive 
and more dot clusters are 


now s fer 








, I {| I [| I I | I] I 
Broad 

1 95.4 90.6 98 .2 100.0 100.0 

2 SO. / 53.1 906.4 gs 64.3 

3 67.0 10.6 82.1 Sf 71.4 

} 62.5 31.2 0.4 a 57.1 

5 6?.5 71.9 —. 2 1 R5 7 

6 59.0 34.4 roca 92.9 71.4 

i 71.2 53.6 $1.2 ) 75.0 
Midd 

1 6 8 37.5 67.9 | 0.0 

2 55.4 37.5 66.1 S.6 85.7 

3 54.4 34.4 66.1 71.4 42.9 

t 52.3 28.1 66.1 12.9 12.9 

5 50.0 25.0 64.3 4? 9 57.1 

6 50.0 37.5 57 1 78.6 57.1 

/ 47.7 io 79 64.3 42.9 

g 16.6 15.6 64.3 57.1 7 9 

9 16.6 50.0 14.6 35.7 57.1 

10 4?.0 28.1 50.0 4?.9 57.1 

11 10.9 | 40.6 | 41.1 57.1 | 57.1 

12 37.5 9.4 53.6 57.1 of 

i i8.4 29.7 59.1 57.1 55.3 


1 36.4 12.5 50.0 28.6 50.0 
2 35.2 3.1 53.6 42.9 21.4 
3 32.9 34.4 32.1 21.4 21.4 
4 32.9 9 4 16.4 12.9 42.9 
5 31.8 34.4 30.4 14.3 14.3 
0 71.6 12.5 26.8 7.1 14.3 
VU 31.8 17.7 39.9 26.2 27.4 


narrows in range, narrow categorizers show a 
response of caution, and the bounds of their 
inclusion class are narrowed. Interestingly 
enough, both reactions go counter to the 
“reality” situation. That is to sav, in Experi- 
ment I the proportion of actual clusters of 20 
dots decreases from Phase I to Phase II] yet 
the yes responses of narrow subjects increases. 
In Experimen II it is the reverse: the propor- 
tion of clusters of 20 dots increases from Phase 
I to Phase IT, but the calls of 20 decrease for 
narrow subjects. It seems plain then, that 


while these subjects are responding to cl 


ange 
in the environment, they are doing so in terms 
of internal requirements, not external ones. 
What is also interesting is that whereas in 
Experiment I narrow subjects reverted to 
narrow categorizing after they had habituated 
to the extended range, in Experiment IT they 
do not change in Phase III after they have 
narrowed their categorizing in response to a 


narrowed range of stimuli. There is no change 
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in e perce ige oO 5 resp | 
Il to P ill (Table 2). In shor 9 

I ; the pretert 
cha e nonpreferred dir¢ 
gre r br habituates o 

Now consider t broad <¢ : 
Experiment I we show that 
respond on the average to an exter 
range of stimuli to which they were « 
shifting from Phase I to P Il. B 
Phase ITI, |} lation to the exte Si 
or possibly an insignificant d de 
tion to the <« ge ol stimuilatio 

oder cre e in the bre 
category ey, too, respond ft re 
diversity in environmental lat 
more slowly and more modestly. In Exper 
II, the picture is very similar: as before, 
contrast to narrow categorizer 
to change is slow and insignificant 

One last check on possible artifacts in | 
periment I is provided by the design of Exy 
ment I] a check on regression effects 
Experiment I, the transition from the 
the extended range occurred after & ( 
presentations of the 7 stimu I 
range—a total of 56 presentatior | 
followed by Phase II whi consiste 
series of 11 stimuli repeated twice—22 pr 
tations. As Phase I in Experiment I] nsis 
of 11 stimuli repeated 8 time t was pos 
to ascertain whether any regress 
(which would consist of r 
proportion of yes responses for ( IT 


group and of a decrease for 


had occurred at the point 


nearest to the transition point 
I and II in Experiment I. 7 
; he 


; 


comparing the per entages oI yes! 
the first 5 presentations of the series 
gs +¢} +} " ‘ ‘ ) 
9) with the same percen S Ior CZ 
lowing presentations (a total of 22). There 
4 e } 
no evidence of any trend towards reas 
the narrow categorizers, or towar ect 


for the bro id ones. 


EXPERIMENT | 


This experiment was conduct 


: 
ascertain whether the result 
were due to consistent differer 


broad and the narrow cat 


II 


preferred mode of dealing wit 
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“ 76s , , 
. . . . vorizers } id respo n i aly ww bo 

pres seful. This, as Bruner, Goodnow, and Austi egorl hould respond more x oth 


7 ns, however, in which either ; very narrow ment III, despite the radical change in the frequency of 
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function of the “payoff 
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n t exclusion may have. It is, therefore, im- The range 
h of the ty from 100% to 35.7% with a 


J 
~I 


x 
wo 


rou] treme forms of categorizing is the ‘“better’’ Table 1 sets out the distribution of the sub- 


tauor e most useful save in a restricted way ject according to the percentage of their yes 
Phas niving to specif tuations responses. 





ne | The arrangement of stimuli in =xperiment I 1. Comparison of breadth of category in 
1 the narrow categorizer in the sense Experiment I and Experiment 111. The sub- 
w stimuli were in fact 20s. We decided, jects were ranked according to their breadth of 


1 erefore, to run another experiment in which a category in both experiments. A rank correla- 
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slightly different from the one used in the pre- 
vious analysis of results for this experiment, as 
some subjects dropped out and some were 
added. Taking ties into account, the nearest 
point to 27% now included 15 subjects in the 
broad group, the narrow group consisting as 
previously of 13 subjects. The difference, as 
assessed by a U test, is highly significant, the 
confidence level being less than .001. The mean 
percentage of yes responses in the previously 
defined broad group is 69.5. The percentage of 
yes responses in Experiment III of the previ- 
ously defined narrow group is 51.8. 

2. Comparison of accuracy of performance in 
Experiment I and Experiment III. The group of 
narrow categorizers performed more ac- 
curately in Phase I of Experiment I than the 
group of broad categorizers. Accuracy of 
performance was assessed by assigning to each 
subject a score that consisted of the proportion 
of his number of yes responses assigned by him 
to clusters containing 20 and 21 dots. The per- 
centage of accurate calls for the narrow group 
was 45.9, as compared with 33.4 for the broad 
group, a difference significant at the .001 level. 

The same measure of accuracy could not be 
applied in Experiment III, as almost all sub- 
jects gave all correct no responses to the eight 
lines that were longer than 5”. Therefore, the 
assessment of accuracy here was made by 
summating all incorrect responses made by a 
subject: no responses given to 5” lines, and yes 
responses given to the longer lines. Of the 25 
subjects belonging to the broad and narrow 
groups in Experiment I whose accuracy of 
performance in that experiment had _ been 
originally compared, 23 were still available in 
Experiment III. Their accuracy of performance 
in the new task was compared and the broad 
subjects were found to have 81.5% of their 
calls accurate, in contrast to 71.4% for the 
narrow, subjects—a difference significant at 
the .01-level. 

To sum up Experiment III, then, subjects 
maintain their relative positions with respect to 
breadth of categorizing when they shift from a 
situation where few stimuli fit the specifications 
of an inclusion class to one where many stimuli 
fit that specification: ones who are narrow in 
the first situation tend to be narrow in the 
second, and so, too, for those who are at the 


broad end of the distribution. One finds, more- 


over, that whereas in a situation where few 
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stimuli fit the specifications for inclusion in t 
target class, narrow categorizers are mor 
curate, whereas when many stimuli fit, 
broad categorizer turns out more accurate 
Accuracy, in brief, seems more a function of 
happy fit between response preference 
stimulus properties than of discriminat 
capacity, much as in an experiment of Tagiuri, 
Bruner, and Blake (1958), where accuracy 
social perception was a systematic resultant 
two response patterns that had nothing to « 
with discriminative finesse. It would seem, ther 
that not only does discriminative capacity 
determine categorizing breadth, but that, 
paradoxical way, it is the other way round 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several things appear quite plain. To begir 
with, there appear to be consistencies 
breadth of categorizing. We find, moreover 
that narrow categorizers tend to be more sensi- 
tive to changes in the stimulus environment 
They show more alteration in their categorizing 
breadth in response to change and show it mor 
swiftly—though in a way that is not necessaril) 
“rational.” That is to say, when the range 
stimuli to which they must respond broaden 
they broaden their equivalence range for 
stimuli of a target class, although the specifi 
tions of the target class have not changed, 
although their response may lead to more er 
rors. It is as if they were “‘exploring”’ the nev 
and wider range. Broad categorizers, on the 
other hand, do not change as much in response 
to an increase in the range of stimuli to whi 
they must respond. They appear to be “ho 
ing on” to old methods in the face of a new 
situation. When the changed stimulus situat 
persists and becomes a steady state, the na 


row categorizer reverts to his more precise a! 
narrow mode of categorizing and _ reduces 
error. The broad categorizer, slower to r¢ 
in the first place, begins to respond to chang' 
only when the change becomes more pern 
nent. 

An analogous picture holds when the stir 


] 


lus world to which broad and narrow 
gorizers are exposed is constricted and be 
less varied. The narrow categorizer “fo 
the change more swiftly by narrowing 
categorizing range for the target class. Ag 
even though logically it may lead to mor 


error, for the specification of the targ¢ 
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EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
FACT, HOPE, FICTION 


JOSEPH LYONS 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


ORE than 20 years after it was first 
published, a monumentally difficult, 
subtle, yet untranslated 

German philosophic work—Sein und Zeit by 
Martin Heidegger—has become the bible of 
many psychotherapists in this country. 
Heidegger has nothing to say explicitly about 


and as 


therapy; and even those of his ideas which 
seem relevant have been accessible to English- 
speaking readers only in some of his shorter 
pieces, through expository writings in various 
textbooks of philosophy and theology, or in 
one excellent essay by Brock (Heidegger, 1949, 
pp. 24-131). Therefore Heidegger’s influence 
has had to be exerted indirectly, through one 
or another of the practicing psychiatrists who 
claim to speak for him or in his name. In this 
way, often at one or more removes, a new ap- 
proach to psychotherapy has recently come 
into prominence and a new vocabulary has 
become fasnionable: encounter, authentic and 
unauthentic, care, being, engagement, finitude, 
dread, 
many other terms. 

Most striking is the fact 
y novel and radically different ap- 


thrownness, and commitment, among 


that although a 


supposed] 
proach to the practice of psychotherapy has 
lately appeared in America—bearing the name 


of existential analysis as an adaptation of a 


significant trend in Europe—its guiding ideas 
are either 


might 


guesses as to what the founding 


figures have advocated or suggestions 


from scattered works which were not 


culled 
meant originally as texts in psychotherapy. As 
a full-scale exposition of theory and practice, 
there is next to nothing from any of the major 
European figures in this movement, with the 
sole exception of Frankl (1958), who has been 
careful to identify his own approach as Logo- 
therapy and to insist that the name for this 
type of existential analysis is not Daseinsanaly- 
sis, as with Binswanger, but Existenzanalysis 
(1959, p. 157). 

Existential analysis appears to be the most 
important movement in the therapeutic field 
since the rise of the neo-Freudian schools of 


2 





Sullivan and Horney. Indeed, in the eyes of } 
its wide range of proponents, the historic mis 
sion of the new approach is to go beyond al] 
forms of psychoanalysis both in doctrine and 
in practice. In a report on the recent Inter. 
national Congress of Psy« hotherapy at Barce- 
lona, Lefebre (1959) noted that, to judge from 
the 
analytic approach enables psychotherapists 








” 


papers at this meeting, the existentia 
“rescue psychoanalysis from Freud and the 
Freudians.”’ Yet in spite of the enthusiast 
support it there 
strong possibility that the new movement may 


has enlisted, remains the 
be not yet a fact but only a hope, or that on } 
examination it may be revealed as largely 

fiction. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to review a selection of claims made for exis- 





tential psychotherapy and to attempt 
assessment of its present status and futur 
prospects. 


DEFINITION 


The first question that may be raised 
what is meant by existential analysis or exis- 
tential psychotherapy. Surprisingly, however 
there seems to be little agreement on a lefir 


tion of the term. Its history may therefore | 


of interest in pointing to some of the termir 
logical and conceptual confusion i1 
According t (1959). the 


has been trans! 


» Straus 
ated as Existential Analysis 
introduced by Binswanger (1958a) in his “C 
of Ellen West.”’ However, he meant it in quite } 
a special sense, and he explicitly distinguis 
between existential analysis (Daseinsanal 
lled it) Heidegger’s analyt 


as he called it) and 


existence (Analytik des Das ‘The similar- 
ity of the expression,” Binswanger noted, “Is 
justified by the fact that the anthropolog 

or existential analysis relies throughout on that 
structure of existence as being-in-the-worl 


which was first worked out by the analyti 
existence” (1958a, p. 271). A 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit 
elaboration of the “‘existentials’” 


great part 
is devoted to aD 

. 1 
which make 


1 This term (Existentialen), referring to aspects 
tegories ; 


the structure of Dasein, is used in place of “categ 
for technical reasons the preference is not arbitrary 
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he structure of Dasein; and it was this analyst as a phenomenological and existential 


1 
} 


| jaboration, the term for which is usually trans- psychiatrist or psychologist. Finally, existen- 
hich provided tial analysis has been called “‘a clinical prac- 


ated as analytic of existence, w 
starting point for Binswanger’s (1957) tice, outwardly similar to other forms of psy- 














storic series of clinical studies. However, the choanalysis” (Van Dusen, 1957, p. 310). The 
nical work of the pupil differs quite deliber- lack of agreement here suggests a serious con- 
| ately from the ontological investigations of the fusion at just the point where there ought to 
_ her. Binswanger’s approach rests upon and __ be the most clarity. 
~ = rises from Heidegger’s studies and often What, in actual fact, does existential analy- 
ad = makes use of somewhat similar terminology, sis as described by its proponents consist of? 
ae eae t it is meant essentially as a translation into Five aspects may be discussed in terms of 
Inter. rete instances of the guiding conceptions the extent to which each appears to be a 
Barce- shich were originally worked out for the meta- sound contribution to clinical theory: a de- 
irom } factual realm of Dasein. scription based upon a certain view of modern 
ee If only this were the case, it would be culture, a set of working procedures, a new 
argh retching the meaning of the term to reapply terminology for current therapeutic concepts 
id the Heidegger’s teachings under the name of exis- and practices, an attack on some excesses and 
wes ilysis as though they constituted a limitations of orthodox Freudian theory, and 
aS tne form of therapeutic doctrine. But to complicate an attempt te popularize the thinking of 
. may e matter further and to make even less Heidegger. 
hat on y the present trend toward an indiscrimi- 
gely a ate use of Heidegger’s conceptions, Binswan- A DESCRIPTION BASED UPON A 
pape ger’s (1958b) term has itself undergone a subtle View OF CULTURI 
— ration. At no point did the latter represent In one of the early papers in English on this 
P . is a method or ipproa h in therapy - rather, subject, Edith Weigert (1949) noted that 
natant fered it as ‘“‘an anthropological type of existentialism does not lend itself to a concern 
) vestigation” (p. 191). As a prac- for individual psychopathology but only to a 
1, he is well aware of the essential description of “certain basic irreducibl lec- 
s€d_ Is In le between treatment 11 tic tre like One and Self, Care and Love’ 
r exis rapy and vestig OI ( \ { p. 409 ‘Ey { the exist list y not 
vever I s ce ol vcd VE lucn » ¢ yntril ite to OT tel der- 
the clin o “comply standing of individual psychopathology or 
re lemand,”’ b srespect therapy iffords u profound in t into 
° no n ethod of e pathology of the culture \ le”’ 
ur > fapy thar an investigational technique p. 412). This line of reasoning, to the effect 
e Rorschach. More recent n hi that a method for understanding what is 
5 was per for the Barcelona congress, Binswanger  sometim¢ illed the sickness of our age is 
C r | this point. Existential analysis, helpful to the therapist and perhay en to 
sald, refers toa scientific, not a therapeutic his patient, forms the basis for the essays on 
lished endeavor; psychoanalysis is still indispensable. modern man with which existential lysts 
hese statements may be contrasted with frequently preface their clinical studies. The 
varied definitions for existential analysis lengthy historical survey by May (1958a) is a 
r ive been offered since the approach has case in point. Writers in this area, often show- 
me widespread, It has been defined as_ ing more concern for man in general than for 
8 the application of existentialism to psycho- men in particular, show a strong tendency to 
= rapy’’ and as “‘an exploration of the onto- turn their study of persons into a self-conscious 
world gical ground of man” (Van Dusen, 1959a, sociology. 

t 5 Pp. 101, 104). According to one reviewer One wonders, however, how relevant the 
rt ol nberger, 1958), it is “simply the applica- theme of cultural history is to the practice of 
whew 0 of certain existentialist concepts to psy- psychotherapy. It is undeniable that at every 
— therapy, without regard to phenomenology point in his therapeutic progress the patient 
se r existential analysis” (p. 119); yet another is at a moment in human history as well as 
ag "niter (May, 1958a) defines the existential at a moment in his own history. But are these 
iry 
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two moments equally pertinent to the process 
of therapy? The patient’s insight, “I am es- 
tranged from my own true self,”” may not be 
the same kind of datum as the insight—on the 
part of the therapist, or the patient in his 
that 
modern man in general is estranged. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how attaining the latter 
insight could help one to achieve the former, 
is also probable that it 


own living room, or any other adult 


since it 


especially 
as an obstacle rather than an aid. 


would act 


A Set OF PROCEDURES 


flood of recent commentaries on 


analysis it is not easy to find a 


In the 
existential 
thorough, precise statement of its procedures, 
particularly as they may differ from current 
practices among competent therapists of all 
persuasions. May (1958a) refers in general 
terms to a “variability” of techniques, the 
specific ones depending on the patient and the 
phase of treatment; but he also quotes a 
personal communication from Roland Kuhn, 
a Swiss psychiatrist who has worked closely 
with Binswanger: ‘Since existential analysis 
is a relatively new discipline, it has not yet 
had time to work out its therapeutic applica- 
tion in detail” (p. 76). Van Dusen (1959a) is 
somewhat more specific, though he too begins 
with the general statement that “other than 
some central elements, the existential analysts 
have not yet developed a dogma of practice”’ 
(p. 108). He sees the following as the central 
elements of practice: a variety of techniques 
and approaches, a centering on the critical 
here and now, an emphasis on the patient’s 
capacity to choose rather than on directive 
methods, an avoidance of categories and the 
historical past (1957, p. 318), and ‘ta Weltan- 
schauung which sees a being here and now 
struggling to manifest more perfectly” (1959a, 
p. 108). The essential characteristic, however, 
“lie(s) in the way the analyst understands the 
process” (1957, p. 319). Boss (1958), who is 
one of the European leaders in the new move- 
ment, has stated frankly that “existential 
analysis as such is indifferent both to psycho- 
therapeutic techniques and to practical conse- 
quences and aims” (p. 119). Other writers, 
however, express a greater optimism, although 
they are seldom able to be more specific. 
Ellenberger (1958) notes hopefully that “‘phe- 
nomenology opens the path to a new type of 
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psychotherapy which is still in its early stages 
of development” (p. 113), and Straus (1959 
offers an optimistic summary in regard to 
therapeutic practice: “Although Daseinanalyse 
can be applied to psychiatric cases, at its roots 
it is not a specific psychiatric method; stil] 
less is it primarily a psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique. However, the concept of being-in-the- 
world, as the basic structure of Dasein, 
distinction of authentic 
modes of existence, the emphasis placed or 
finiteness, Nothingness, relatior 
to possibilities and to the future—all these 
psychotherapeutic conse- 


and unauthent 


and on the 


lead to definite 
quences” (p. 161). In any case, there remains 
the difficult question of whether, if the prac- 
tice of existential analysis does not differ fron 
other therapeutic methods, we are not 
really existentialists without knowing it; or 
we are not, whether the existential analysts 
are implying that methods and procedure 
are in the long run less important th 
therapist’s constructions 
modes of understanding. 

It may be noted that there is a discrepai 


theoretical 


{ 


between two of the claims made for existential 
analysis. On the one hand, its expositors in- 
sist on their fundamental respect for the con- 
crete phenomenological datum—although they 
usually use the term “phenomenological” 

the limited and nontechnical sense of ‘‘subjec- 
tive’’—which is obtainable, in the view 

some, only by an act of empathic apprehensior 
of the structure of the patient’s private world 
Yet on the other hand, they emphasize t 
concern for general and _ historically condi- 
attitudes and for constructior 
satisfying to the 


h 
1th 


tioned human 
which are intellectually 
therapist. The discrepant claims usually seen 
to be resolved in favor of a guarantee ol 
growth on the part of the therapist, whet 


or not there is also change in the patient. The 


her 


nature of this resolution—best exemplified 1 
Binswanger’s (1958a) “Ellen West,” whict 
has perhaps served as the model—may throw 


some light on the fact that on close examina- 
tion existential analysis turns out to have 
very little to offer in regard to the practi 

ties of everyday clinical work. It is of some 
interest that Frankl (1958), who has pul licly 
dissociated himself from the main stream 0! 
is the only one of 


ne 


existential analysis, 
European psychotherapists who has made 














new school or method of therapy: 





EXISTENTIAI 


ific contributions to therapeutic practice, 


for example, his technique of the “‘paradoxical 
€ I i 


tention.” At the same time, however, he is 
areful to avoid any claims to establishing a 


‘*Logo- 


therapy is no substitute for psychotherapy 


t its complement” (p. 36). 


[TERMINOLOGY FOR THERAPEUTK 
CONCEPTS AND PRACTICES 


When the conceptions and practices offered 


as existential analysis are summed vp and 


ritically examined, they turn out to bear a 
ose resemblance to many which have been 
\dopted independently by psychotherapists 
rained in widely varying disciplines and ap- 
roaches. Consider, for example, this descrip- 
m by Sonneman (1958) of the essence of 
“The daseinanalytic 


he therapy process: 


therapist-patient exchanges are therefore quite 
frontal discussions on a basis of absolute and 


qual freedom—free from any and even the 
most hidden implications of a mere status- 
lerived or situation-based authority of the 
erapist. They are shared engagements of 
th partners at once, and what the two en- 
gage in is never the psyche of the patient in a 
tious isolation but always his world, always 
that which matters to the patient, and exactly 
n the terms on which it does” (p. 145). It is 
true that the practice of therapy does not 
always achieve this laudable goal, for reasons 
attributable many times to the narrowness or 
ncompetence of the therapist himself, and it 
welcome indeed to have the case for an 
tumal relationship stated so movingly. But 
s equally true that no competent therapist 
would deny these words, or even fail to under- 





them immediately and be able to apply 
em to his own practice, to his successes as 
vell as his failures. The basic question, which 
s usually bypassed, is whether the admitted 
validity of Sonneman’s ideas bears any legiti- 
te relation to Binswanger rather than, say, 
Sullivan, to the best of Heidegger rather 
the best of Freud or Adler.2 
stul clearer examples may be found in other 


Titers. May 


1958a), after stating that “the 
dismiss some worthy 
itions by the method of discovering similar 


s by others. The issue is not 





Serves credit for saying it first but rather who 
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is a goal of all 


achieving of the sense of being 
therapy” (p. 44), spells out his prescription, 
which is essentially a recommendation for 
genuineness on the part of the patient. Simi- 
larly, Hora (1959b) substitutes a new term 
for the old term “duplic- 


as what occurs when the 


“unauthenticity,” 
ity” and defines it 
patients gratify their own “personal needs 
for tension-reduction even though they ap- 
pear to be talking to each other and seem- 
ingly are interested in each other’ (p. 85). 
He makes an excellent plea for such estab- 
lished goals in therapy as sound values, in- 
sight, self-awareness, and the constructive 
use of anxiety, goals with which none would 
quarrel. He insists, however, on presenting 
them in a new wrapping. But in so doing, 
does he not run the risk of contradicting 
the very goals that he advocates for his pa- 
tients? 


ATTACK ON ORTHODOX 
FREUDIAN THEORY 

Something like the existential analytic 
movement was, without doubt, long overdue 
in this country. It had already been an im- 
portant influence in European clinical practice 
for more than a decade. Although a number of 
important movements had developed before 
this to challenge the orthodox Freudian posi- 
tion, they all shared the weakness that they 
were in significant measure reactions against 
Freud and therefore at their origins presuma- 
bly joined in a common system. In order to 
avoid this dilemma, an approach was needed 
started from different 
A psychotherapy based on existen- 
require- 


which completely 
sources. 
tialist tenets seemed to satisfy the 
ment and perhaps for this reason was quickly 
seized upon by those who saw psychoanalysis, 
in any of its forms, as too restricting because 
it was bound to outmoded conceptions which 
told only part of the story about the patient 
in midcentury. An admirable summary of the 
necessity for this development is given by 
Franz Alexander (1959): “One must welcome 
the existentialist emphasis as a counterbalance 
to the prevailing trend of psychoanalytic prac- 
tices anc teaching—namely, the trend toward 
losing sight of the gap between theoretical 
generalizations and the individual patient, 
requires a 
principles, 


nec essity 
general 


uniqueness of 
application of 


whose 
flexible 
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toward replacing the individual approach to 
each specific person with rigid technical rules. 
This trend eventually leads to a deification of 
technique as an aim in itself, as the essence of 
psychoanalysis instead of a servant of its 
goals” (p. 94). 

The existential 
quarrel with Freud, as formulated by Boss 
(1958), is that the new approach states a 
human norm which differs from that of psy- 
choanalysis. His own goal, he says, is that his 
“see themselves, so to speak, as a 


essence of the analytic 


patients 
light emanating from the mystery of existence, 
in whose rays all things and fellow-beings are 
allowed to appear and to develop according 
to their own nature” (p. 119). In, thus, 
repeating the ideas and even some of the phras- 
ing of Heidegger, Boss states clearly a con- 
ception of cure, of health, and of psychic func- 
tioning which bears little resemblance to the 
nineteenth century associationism of Freud’s 
theoretical system. Similarly, Binswanger 
(1958a) devotes an entire section of his longest 
case study, “Ellen West,” to a comparison of 
his own approach with that of classical psycho- 
analysis, concluding that the latter is a “‘one- 
sided distortion of the human image in the 
frame of a scientific theory of man” (p. 328). 
Whether the existential analytic approach 
will be able to develop its own systematic 
psychological theory to substitute for the 
psychology so elaborately worked out by 
Freud is a question as yet unanswered. Thus 
far, there is little either 
European or American psychology of such a 
theory in the making,’ and the only systematic 
contributions of merit to have reached a large 
audience, in the works of Sartre (1948a, 1948b, 
1953), have been conspicuously ignored by 
spokesmen of the existential analytic persua- 


very evidence in 


sion. 

In tine light of the deliberate attempts within 
existential analysis to break through the 
limitations of psychoanalytic theory, it is of 
particular interest that adherents of the new 
approach have been unable to come to a satis- 
factory position in regard to Freud’s clinical 


* Mention should, however, be made of the hopeful 
indications one sees in the writings of the Adlerian group 
i in the clinical and met] 
Erwin Straus, and in some of the 
Minkowski, and Sarro in 


“Ell 
10dological 


- 


in this cot 
contributions of 


studics by von Gebsattel 





Europe. 


contributions. Lefebre’s (1959) comments cop. 
cerning attempts at the Barcelona congress { 
rescue psychoanalysis from Freud and the 
Freudians seem to imply a general agreement 
among existential analysts that the psycho. 
analytic practice of therapy is worth taking 
over into a new system. But Boss (1958), 

particular, has some difficulty on this score 
After noting that “practical indications” 

therapy should usually be consistent with 
Freudian teachings, he adds that Freud 
tuitively” developed technical rules whi 
“deeper 6 





‘ 
Lu 


have a . existential meaning.” Ip 
regard to his own technical rules, Freud was 





“intuitively” an existential analyst; only in 
his theory did he go astray. It would appear 
from this passage that Boss is trying to 
more than save psychoanalysis from Freud 
he is trying to save Freud from himself. As a 
former pupil of Binswanger, who in turn was 
a lifelong personal friend of Freud, and now 
as an intimate of Heidegger, Boss expresses 
in its clearest form that uncomfortable strad- 
dling of specific issues which besets the new 
existential analytic movement. 


POPULARIZING THE THINKING 
OF HEIDEGGER 

The fountainhead of such theory of existen- 
tial therapy as exists today is to be found in 
Heidegger’s writings, although in their con- 
cern for the historical setting its expounders 
also trace the theory back to St. Augustine, 
Pascal, and Kierkegaard, or link it to more 
modern thinkers such as Buber, Berdyaev, and 
even the Zen masters. The immediate reason 
for the predominant influence of Heidegger is 
probably not his ideas as such but the fact 
that both of the important recent influences 
on the new movement, Binswanger and Boss, 
have been his disciples. Just about 
recent writings in this country on existe! 
conceptions as applied to therapy are based 
Boss. Thus, He degger 


and the conse- 


ra 
on Binswanger and 
has been twice interpreted, 
quences are far reaching for the ideas unde 
discussion here. 

The most striking discrepancy in the 
temporary development of a school of « 
tialist thinking is that Heidegger shoul 

‘One exception to this may be Rollo M 
also been influenced by the thinking of the tl n 
Paul Tillich. 
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S Con- ecome the thinker to be followed by psycho- use. One’s existence is constituted of it; one 
FESS { berapists. Binswanger (1958a) once pointed can only fashion projects in its light. A dis- 
d the the paradox that Freud developed his image cussion of thrownness which poses it merely as 
ement {man from experience with his neurotic pa- a problem, structurally similar to a neurosis— 











sycho- ents, thereby completely ignoring many that is, as a distressing affection which with 
‘aking | gemplary aspects of his own life pattern. In effort and skilled help may be overcome- 
5), in irect contrast with this, the followers of rests on the untenable assumption that it can 
score jegger have constructed an optimistic somehow be encompassed by man’s knowledge 
is” in ind ennobling scheme on the basis of his and earnest endeavors. Indeed, not only is it 
with jlosophy, apparently ignoring both his _ not reducible to the level of “getting along’; 
1 “‘in- arsh ethic and the more questionable aspects there may ultimately be no getting along, not 
which fhis professional career. It is well known that in this stern view of man and his fate.* 
-” Th srole, particularly in relation to his teacher Other aspects of the twice-removed inter- 
1 was ind friend, Husserl, left much to be desired pretation of Heidegger contain misconceptions 
ily in | ata time of national crisis in Germany when which if logically pursued would deny his aim 
ppear Hitler came to power, and that in his pattern while professing to expound his views. As is 
to d living since the end of the war he nas exem- now well known, Heidegger’s self-assigned 
reud lified the lonely, isolated thinker who is quite task in Sein und Zeit was “the quest for 
Asa rmoved from those concerns which form the  Being,”’ to revive through ontology the ancient 
1 was | substance of therapeutic problems and prac- problem of Being which had almost disap- 
| now ces. More important, his views on the funda- _ peared as a matter of concern in contemporary 
&reSses mental aims of human striving are difficult to European philosophy. An abstruse and funda- 
strad- | reconcile with familiar goals in therapy. As mental study, ontology is concerned, not with 
new Weigert (1949) points out, in the end he offers entities, such as persons or objects or living 
counsel more noble than to advocate the’ things, which manifest Being, but rather with 
roic acceptance of “‘relative freedom of de- that which they manifest. However one wishes 
’ against the ground of Sorge® in an in- to phrase it—as inner structure, guiding idea, 
ferent universe. She concludes tnat “a or underlying phenomenon—Being as a sub- 
sten- sychiatrist may feel that there is something ject of study is not resolvable into what can 
nd in unconvincing in this heroic power operation, be classified or described as an entity, but 
con- e isolated transcendence of fundamental must be understood as that which infuses the 
naders uman helplessness” (p. 409). entity and finally makes classification and 
stine, [he attempt to make of these views a palat-  geccribing possible. 


¢ concoction for the therapist and his pa- In the course of his analysis, Heidegger 
— ilted - id twi tS WAICH maintains one distinction without which his 
ge from errors of emphasis to serious dis- 


quest could not proceed—that between the 


ms. To take one example, in a discussion ree vr : 
ontological, which concerns Being, and what 





Heidegger’s concept of thrownness, Hora : : 
' he terms the ontic, which refers to that set of 





nces 1959b) considers man’s being “thrown” into ~*~, ' ' : 
' 1) , . ; : given and classifiable objects known as par- 
Boss, l¢ world and having to fit himself into it, ° : pa hig 3 : - : 
the $ consequent “existential dilemma.” and ticular beings. The distinction Is not 1 lentical 
. - ie . . . vith that between the abstract and the real, 
list uly the possible ways he might find to W! tha b — . ee ‘ be 
tricate himself from the dilemma. There is for in that case it would point to nothing but 
: } : : ; _— hea } » 
le practical value in stating the matter 4 problem in logic; nor is it between the ideal 


tr ~ : } } 
US Way ut 1t misses a lundamenté yn : 
y, bu , TENE © CURSE It is perhaps less than accurate to refer to Heideg 


} 





ion, one which is expressed by Sartre in ger’s view in this connection as stern, for as an ontologi 
ms of man’s being thrust into decision and ¢al study it assumes no stand in regard to values. 
con- 4 Kierkega rd in terms of the ineluctable Ontology as a discipline proposes to explore the very 
sten- tor of freedom, to the effect that thrown- gtound for human existence; it must therefore precede 
} ’ ’ . rather than follow on such aspects of human living as 
1S Dey na tne person S apprehension or values. In softening the ir plication of Hei egger’s 
has ® Sor ter “anxious care’’) is a basic term in teachings by adding the mode of Love to the mode of 
gian tidegger’s work. It is the name for the whole structure Care, Binswanger would seem to have fallen into the 
Dasein, ontologically, that is, for the Being of _ error of reversing this logical sequence of ontology and 

sein hy 
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and the material of metaphysics. Rather, it 
refers on the one hand to Being as fundamen- 
tally manifest in facts and entities present to 
us and on the other to the concrete and fac- 
tual, through which we have our dealings with 
Being. This is a distinction which is usually 
clear and justifiable, except in the special case 
of man when he is made an object of study. 
For a particular, individual man is an onti 
phenomenon, yet his particularity is never 
quite that of the single entity. He is unique as 
well as individual, creator as well as victim of 
his own special fate, and he demonstrates his 
nature in the very process of being aware of 
this. Within him and through him there abides 
a special relation to Being. The totally new 
conception which Heidegger now develops to 
refer to the phenomenon which sustains this 
relation is Dasein. Although he appears to be 
talking about human beings and their prob- 
lems, in his use of this term he does not mean 
either man, or person, or particular being, or 
(as the word Dasein might ordinarily be trans- 
lated) existence in the sense of mode of living.’ 
In what amounts to his prolegomenon to a 
science of psychology, he presents his analytic 
of Dasein, particularly in respect to its basic 
structure of being-in-the-world. The term 
world is here understood, as one commentator 
(Macquarrie, 1955) puts it, as ‘‘an instru- 
mental system founded in man’s practical 
concern” (p. 49), as a nexus of relations rather 
than a locus or a set of activities. In all of 
this, it should be noted, man as an observable 
entity who is studied by the various sciences 
does not appear, nor are concrete human cir- 
cumstances the substance of the author’s con- 
cern. 

It would seem unlikely that the analytic of 
Dasein could be applied directly to specific 
instances such as the symptoms of particular 
patients. Yet this bold move is what Bins- 
wanger (1958b) attempted in his development 
of the existential analytic school of thought, 
or Daseinsanalyse. However, he has not been 
unaware of the significance of Heidegger’s 
distinction between the ontic and the ontologi- 
cal, as his disclaimer clearly shows: ‘‘Existen- 
tial analysis does not propose an ontological 


The hypostasis of Thomistic metaphysics, which is 
the term of highest dignity for the subsistence of a 
person of the Trinity, furnishes a precedent sufficiently 
similar to be of more than passing interest to the 
student of the history of ideas. 


Lyons 


thesis about an essential condition determi 
existence, but makes ontic statements 

is, Statements of factual findings about 
tually appearing forms and configurations 
existence” (p. 192). Recently, in fact, he state 
that his entire attempt at an ontic “‘trans 
tion’”’ may have been an error but that 

a produc tive error. 

In the course of reinterpreting Binswanger 
interpretation, however, recent writers 
existential analysis appear to have overlooke 
this distinction between ontic and ontologic: 
changed the meaning of ontology almost be 
yond recognition, and engaged in a wholesal 
application of phenomenological terms 
clinical concepts which are only verbally simi- 
lar. Examples are numerous in the recent 
journal literature: ‘‘Being-there’’® refers 
“specific ways of experiencing life and specif 
ways of dealing and communicating with th 
environment” (Hora, 1959b, p. 83); 
again, “... mode of being-in-the-world is 
individual’s unique way of encountering ar 
dealing with the world” (Van Dusen, 195% 
p. 105). The “‘existentials” of Heidegger are 
equivalent to “inborn qualities” of the perso 
something like instincts (Weigert, 1949). TI 
“ontological basis” of the psychological 
sights achieved by existential analysis is “the 
study of man as the being who has these par- 
ticular problems” (May, 1958b, p. 36). “Self- 
transcendence’? means that one transcend: 
one’s immediate and selfish interests (Hora, 
1959b). “In everyday terms, being embraces 
non-being in the sense that we can be awart 
of death ...can by self-awareness encom] 
death” (May, 1958a, p. 49). A style of life 
in Adler’s sense, and the striving for superior- 
ity as well, are “ontologically grounded,” for 
Adler isolated ‘“‘ontologically fundament 
aspects of man... showing their dynam 
(Van Dusen, 1959a, p. 105). Existential psy 


chotherapy ‘“‘unites science and ontolog) 
(May, 1958b, p. 36). ‘““Man’s mode of being 
in-this-world depends very much on his episte- 


mological point of view, that is. . . the naturt 
of his knowledge... ’’ (Hora, 1959a, p. 16' 
Being is synonymous with “what exists,” 
ontology “when applied in psychology . 


§ This hyphenated term is a literal rendering 
German Da-sein. 

* Temporality is of central 
ger’s thinking, so much so that he has « 


ntral importance He 
1 the ter! 
Zeitigung to express the “‘engendering”’ ot time tar 
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veigert (1949), 





EXISTENTIAI 
study of 
sen, 1959b, p. 143). 


ese statements, which constitute a fair 


man’s being or 


nature” (Van 


of what has been offered in the re- 


ature as the ph 





ilosophic basi ior 
tential analysis, have no legitimate connec- 
with Heidegger and manifest only the 
rest resemblance to Binswanger. As ideas, 
y may be useful in themselves. For the 

nstration of this, one may only wait and 
But to claim more for them at the mo- 


t W 


yuld seem to bespeak at best a neglec 


e sources from which they are 
learned 


led attempt to ma} 


suppt sed 


ave been at worst an ill 





of the prestigt 
se sources. 
urlv, existentialism as a movement in the 


ry of ideas has profound and perhaps en- 


ing contributions to make to every signifi- 


1an endeavor. Some aspects of the 

n which inspires its protagonists may be 
for ¢ <ample, in Lefebre’s (1959) con- 
* the conception of man as one 
ail 


seeks for his own truth and who falls ill 
into living reality 
distinguishes existential 


annot bring his trutl 
analysis from 
t psychotherapeutic schools of thought”’ 
118). Binswanger’s conception of the ‘‘vo- 
of the therapist, as described by 
also reaches this level: “ 


togetherness, totality, to 


to visions of tog \ 
stence as love, to the healing potentialities 
108). But 
this inspired and 


he healing 


he creative Eros’ (p. there is 


the possibility that 
ly necessary expansion of t 


m of the therapist will be dissipated in 


Existential psychotherapy to- 


is more gaudy fiction than fact; yet it re 
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NE of the most commonly observed 


and widely studied phenomena in 
interpersonal relations is that the 
degree of similarity among persons is a power- 
ful factor in their reactions to another 
(Asch, 1952; Back, 1951; Raven, 1959; Sch 
ter, 1951; Sherif, 1936). Ti 
concerned with the development o 


one 
aCc- 
1e present paper is 
f similarity 
1en one person models him- 


among persons wl 


self after another. Our general hypothesis 


1S 


that the perception of similarity among per- 


sons in limited respec ts leads to the perc eption 


of similarity among them in other respects. 


This tendency to generalize similarities is as- 
sumed to be one form of the phenomenon 


ofter described as identification. 
In keeping with the cognitive empha ot 
the stud , we s nploy the self-concept as a 


1c 


rson’s \I- 


\ pe 


nclude a 


central explanatory concept. t 


concept Is assumed to i number of 


also develops con 


attributes. The individual 





ce} of other persons. He may then perceive 
that one or more of the attributes of } self- 
concept | imilar to one or more attributes of 
his concept of a particular other pe 

termed the model. This similarity is designated 


imilar attribute (FSA). Our key 
prope ion holds that the presence ot an ESA 


creates a tendency for the person 


to conceive 


similar to the model on other 


that 


of himself as e! 


attributes, there is no clear 


evidence to the contrary. These additional 
similar attributes are termed derived similar 
attributes (DSAs). It is further assumed that, 
the more FSAs there are between a person 


and a model, the more DSAs will develop. 
The process of generalizing similarities is 
assumed to take either of two forms, introjec- 
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tion or projec tion. Introject on is the cognitive 
process whereby an attribute previously | 
ent only in a person’s concept of the m 
lf-concept 
Projec tion is the process wW hereby an indivi lu 


now becomes an attribute in his se 
changes his concept of a model to includ 

tributes previously present only in his self- 
concept. Th 
be types of 


The 


ese two processes are as 





dentification. 


ru 


study 


‘ concerns two hypot eses 
cerning introjection and projecti 
Hypothesis 1: The greater the numbe 


FSAs in a person’s pe rceptions of himself 
I | lf 


I 
another individual, the greater i 


ior the perceiver to 


imself. 


introject 


concept of h 


Hypotl sis 2: The greater the 
FSAs in a per on’s percepti ns ol I 
another individual, the greater is the tender 
for the perceiver to project DSA nto nis 
cept of the model 


The validity of one additional 


is examined: that each DSA introjecte 


the self concept can serve ISA <( 
as future introjections and pri 
concerned, thus, increasing e | 

that additional DSAs will be ected. 7 


introyective process, 1 snort, can 


h DSA making it more p1 


h J 


that there will be further DSAs 


tive with e 


METHOD 





a was p 

cover that he hae ittribute I 
similar in s r egree to attribut » 
next ide aware of additional attributs 
in order to see if she would introject thes¢ 
attributes (DSAs) into her concept of herself Ther 
was made aware of other attributes in her 
of herself given the opportunity t 
into her concept of the model. Finally, the s 
was queried in respect to matters relevant t 
jection and projection. 

The subjects were 70 undergraduate wome! 
cruited from elementary biology courses at the 
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pair of names twice and allowed a 30-second period for 


the choice and predictions. In all cases these choices 


were written and were not “announced” on the com 
munication system by the subjects 
~~ Phase +. At this point questionnaires were dis 


tributed. The s ied about their strength 


of preference for the various materials on which they 


ubjects were quer 


had made their choices, their judgment about which 
pair of subjects were most similar and least similar, and 
their perceptions of themselves and the other partici 
pants. 

After the experiment was over, the subjects were 
given a full explanation and all their questions were 


answered 


RESULTS 

Main Hypotheses 

According to the first hypothesis, the greater 
the number of FSAs, the greater the number 
of DSAs introjected. Since there were two 
potential models for each subject, the number 
of agreements with each on preferences for 
melodies Then the smaller of 
these figures was subtracted from the larger. 


was counted. 


This difference score was the measure of the 
FSAs with the model with whom the subject 
agreed more. Since the models stated the 
same preference on two of the seven pairs, 
the difference scores could be 5, 3, or 1. To 
obtain the DSAs, the number of agreements 
with each model on nonsense syllables was 
computed, and the smaller subtracted from 
the larger, obtaining a difference score of 
8, 6, 4, or 0. A positive DSA meant more agree- 
had been agreed 


who 


ments with the model 
with more on melodies; a negative DSA meant 
more agreements on nonsense syllables with 
the other model. 

To test the first hypothesis, a tau correlation 
was calculated between the FSAs and the 
DSAs (considering sign). The correlation 
(.16) was in the predicted direction, but not 
.09). Perhaps this re- 
ot 


significantly so (p 


sulted from the narrow range scores on 
FSAs. 

Another test of the hypothesis was per- 
formed by dividing the subjects into three 
categories. The first, called introjectors, were 
those whose preferences on nonsense syllables 
were in five or more instances the same as the 
ones made by the person with whom they 
had agreed most often in musical choices. The 
second category, nonintrojectors, contained 
choices of nonsense syllables 


those whose 
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agreed with one model four times and wit 


the other model four times. The third categon 
aAlCyOl 


\ 


negative introjectors, included those whos 


preferences on the nonsense syllables wer 


five or more instances different from the or 


chosen by the person with whom they ha 


agreed most often when making choices 


preferred melodies. Table 1 shows that mor 


persons were in the first category of 


jectors than would be 
thus, supporting Hypothesis 1. 

\ further c of the 
vant to Hypothesis 1 concerns an unexpecte 


ynsideration 


expec ted by cnance 


results reie- 


manifestation of social support for the FSAs 


} 


noices 


Since both models made the same ¢ 
two of the seven pairs of melodies, any subj 


could observe that her musical preferences 


were identical with those of both the mo 
2, 1, or O occasions. The subjects 


divided into those whose musical preferer 


on 


corresponded to the choices of both models 
both possible occasions and all others, 


the number of introjectors, nonintrojectors, 


and negative introjectors in each of these tw 


In 


the interaction x? is not significant, th 


groups was computed. 


rABLE 1 


Table 2, althoug 


NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO DEMONSTRATED DIFFEREN 


DEGREES OF INTROJECTION 


Nor Negative 
ntr tors N x 
I - introjectors Introjectors 
36 (25.07)* 10 (18.8 23 (25.07 69 ) é 
® Figures in parentheses indicate expected frequet 


nonintrojectors this was the proportion of subjects 
one model and fi 


The 
of subjects, 


have similar choices four times with 


the other out of a total of eight choices ther tw 


frequencies: remaining proportion halved, and mu 


plied by the total V. Subsequent tables have expect 


calculated in the same way except when stated otherwise 
rABLE 2 

EFFECT OF UNANIMITY AMONG MUSICAL PREFEREN 

OF SUBJECTS AND MODELS ON NUMBER OI 
PERSONS WHO INTROJECTED 

Fre uency of \ oe 

Unanimity or Introje mh “ee nae 

Two Critical tors eae sr 

Pairs of Tunes . 

2 10 (5.09 1 (3.82 3 (5 7.68 | 2 

loro 2 19.9 9 (1 0 (19.99 4 

Total x? 11.90 4 

Pooled x? 36 (25.07) 10 (18.86) 23 (25.07) 9.09 

Interaction x? 2.81 








. inother test ol 


west that those who received more social 


yport for their FSAs are 


royectors than those who received less. 


more likely to be 
nce the Jody pa NE 7 
Since the melody pairs were made as alike 
; possible, and neither tune was distinctly 
pleasant, an unknown degree of uncertainty 
s created for the subjects, which may have 

ted the 


ses in which the subjects found themselves 


degree of introjection In the 


two 


wreement with both the models on the 


} 


rs of melodies, however, their preferences 


social reality (Schacter, 


y have gained in 
51). The 


ulted from the soc ial 


certainty that probably 


} 


greater 


reality may then have 
reased the tendency to introject. 
{nother test of this reasoning is provided 
an examination of the differences in the 
mber of DSAs made by introjectors with 
and low degrees of social support for 
eir preferences on the melodies. In order to 
t the last ad hoc hypothesis, it is first neces- 
ry to show that the two groups did not differ 
the mean number of FSAs. A test of the 
ferences in the mean number of FSAs 
led a ¢ of only .15. The introjectors with 
g support had a mean DSA score of 
80, which was significantly higher than the 
n of 2.96 for the other introjectors (¢ 
, p < .05). The results support the ad ho 


5 


pothesis that greater social support gener- 

es more introjection. 

The second hypothesis asserted that the 

eater the number of FSAs, the more DSAs 
individual projec ts into his concept of the 
lel. In this case, the FSAs were computed 

hrst calculating the total number of simi- 


tles in preferences with each 


] 


melodies 


model for 


and nonsense syllables and 
subtracting the smaller from the large 
ire. The degree of projection was measured 


e number of times a subject assigned to 


f a model the same preferences in names as 


wn. The first test of the second nypothne 


PSAs 
the degree of projection on to the more 


r model. This correlation was .22 (p 


correlation between the 


is a tau 


-, one-tailed), supporting the hypothesis 


this hypothesis was made by 


ng the subjects into three categories 


irst, called projec tors, were those whose 
lerences for names were granted more often 


he model with whom they had been more 
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and nonsense 


led subjects 


choices of melodies 


Nonprojec tors 


similar in 


syllables. inclu 


whose favored names were assigned to one 


ial degree, 


model and to the other to an equ 
whereas negative projec tors were those whose 
preferences for names were more often assigned 
to rnodels with whom they had least similarity 
on the music and nonsense syllables. These 
data are presented in Table 3. 

rhe results show that the number of per- 


sons in the projector’s category and in tne 
other two categories were unlikely to occur 
by chance, again supporting the second hy- 


pothesis. 

Considering FSAs based on the number of 
similar choices on melodies and on nonsense 
syllables separately, a tau correlation coeffi- 
cient of the degree of similarity on musical 
preferences and the amount of projection on 
names was .22 (p < .02), but the correlation 
between the degree of similarity on nonsense 
syllables and the amount of projection on 
names was near zero and not significant. The 
degree of similarity in the choices on music, 
thus, accounted for almost all of the relation- 
ship between the first similar attribute and 
the amount of projection. The assumption that 
a DSA may function as FSA in subsequent 
projection is not supported. 


Strength of Preferences 

Well established FSAs may be more 
introjection than less well estab- 
who strongly preferred 


the basis of the FSAs 


ikely 
to lead to 
lished 


the tunes 


ones. Persons 


that were 


might therefore be more likely to be intro- 
rABLE 3 
NuMBER OF PERSONS DEMONSTRATING DIFFERENT 
DEGREES OF PROJECTION 

: Negat \ , , 
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I e exper encies were cal r ining 
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jectors than those who had weak preferences. 


The subjects rated the degree that they pre- 
ferred the tunes they chose on a five-point 
scale in the final questionnaire. The number of 
subjects who had various degrees of introjec- 
tion was determined for those subjects who 
stated that they had strong and weak prefer- 
ences. Table 4 shows that a larger proportion 
of the persons who had strong preferences were 
in the introjection category, whereas a greater 
proportion of those with weak preferences 
were in the negative introjection category. 
The value of the interaction chi square indi- 
cates that the distribution of the persons in 
the groups with strong and weak preferences 
over the three introjector categories is signifi- 
cantly different. Thus, strongly based FSAs 
are more likely than weaker ones to lead to 
introjection. 

Parallel results obtain for projection. In 
Table 5, it can be seen that those with strong 
preferences were projectors significantly more 
often than nonprojectors or negative pro- 
jectors. Those with weak preferences were 
not projectors significantly more often, but 
the interaction x’ was not significant. In gen- 
eral, there is a tendency for those with strong 
FSAs to introject and/or projec Ss 


Perceived Similarity 

To measure the subjects’ awareness of their 
similarity to the models in the postquestion- 
naire, the subjects were given a triangle with 
the letters A, B, and C at the vertices (the 
subject was always C), and asked to place an 
“M’”’ on the line connecting the most similar 
pair an lan “L” on the line between the least 


similar. The first line of Table 6 shows that 


subjects had a strong tendency to perceive 
themselves as similar to the model with whom 
they iwreed more on the melodies. When sub- 
jects with strong and weak preferences on 


music are compared, Table 6 shows that those 
with strong preferences tended to perceive 
themselves consciously as similar to the model 
with whom they agreed more on melodies. 


} 


1 SHOW a 


Those with weak preferences did not 
parallel trend significantly. (However, an in 


teraction x* was computed and not found to 


be significant.) 


Do persons who are consistently similar to a 


given model on all types of stimuli perceive 
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TABLE 4 
EFFECT OF STRENGTH OF PREFERENCE FOR ME] 
ON NUMBER OF PERSONS INTROJECTING 
Introjec Categories 
Strength of 
Musica é x? 
s i % Introjectors 
Strong 29 (17.8) | 9 (13.4) | 11 (17.8) [11.09 | 2 |. , 
Weak 7 ( 1 (5.2) 1 >.9 5.88 | 2 
Total x? 16.97 | 4 
Pooled x 4.82)/10 (18.36)) 22 (24.8 17 | 2 
Interact x? 7.8 
* One subject did not respond € aire ite T > 
accounts for the reduction in frequency from 23 to 22 and the 
teration of the theoretical frequen $s trom ¢t e previously use 
FABLE 5 
EFFECT OF STRENGTH OF MUSICAL PREFERENCE 
NUMBER OF PERSONS SHOWING PROJECTION 
Pr ion ( ies (Based 
. Or M I i , 
Strer 
Musi x , 
Preference “ 
P: ? - | Neg 
r s 'Pr 
Stron 31 (19.78) 1 8.44 7 (19.78 4 
Weak 42 1 8 (7.4 
Total x? 1 ‘ 
Pooled x? 20)13 (11 1§ (27.2 2 
Interact x? M4 


t 
> > | , 
larity is not consistent? The subjects were 


vided into three groups. One, containing 3 


‘ ‘ \ 
his similarity more than those whose sin 


subiec ts, was compo | ol those who | 
all three types of choice materials (melod , 


Y »T . hle ] 
nonsenst SVYlavdvies, 


that were similar to those of the same le 
Of these 36 persons, / ju 
more similar to this mo 
.05). The second group contained those 
je cts who were more similar to the 


on two out of the three types of choice mat | 


t 
rials. There were 23 subjects in 1 
which 21 indicated that they : 
as most nuiular to this mode x 15.7. ? 
G01). The remaining $ subjects (3 
rive sufficient data on the triad qu i 
nclusion here) had ilarities t vere ( 
tirely inconsister in that thev tend 
matcl those ot one model on one tv 


: .. : 2 
choice material, the other model on a s¢ 


ae ee 
type of choice material, and b 
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TABLE 6 
MN NUMBER OF PERSONS CONSCIOUSLY AWARE OF SIMILARITY WITH MODELS 
\IEI 
‘ L 
Subjects Who Rate Subjects Who Rate 
Selves as More Simi- Selves as More Simi 
lar to P Who Has _lar to P Who Has . . " 
the More Matches the Fewer Matches x ‘ 
with Subject’s with bject’s 
Musical Preferences. Musical Preterence 
os subjects 48 i8 66* 13.70 l .001 
b Subjects having strong musical 37 il 48 14.08 1 .001 
‘ ° prelerences 
i. Subjects having weak musical 11 7 18 .49 1 .50 
‘ prelerences 
4 
= * Omits four subjects; one subject had zero music similarity with models, and three subjects gave no judgments on triads 
ually on the third type. These subjects did attribute further similarity to others on sepa- 
sly used not tend to see themselves as more similar to rate matters. 
model than to the other. It is clear that 
NCE ON jects who were similar to a model to a DISCUSSION 
N nsistent or moderately consistent degree ‘ ; , ; , 
Sa ie bs We have learned from this experiment that 
rere likely to be aware of this similarity. > s : ae 
k if bi ; the processes of introjection and projection 
, Finally, we ask lf a subject who was aware , , we . 
aaa : . at agile ' may develop where there are FSAs between 
’ f her similarity to the model on the choice A . oo os : : 
: Fe ips ee ‘ one’s concept of himself and his concept of 
terials generalizes the similarity to derived :' . 
= ‘ another person. Furthermore, there is some 
ttributes. Subjects were asked to write a ; ’ : 
-_—— : 2 ; agi am ; , 4 evidence to suggest that the greater the simi- 
. ref paragraph, on the basis of what they had ,_. “ee nant a 
dll ge , : ’ : < larity, the more is introjection or projection 
2 |.97 med during the experiment, describing . . ’ 


likely to occur. The degree of social support 


} ; 1] } ‘ 4 
the two models, and to write an adadli- a , 
sia } for the FSAs and the strength of the prefer- 








. ar ge huge acegueasing , cet ee * ences for those attributes increased the degree 
; 2.2 barge gues a ariglicecag al introjection and projection of DSAs. 
nag ae — weg big —— pieter : The results from the use of nonsense sylla- 
sin : ees : , Porepeancer be r Ron ret ip bles with low associative value as attributes to 
ere il aeeleten tee Uentiieeall te thn oh be introje ted were no always strongly ignifi- 
ng 3 a iaieiiaiis lh Mien i ain tien maa at “ee The failure of the variation in degree of 
; rte Bon > ; . similarity on nonsense syllables (DSAs) to 
lodies, s - op ag oF es contribute to the projection of names may 
a ie ; : eke potion aogget . 2 90 have also been due to the low association value 
, th iragraphs 1€Scrii g "2.2.2 . P ” 
ie Ma, inh Re ae noe the descrip of the syllables. Because the syllables had 
ves Sitecl aaiidin all Gell Coie: dite little meaning for the subjects it may have 
p g/t : 7 B25 been difficult for them to associate the sylla- 
e suD- «+ pte asit ra pied A ‘OF bles with other parts of their cognitive struc- 
es ee en Gee, ee Cees possible for them to 
: ree rat were used in this analy U L ; : 2 lable 
) ee » 26 rated themselves as mos ISSOK ute preterences on RonSeRSS syllables 
: all aa ahem vail aon ie th other attributes of models. To be in- 
, 1 hes ne tice, in: eile | SO 1 in the processes of introjection or pro- 
p Be ] ivy ts Ce poe jection as FSAs or DSAs attributes may need 
3 Sodan, ais , "to be relevant or meaningful to the perceivers. 
for ru Cf er! 
re en |. ese trequencies when mpared to a chance — 
equal distribution provid 
8 (p < .02). We conclude that person Subjects working in isolation were led to 
| ere aware of their similarity to others believe that they were the third member of a 
: ) © the experimental materials most often three-person group and were asked privately 
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o write their preferences among eight pairs 
After they had made each 
choice within each pair, they heard over ear- 
their 


of brief tunes. 


wo other choosers state 


phones the 
preferences. The subjects then stated their 
choices into a (dead) microphone. The two 
other choosers were in fact paid participants 
whose voices were transcribed. By appropriate 
means egch subject came to perceive that her 
of the 
The 


subjects then made preferential choices from 


preferences were more similar to one 


two paid participants than the other. 
a series of pairs of nonsense syllables. In this 
instance, however, the subjects heard the 


selections of the other two persons before 
making each decision, but she was led to be- 
lieve that her own selection could not be 
heard by the other subjects. It was found, as 
hypothesized, that the subjects tended to 
prefer the nonsense syllables chosen by the 


paid participant with whom they agreed more 
often on musical preferences, provided that 
the musical preferences were strong, or pro- 
vided that the subjects received social support 
for their musical preferences. 
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Subjects were also 


from a series 


asked to guess the pre ferences of the 
two members. 
that subjects assigned their own preferer 


on girls’ names 


whom they 
preferen¢ es 


} 


‘he results were interpreted as giving su 


port toa cognitive theory of identificatior 
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SIMILARITY TO A MODEL AND SELF-EVALUATION! 
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REVIOUS research (Stotland, Zander, & 
Natsoulas, 1961) has shown that inter- 
personal identification can usefully b 
eived in cognitive terms as a generaliza- 
of interpersonal similarities. The earlier 
idy demonstrated that when a person finds 
he has some characteristics, called first 


nilar attributes (FSA), in common with 


her person or model, he tends to perceive 


self as having other characteristics, called 


rived similar attributes (DSA), in common 


) the model. In the previous study, the de- 
| similar attributes were trivial ones such 
preferences for nonsense syllables and girls’ 
ies. One of the purposes of the present 
uch is to determine whether generaliza- 
f similarity can occur where the derived 
tributes have more inherent importance to 
rson than nonsense syllables and girls’ 
mes. Primarily, it asks whether identifica- 
can influence a person’s evaluation of 
self. It also complements the exclusively 


genitive emphasis of the previous study by 


liring whether an individual’s desire to 


rceive himself favorably affects his identify- 
g with a model. 


[he theory employed in the previous study 
led the process of identification into two 
processes, introjection and projection. In- 
tion was defined as the process by which 
person changes his conception of himself 
be more like his concept of the model, i.e., 
DSA is located in his self-concept. On the 
er hand, pr jec tion is defined as the process 
which he changes his conception of the 
lel to be more like his concept of himself, 
he location of the DSA is in the person’s 
eption of the model. In the present study, 


‘This research was financed by a Grant-In-Aid 
I (C) from the National Institute of Mental 
th, United States Public Health Service to the 
search Center for Group Dynamics, University of 


iT *  ¢ . es 
‘chigan, Alvin Zander, principal investigator 


Vichigan 


the main focus is on introjection. The first 
hypothesis replicates one in the previous 
study. 

Hypothesis 1: The more similarities (FSAs) 
a person perceives between his conception of 
himself and his concept of another person or 
model, the greater is his tendency to introject 
DSAs into his concept of himself. This hy- 
pothesis refers to DSAs that are neutral with 
regard to the person’s self-evaluation. 

Given this view of introjection, it is plausi- 
ble to assume that a person may employ the 
process instrumentally to acquire desirable 
DSAs. Such an assumption implies that a 
person who has few FSAs with a positive 
model (i.e., a model who has desirable attri- 
butes) is more likely to attempt to seek further 
evidence of similarities than one who has a 
similar number of FSAs with a negative model. 
Take a person who has only a few neutral 
FSAs between his self-concept and his con- 
cept of a model and who then discovers that 
the model has other desirable or undesirable 
qualities. The person’s motivation to think 
well of himself, we assume, has a strong effect 
upon his cognition. If the attributes of the 
model are negative, the person tends to de- 
velop few, if any, additional neutral FSAs and 
may attempt to weaken those that already 
exist by changing attributes of himself, by 
distorting perceptions, or by attempting to 
deny that similarities exist. By doing so, he 
minimizes the probability of introjecting the 
negative qualities. On the other hand, if the 
model’s attributes are positive, the individual 
should attempt to increase the number of 
FSAs by appropriately changing attributes of 
himself, distorting or denying, etc. It is, of 
course, assumed that persons have learned 
through past identification how introjection 
can be employed to acquire positive qualities 
in the self-concept. 

If the person has a high number of neutral 
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egative model, he 
his similarity 


assume, 


FSAs with a 1 


less likely to be able to reduce 
FSAs, since, we 


than one with few 
it is more difficult to change many established 
FSAs. Likewise, if he has a high number of 
FSAs with a positive model, he may already 
have sufficient basis for introjecting desirable 
DSAs and therefore less need to increase his 
FSAs. 

Hypothesis 2 then is: 
which persons and models have few FSAs, a 


Given situations in 
person who perceives a positive model should 
attempt FSAs 
model than a person who perceives a negative 


to develop more with the 


model 
We have, thu 


tion based on similarity 


far, assumed that identifica- 


can be used instru- 


mentally to change self-evaluation. But the 
self-evaluation of a person may also be affected 
by the presence of FSAs that he has not him- 


self estab! shed but occur because of tactors 


beyond his control. The critical question here 


is whether a person’s cognitive processes can 
lead him to acquire even undesirab! rl 
butes in his self-concept 

Hypothe ee es re er the number of 
ESA bet we r I | I ode . he 
more tne } ud I ‘ ¢ } ( of 
the degree he | r ‘ ly ( ! ‘ 
ittr bute hye P s hig] 1 t } 
ind lowe f ‘ ‘ t 





te 1 ok et ea \ I ‘ 
Lull He he n ( ive 
ordé to 1 lve i} I 

ti the had c te 1 que i vhich 
they ha een aske ) their a I I er ol 
skill Che ive r ( } ow 

these same activities. For half of the | I epictec 
himself as highly cor etent in these areas and for the 
other half he revealed that he was grossly incompetent 


Within each of these two degrees of competence, the 


diver Va presented as 


to the boys. In a third treatmen 


either hi or dis 





similar nothing wa 


said concerning degree of similarity. After the diver’s 
speech was finished, measurements were obtained from 
ilities in the 


same skills they had previously rated as well as other 


the boys concerning evaluation of their al 


reactions necessary for testing the hypotheses. The ex- 
periment design is shown in Table 1 


Subjects 


The subjects were 118 sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade boys in a small school located in a thinly popu 
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FABLE 1 
DESIGN OF EXPERIMENT 
Ns in are 


ntheses 
I DLICS€ 


> y 
I I 
H S | 
4 | } } | } f 4 
\bility leve Hi 2 Hi l Hig . 
ot diver Low (19 Low (20 Lo 20 
modei 
ite 1 1 £ n trial P 
iges ere chose! use the wou . 
Lie mat ( t ict 
} . 
ea r € e« r ‘ 
cause I ( it ns 
elve vere ) ( I t ’ 
} 
lial 











I é isureme! vere ( é 
t r n \ r 
} ™ I , ; 
i Ai A i 
{ } ‘ ‘ 
ex] ‘ ere pre , ‘ ! 
1 vA t i ne 
Becat t \ 1 th ! 
I ; 
i ' \ { | 
rl l 
f , 
I cx 1 ‘ 
tl r t . 
t t S 1 
jur I} t five ilities list e tl 
vA | L part the exne né uction; t 
last te Ss ¢ 
The I t ce une el I S uct R 
I i " of names ( The s . 
vere aske to state hich me r r ‘ 
preterred Other s e al concrete ect I rma ’ 
tion wert requested l order that tl s 5 W , 
believe that they were descril the sons : 
they were 
Experimental Conditions 
rhe diver met with small groups contain , ' 
boys. Among the 12 available groups, 4 were give! lik 
? The authors wish to express their deepest appre 
tion to Raymond Cypher, and Frank Rehames, /¢ 
Atherton, Michigan, for their kin issistan . 





providing subjects for this experiment 











12 out of the 14 pairs. After 


Dercent 


ike those of the 


luced the 
ase, demonst rated 


“iHerent from the boys in 12 out of the 14 pairs. 


SIMILARITY TO A MoDEI 


ration intended to generate an awareness that the 
sbjects and the model were highly similar, 4 were given 
understand that the boys and the model were not at 
milar, and 4 were told nothing about the degree 


similarity between the model and boys so as to allow 





ntaneous perception of different degrees of similar 


In all groups the model was introduced to the boys 
r of the “University of Michigan Institute 
Marine Salvage Engineering.” 


am 





[he meaning of these 
ms was explained and they were told that the diver 
was going to speak about the abilities that are necessary 
his 


eep-sea diving. Before getting to the topic of 


ecture, in the high and low similarity conditions, he 
made certain introductory 


et 
» OF D 


remarks concerning either 
is similarity or lack of similarity to the 





Induction of high and low similarity. In the high 
nilarity (High Sin he diver stated that he 
as interested in meeting with the group because at 
heir age he was very much like them. He was born and 
borhood. He went to a school like 
s father worked in the factory that employs 
He 


“tivities peculiar to boys in that area 


condition 





bjects’ fathers participated in 


swimming, 


; } 
ipa 





was impressed at the similarity be 


tween the | el’s life and the lives of the subjects 
s had led him to ask the diver to take a short test 

s had taken several weeks ago (the abstract 

aw und colors). The principal was said to have 





between the « 








‘ azed at the similarity liver’s 

es and those of many, but not all, of the boys. He 

ight the boys would be interested in seeing this 

rit He then handed back to each boy the part of 
remeasurement questionnaire that contained their 

es among the drawings and colors ¢ referred to 

as a test « person ity which accur describes 
e k of person you are.” On the same she sub 

S$ were t the principal had seen to it that the 
§ answers were copied next the choices mace by 
ach § ect. The lleged choices by the diver were 

S on ea answer-sheet so that the dive | 


eared to have made the same choices as the subject in 
a brief period to allow 


ibject to cover tl 





1€ ipers were collected. 

in the low similarity (Low Sim) condition the experi 
> er ] YY » , +} lig 
sequence was exactly the same as in the High 


except that an attempt was made to induce a 


rson who was not sin 


tion of the cdiver as a pe ilar 
the boys. Thus, the diver stated that this group of 
YS was of interest to him because he at their age was 


unlike them. He 
partment-house neighborhood in San 


to a very large junior high school in 


was born and raised in a densely 


irge building. His father was employed 


as a 
sherman. The activities in which he engaged as a boy 
ere pecull 1 area and un- 


ar to a large city in a congested 
boys in the audience. He then went on 
surprised the principal had been about 
egree of similarity with these boys and pro 
previous “personality test” which, in this 
that the choices 


4pialn 


ex in how 


aus WwW ¢ T 


model made 


th 
wn 
oO 


AND SELF-EVALUATION 


No induction of high or low similarity. In this condi 
tion no attempt was made to induct a perception of 
similarity or low similarity between the boys and the 
The diver was introduced and he immediately 
began his talk without any introductory remarks con 
cerning common or different upbringing, play activity, 
or personality 

After he had completed the part of his talk concerned 
with his abilities and before he went on to a discussion 
of the preferences he had developed as a diver, he paused 
to obtain information that was to me 


} 
model 





asure the degree to 
which the subjects projected their own preferences into 
the model. The “personality test” was returned to each 
boy along with another unused copy of the question 
naire. The boys were asked to guess what choices the 
The diver 
then continued with the final portion of his speech. 

M odel’s positive and negative atiributes. At the outset 
of his lecture the diver produced a large bar-graph chart 
with the name of the “Maritime Institute” at the top 
nd labeled “ability levels for divers of Ist, 2nd, 


diver would make if he were taking the test 


and 
The speaker explained that divers fall into 
three classes and that their classification is determined 
by their ability in various skills. A first-class diver must 


1 
3rd class.” 


be excellent in these activities, while a third-class diver 
need be only poor in them. The graph consisted of three 
large bars of grossly different heights that made the 
wide disparity between the ability of a top-level and 
low-level diver clearly visible. Eight skills were listed 
on the graph: dark vision, calmness, manual dexterity, 
plan of search, swimming, endurance of loss of air 
supply, endurance of small closed spaces, and distance 
judgment. Of these, it may be noted, five are the same 
as the skills on which the boys had previously rated 
themselves. 

In the 


positive model he indicated that he was a member of the 


conditions in which the diver was to be a 


In those cases where he was to be a negative 


first class 
model he state 
ability 


I 
h of these ski 


| that the third-class bar summarized his 
rhe 


1 


ls. He pointed out why each of them 


level body of his talk was a discussion of 


Ca 


was important in deep-sea diving, what the nature of an 
and poor performance was, and 


| 
direct self-evaluative 


excellent by example 


statements how well he was 
each of then 


he was consistently excellent in each skill and 


id 
and 


able to perform or not perforr As a posi 
tive mode 


model he was consist« ntly inept 


as a negative I 


Statement of Personal Preferences 


legree to which neutral attributes 
the 
subjects had to be made aware of attributes of the diver 


In order to test the 


of the model were introjected (lor Hypothesis 1 


had no clear value for them. This was done by 


t 

having the diver conclude his talk with a brief discussion 
about the unusual! matters that different divers prefer: 
some divers prefer to descend from a ship, others from a 
dock; some prefer to dive in the morning, others in the 
afternoon; the Pacific 


Ocean, others in the Atlantic; and some would rather 


some would rather work in 
dive on a sandy floor, while others like a stony bottom. 
The diver stated his preference on each of these matters 
and admitted that he could not explain his preferences, 
that every diver simply has them regardless of his 
ability. 
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Post-ex perimental Measures 


usion of the talk an who 
s that the Dx partment 


Salvage was interested 


At the 


served as chairman told the boy 


cone experimenter 


of Maritime Engineering and 


in how persons of their age would respond to questions 
similar to those asked of trainees in diving. He then 
gave them a questionnaire concerning three general 
areas: they estimated the degree to which they were 
similar to the model at present and the degree they 
would be like him in the future, they chose from among 
specified alternatives the working conditions they would 


they were divers, they rated their own pro 


I 
(the same ones they had 


preier u 


ficiency in particular skills 
I 


rated several weeks earlier) as compared to other boys 


of their own age. Ratings were also made regarding the 


ability level of the experimental group. The boys were 
told that the diver would not see their responses 
rhe six experimental conditions were created, two 


groups in each, during a single school day, excluding 
communication between the groups during the period of 
All boys were 


later and the experiment 


data collection. assembled several days 


was explained and dis 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Check on Induction of Similarity 

Rehearsals of the experiment showed that 
the degree of similarity the boys perceived 
between themselves and the model could not 
be measured meaningfully immediately after 
the inductions were made (prior to the main 
part of the diver’s speech), since the boys 
been 
the 


rated themselves as 


simply reported back what they had 
told. 


degree to which subjects 


rhe alternative ‘s to determine 


similar to the model after the diver’s talk had 
been finished. By this time, however, they 
had also heard him describe his positive or 
negative qualities and 
though these descriptions did not further em- 


phasize high or low similarity. Thus, despite 


his preferences, al- 


the events beyond the first inductions of simi- 
larity, subjects in the High Sim condition 
were expected to rate themselves as “like the 
diver’’ (now and in the future) more than those 
in Low Sim. Table 2 shows that subjects rated 
themselves as being more similar to the diver 
in the High Sim condition than in the Low 
Sim condition, whether the model was positive 
or negative in quality. 


Inirojection of Neutral DSAs 


The first hypothesis is that persons who 
have a high number of FSAs with a model 
should neutral DSAs_ than 
those who have a small number of FSAs with 


introject more 
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rABLE 2 
MEAN* DEGREE SUBJECTS RATE THEMSELVES 4 
SIMILAR TO MopeEt In HicH Sim anp Lo 
Sim CONDITIONS 
Vs in parentheses 
Attribut 7 
( I I 
I N * 
| 
High Similarity 3.38 3.37 3 38 
(21 19) 4) 
Low Similarity 2.03 1.50 1.7 
(19 20 39 
Significance of differ Ol ¢ 01 x 
ence between rows by 
one-tailed ¢ test 
® Means are based on a combination of two rating 
the model, one cor rr g “‘now”’ and tl ther < erning t 
future 
rABLE 3 } 
MEAN NUMBER OF MODEL’S PREFERENCES CHOSEN ! 
SUBJECTS IN Hicu Sm AND Low Sim Conpiri 
Ns in parentheses 
\ I {iM 
( > I 
' N Ty 
High Similarity 4.95 4.89 4.93 
21 19 40 
Low Similarity 4.11 4.15 4.13 
19 0) 39 
Significance of difference 7 Ol) p Q2 ¢ 
between rows by one 
tailed ¢ test 
him. That is, persons in the High Sim cond . 


tion should accept more of the diver’s stated 
preferences for diving conditions as their ow! 
than do those in the Low Sim condition. 1 
ble 3 shows that the hypothesis was confirme 
The second hypothesis was based on t! 
assumption that persons want to think weil ol 

The prediction was made t 

subjects would foster the development 
FSAs with a positive model where none Or 


themselves. 


few were already present, and would hinder 


or weaken their development with a negat' 
. . ler 1 

model in the same circumstances. In order 

test this prediction, 


ment was created in which there was ! 


the experimental trea! 











SIMILARITY TO A MODEL 


tion of high or low similarity (No Ind). 
ecall that the model within this treatment 


ss negative for half of the subjects and posi- 
efor the other half. In this treatment, the 


references with respect to diving conditions 


considered as potential FSAs. In the No 


od condition nothing was said concerning 


nilarity of attributes between the subjects 
ithe model, and subjects were free to treat 
estatements made by the diver concerning 
; preferenc es as attributes of their own so 
at similarity could be established. 
The prediction then becomes: subjects with 
wsitive model should develop many prefer- 
aces similar to those of the diver while those 
negative model should develop few 
nilar preferences. In addition, the subjects 
ade choices the abstract sketches and 
irs of colors. They were asked to guess, in 
; treatment, the diver’s preferences 
tht be. It then also follows from the second 
pothesis that subjects with a positive model 
sign to him more of their own preferences 


on 


what 





n those with a negative model 

The data When 
model was positive, the subjec ts acc epted 
average of 4.61 of his preferences as their 
was negative they 
average of 3.61 (p < .02 by 7 
signing to the model their own pref- 


the 


confirm both predictions. 


choices; when he 
epted an 


In as 


nces on 1 


he materials of “personality 


5.44 were granted to the positive model 
44 wer ted to tl { lel 


14.10 to the negative one (p 02 by t 


" 
| 


wv on lude that where subjects have es- 
shed few FSAs with a model and there- 
re are free to perceive or not to perceive 


rSAs as they 


or ft 


wish, the motivation to think 


hemselves determines the extent to 


establish 


they develop FSAs. They ) 
re FSAs with models who appear to promise 
kelihood of providing positive rather 


negative attributes 


i ut lion 


he third hypothesis proposed that the 


€ or negative quality person assigns 


rived similar attributes in his concept of 
function of the positive or nega 
y ol the moae That is, subjects 


on should raise 


€valuations of personal skills (from the 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN SELF-EVALUATIONS OF ABILITIES BEFORE AND 
AFTER PERCEPTION OF MODEL IN HIGH SIM AND 
Low Siw CONDITIONS 
(Ns in parentheses 

Mean Self-Evaluation 
Conditior Attributes oignil 
of f | | Before | After | Mean and | “Shct 0! 
oumularity Mode Percep-| Percep-| Direction — 
ti tion ol rf Change 
del® odel® = One 
M Model Change Tailed ¢ 
Test 
High Simi-| Positive 3.71 3.90 19 (a ns 
larity 21 
Negative 3.77 3.49 —.28 (b 05 
19 
Low Simi Positive 3.46 3.44 2 (c) ns 
arity 19 
Negative 4.02 3.41 1 (d 1 
20 
* There are no significant differences between means within 
these c« nns 
> The following cells in this column were compared by a one 


tailed é test: a vs. b, Pp < .02; dvs. c, p < .02 
level stated 2 weeks earlier) where the diver 
has positive qualities, and lower them where 
the diver has negative qualities. 

The data for the High Sim condition are in 
the top half of Table 4, and give some support 
to the hypothesis. Where the model was posi- 
tive subjects increased their self-evaluations; 
where the model was negative, subjects low- 
ered them. The difference between the changes 
in these two conditions is significant at the 
.02 level, and the change in evaluation in the 
negative condition is significant at the .05 
level. 

A corollary to the hypothesis would assert 
that the increase or decrease in the subjects’ 
ratings of their personal abilities, depending 
upon the attributes of the diver, should be 
greater in High Sim than in Low Sim. A com- 
parison of the results in the top half of Table 4 
those in the bottom half of that table 


test for this hypothesis. The boys 


with 
provides a 
who had a positive model raised their evalua- 


tions of themselves to a greater degree insthe 
High Sim treatment than in the Low Sim 
(p Q2), as predicted. Subjects in both 


High Sim and Low Sim who had a negative 
model lowered their evaluations of themselves 
significantly, but the signifi- 
in the High Sim treatment than 


arop was not 


cant ly greater 
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in the Low Sim. This result is not in accord TABLE 5 
with the prediction. Furthermore, the de- MEAN CHANGES IN SELF-EVALUATIONS OF A 
. oe . . : WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF SELF-EVALUATI 

crease in self-evaluation, after hearing a nega- PRETEST, IN EacH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITI 
tive model in the Low Sim treatment, was (Ns in parentheses 
significantly great in itself, when it was ex- 
pected to be small. ae .  Attribut ¢ Level of Self-Eva f 

Why did the subjects in the Low Sim nega- larity — Hig Mediun Low 
tive condition lower their ratings so substan- = 
tially? One explanation is found in the fact = Posie : = - a 
that those in the Low Sim negative condition Negative ~ 62 05 31 
had unusually high self-ratings at the time of (0) (7 6 
the pretest, and had farther to drop than Low Positive Q1s 10 os 
those in other conditions when they rated (7) 6) 5 
these same abilities during the experimental Negative ——— 2 ~ 21 
session. Their mean amount of downward “) nad ; 
shift could, thus, be considerably larger by * Cells significantly different by a ¢ test. 


statistical artifact. 
Subjects were therefore divided into three original higher self-evaluation) those percei 
groups within each of the four experimental ing a negative model may also have intr 


conditions according to their evaluations of jected the model’s attributes. On the basis of 
le ft h 


themselves on the pretest (high, middle, and the present data, it is not possible to choos 
low). The mean amount of change in these between regression and introjection as e 
groups for each condition may be seen in planations. 

Table 5 which shows, first, that the subjects If the interpretation in terms of introjectio 
who rated themselves low or medium on the _ is accepted, why did the subjects with a pos 
pretests did not manifest any significant tive model in the Low Sim condition introject 


changes in self-evaluation nor significant differ- the positive traits of the model, when the 
ences among changes. On the other hand, theory postulates that such introjection car 
among subjects who rated themselves high on occur only on the basis of high similarity 
the pretest, there were differences in the attributes (FSAs)? A reasonable explanauol 
amount of change. In the Low Sim conditions, is that the attempt to create low similarity for 
there was significantly (p < .05) more drop of | this group was not effective; they say n 
despite instruc- 


evaluation when the model was negative than _ selves as similar to the model, des} 


when he was positive. In the High Sim condi- tions which emphasized the lack of similarity 
tion, the difference in changes in self-evalua- In fact, they rated themselves as significant 
tion under a positive and a negative model is more similar to the model than did subje 
of the same great order of magnitude as in who had a negative model, as appears 

the Low Sim condition, although not signifi- bottom half of Table 6. Furthermore, 5 
cant. In fact, when the High and Low Sim _ these 7 subjects were above the median of t! 
conditions were combined, the difference be- 20 subjects in the Low Sim positive in the 


tween the positive and negative model condi- gree to which they rated themselves 


nd } 


tions is significant at the .001 level. to the model. Finally, all 7 were abov 


These significant differences indicate that median in the number of the model’s preter 
in the negative model conditions, subjects who ences they accepted as their own. 
were high in pretest self-evaluation dropped Thus, these subjects may not have regre 
markedly during the experimental session, to the mean because they established enoug 
either as a result of normal statistical regres- similarity with the positive mode nd we 
sion or of the introjection of the negative stimulated by him to think at k 
traits of the model. Since the s ibjec ts who enough of themselves to overcome ‘ 
perceived a positive model appeared to have toward tatistical regression ° 
had a tendency to introject his attributes ratings. Because they had r 
(showing little if any regression from their very high on the pretest, ther 
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SIMILARITY TO A MODEI 


iton the rating sca 


ie wne 


ves after perceiving themselves as similar 
he positive model. The fact that they mau 

ined their originally high self-ratings, while 
er groups with a negative model and ini- 
iV igh self-evaluations regressed, 1S con 


stent with Hypothesis 3, since their introjec- 


f positive attributes was enough to hold 
eir ground against tendencies to regress in 


[-ratings. 
W1 igh 
ns of themselves on the pretest make them- 


elves similar to a positive model 


1y did the persons who had h evalua- 
in the Low 
Sim condition despite elaborate instructions 

ncerning their lack of similarity? Let us 
assume that the high evaluations they origi- 
nally ascribed to themselves are an indication 
{ their high self-esteem. Prior research has 
shown that persons with high self-esteem have 
4 strong tendency to protect their high opinion 
f tl that 


themse influences 
, and that they have the confi 


lves against any 
ght lower it 
nce in themselves to do so (Stotland, Thor- 
ey, Thon & Zander, 1957). We 
that this is also true here. Where a 
model that he had 
arity with the subjects, only those 


P 
t 
gh self-eval 


1as, Cohen, 
assume 
sitive indicated 


uations on the pretest had tl 





ence to contradict this information from 
dt 


m and to see themselves as similar to him. 


[his contradiction was provoked, we believe, 
the efforts of the subjec ts with high self- 


m to maintain it through perceiving them- 


elves as similar to the positive model. Sub- 

ects who were medium or low in self-esteem, 
he other hand, did not appear to be able 
ntradict the experimental instructions. 


Cont USIONS 
[he results of this study provide additional 
port for the basic |] ypothesis of the theory 
identification used here and already sup- 
tted by the results of the study by Stotland, 


er, and Natsoulas (1961): that the 


pres- 

f FSAs between a person and a model 
the person to introject into his self- 
pt some of the other characteristics of 
node DSAs), when these additional char- 
eristics are neutral with regard to his self 


The results also suggest that, 


ire de sirable or un- 
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TABLE 6 
MEANS OF SuByectTs’ SELF-RATINGS OF SIMILARITY TO 
Mopet FoR SuBjyects OF DIFFERI LEV! OF 
SELF-EVALUATION ON THE PRET! IN I i 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
Ns in parentheses 
Le Self-I I s 
Attr f 
. M 
H Mediun Low 
High Positive 3.67 3.40 3.20 
0) 5 10 
Negative 3.50 ? 00 3.33 
0) 7 6 


Low Positive 3.07 1.50 ef 
(7 a)®* (6) (b)*® (O ¢)® 
Negative 1.28 1.33 1.77 
(Y a)* 0) 5) 
® Cells significantly different by two-tailed é¢ test; a vs. b (p < 
01); avs.c (p <.0l);avs.d(p < .01 


desirable, the person’s level of self-esteem in- 


fluences his 


tendency to introject these at- 
tributes. Persons with low self-esteem seem 
not to react to any marked degree, by not 


introjecting any attribute. Persons with high 
self-esteem, on the other hand, appear to be 
able to take advantage of available possibili- 
ties of establishing FSAs with models with 
desirable attributes, even when the establish- 
ment of such FSAs contradicts the implica- 
tions of the information given by the experi- 
menter. 

The results also show that, when there is no 
obstacle such 


th 


information from 
e experimenter, subjects establish FSAs with 
| ] 


as contrary 


models who have desirable attributes more 
than with those who have undesirable attri- 
butes 


SUMMARY 


lult model was pres¢ nted 


grade school children as being either highly 
Sil r or of little similarity to the children in 
background and other attributes. To half of 


the groups » described himself as being 


In abuities necessary for deep-sea diving. 
the other ilf he described himself as being 
deficient in these abilities. He also described 
number of hi preferences relevant to aeep 
ea diving. The subjec ts evaluated themselves 
on these same abilities both before and after 
he experiment, as well as indicating their 
own pre ferences relevant to de¢ p-sea diving 
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It was found that the subjects who were 
told that the diver was highly similar to them 
in background accepted his preferences rele- 
vant to deep-sea diving, more so than subjects 
who were told that he was not similar to them. 
It was also found that subjects who appeared 
to be high in self-esteem made themselves 
more similar in preferences to a positive model 
when he had told them that he was not similar 
to them in background attributes. Apparently 
as a result, these subjects were able to main- 
tain their evaluation of their own abilities 
which they had made in a pre-experimental 
test. Subjects with high pretest self-evalua- 
tions, when presented with a negative model, 
regressed toward the group’s mean self-evalua- 
tion from their high pre-experimental evalua- 


tion. 
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In another condition of the study, no at 
tempt was made to induce a perception 
high or low similarity of the subjects to the 
model. The subjec ts acc epted as their own the 
preferences of the able model more than th 
preferences of the less able one, and projected 
more of their own preferences onto the model 
when the latter was able than when he was 
less able. 
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1 he proposition that identification leads to 
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IDENTIFICATION AND CHANGES IN PREJUDICE 
AND IN AUTHORITARIANISM! 


EZRA STOTLAND 


University of Washington 


REVIOUS studies have shown that it Is 
pt ssible to reduce a person’s degree ol 
prejudice by communicating to him 
part via case histories—about some of the 


tional, irrational bases of prejudice (Katz, 


ymoff, & McClintock, 1956; Stotland, Katz, 


Patchen, 1959). Since the acquisition of in- 
involves a change in the person’s con- 


iat leads to 


tion of himself, any process tl 
ange in self-conception might be em- 
ved to give insight into the emotional 
ses of prejudice and, thus, reduce it. One 
ess of changing self-conception is identifi- 
m with another person or model. The re- 
; obtained in these studies may, thus, have 
wed from the fact that the person in the 

story served as a model with whom the 
ects identified. The study reported here 
mpts to establish that such identification 


he acquisition of insight and 


facilitate t 


onsequent reduction in prejudice. 


nges in self-conception finds support in 
work of Stotland, Zander, and Natsoulas 


1961). When a person has an attribute in his 


ept of himself that is similar to one in 
oncept of a model, these authors term 
attribute a first similar attribute (FSA). 
s assumed that persons tend to conceive of 
nselves as possessing the same (or a simi- 
attributes as those that they perceive to 


e associated with the FSA in their concept of 


model except when veridica! self-percep- 
would be contradicted. Such induced at- 


butes are termed derived similar attributes 


DSAs). The type of identification that leads 


T 
) 


I'y 


This research report draws its data from the pro 

f research on attitude change under the direction 
iniel Katz. This research was supported in part by 
ited States Air Force under Contract No. AF 41 


82, monitored by Crew Research Laboratory, Air 


Personnel and Training Research Center (deac 
in March 1958 


* the authors wish to express their indebtedness to 


nel Katz for his help, but the responsibility for the 


na 


sis and the interpretations reported in this paper 


re theirs, We are also indebted to John J. Jochem for 


in the administration and analysis of the data 
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University of Michigan 


to the acquisition of these traits is termed in- 
trojection. The strength of a person’s tendency 
to introject is assumed to be partly a function 
of the number of FSAs in his concepts of him- 
self and of the model. 
rhis process may be one of those by which 
a person accepts insights about his ego de 
fenses and about how they determine his 
prejudicial attitudes. Suppose that a person 
finds that he has certain common qualities 
(FSAs) with another person. Suppose also 
that the person conceives that this model is 
prejudiced against certain minority groups 
because of the functioning of such ego de- 
fenses as projection, compensation, displace- 
ment of hostility, etc. He would be expected 
then to develop in his self-concept an aware- 
ness that he himself also has the attributes of 
engaging in these ego defenses. That is, he 
gains insight. 

Self-insight about the defensive component 
of prejudice, once acquired, may be expected 
to lead one to reduce his defensiveness and 
his prejudice, on the assumption that people 
in our culture are trained to think of irration- 
ality and devices like scapegoating as “bad.” 
Furthermore, the materials that our subjects 
read concerning the relationship between 
emotions and attitudes clearly implied that 
defensive reactions and hostility to other 
groups do not reflect a person’s best qualities. 

Thus, the first hypothesis is: If a person 
conceives of another person as being preju- 
diced toward minority groups for ego defen- 
sive reasons, and if he also conceives of him- 
self as having several objective characteristics 
(FSAs) that are similar to those of his con- 
cept of the other person (the model), he should 
tend to reduce his prejudice toward minority 
groups more than if he conceives of himself as 
having fewer objective characteristics similar 
to those of the other person. 

The general hypothesis was not, however, 
expected to hold equally for all persons. In- 
dividuals who do not actually engage in the 


same defenses as the model would be expected 
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to reject the potential DSA of using these de- 
fenses, as inconsistent with their own actual 
behavior. In the light of the work of Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
(1950) persons low in authoritarianism should 
react in this fashion. 

Since the DSA of engaging in defensive 
behavior would apply to the high authori- 
tarians, such persons might be expected to 
conceive of themselves as also having this 
attribute. However, the additional factor of 
strong motivation to accept or reject the DSA 
must also be considered. The very strength 
of high authoritarians’ defenses bespeaks a 
very great need for protection against anxiety. 
They would probably tend, then, to react 
defensively to reject any information that 
might lead to an insight. Both those who are 
very high or very low in authoritarianism 
would therefore be expected to resist the con- 
ception of themselves as behaving defensively. 
However, persons who are moderate in au- 
thoritarianism should be less subject to the 
forces on persons at either extreme. 

Accordingly, the second hypothesis is that 
when persons are given information about a 
model whose prejudice is based on ego de- 
fensive reactions, those who are moderate in 
authoritarianism should tend more than those 


low or high in authoritarianism to reduce 


their prejudices toward minority groups. 

As a (not necessarily conscious) cognitive 
process, the process of gaining insight into 
defense mechanisms and their relationship to 
solving, since 


prejudice resembles problem 


both entail a reorganization or a change of 
meaning of attributes of entities. In 


problem solving, a typical finding is that an 


given 


extended period of time, called incubation, 
must elapse between the pre sentation of the 
problem and the attainment of the solution 
(Woodworth Xx Schlosberg, 1954, pp. 838 
891). incubation, the person is not 
usually conscious of any cognitive work he is 


During 


doing on the problem. If the process of gain- 
ing insight into oneself and problem solving 
are in fact similar, a period of time should be 
required before the significance of the insights 
is fully brought to bear. Thus, the effects of 
reading the case history should become evi- 
dent only some time after the case history has 
been read. 
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Thus, the third hypothesis predicts 
‘sleeper effect’’; i.e., that the losses in preju- 
dice hypothesized in the first two hypotheses 
should not occur until after the passage of a 
considerable period of time. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Setting 


The subjects for this study were 85 female college 
students at a midwestern university. The experin 


was performed as part of regular class work in three 
undergraduate courses in 





at 
meetings of introductory 
psy¢ hology and introductory social science. The « xperi- 
mental sessions were administered by the staff of this 
study rather than by the classroom instructors.’ 


Procedure 


The over-all design of the experiments was as fo! 
lows. First session: Measure of personality and attitudes 
toward minority groups obtained from all subjects 
Second session: Three or 4 weeks later, an attempt was 
made to give the subjects insight into the emotiona 
basis of their attitudes. This was done under two condi 
tions: Where the person in a case history illustrating 
the relation of emotions and attitudes is someone ver 
much like the subject in objective characteristics (FSAs 
with model very high), and where the person in the case 
history is not very similar to the subject in objectiy 
characteristics (FSAs with 
session: Immediately following the experimental in 


model very low Third 


tion and again 4 weeks later, attitudes toward minorit 


groups were remeasured. In addition, the personalit 


measures were repeated at the third session. No formal 
control group was included in the design since previous 
experiments in this program (Katz, Sarnoff, & Mc‘ 
tock, 1956) have demonstrated that attitudes can be 
changed through the self-insight met] he present 
study concerned mainly with the problen 

such changes take place. These three sessions will now 


be described in more detail 


First session: Each subject was given a b th 
contained scales of personality and of stereotypes a 
Negroes. The Negro stereotype measure was 
item Likert scale used by Katz et al. (1956). Bot 
favorable and unfavorable items were inclua¢ 
person’s score consists of the sum of the ratings g 
ment with the favorable items. Thus, tl ywer 
score, the less prejudice. The personality measures us 
were the 30-item F Scale used by Adorno et al. (195 
and a Rationality scale (to be describe which w 


intended to measure the tendency to view onesell 


the world in a rational and objective way. In tl 
jects received identical questi 


the time they needed. They 


session, all sul 
] 


and were given a 





} 


informed that their answers would be completely an 


ymous. 


? The authors are indebted to the following instru 
tors for their generous cooperation in this st 
Thomas Cohen, Robert Daugherty, Leonard 
Robert Fulton, Evangeline Norton, and Robert Rhodes 
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cts a Second session: The second session took place ap- Negro Altitude scale. Next all subjects filled out a 
rei proximately 4 weeks after the first. At this session,each scale measuring negative stereotypes of Negroes and 
— subject received one of two different types of booklets, feelings about behavior toward Negroes. The Stereo- 


theses realizing the two experimental conditions. The booklets _ type scale consisted of 17 items matched to items of the 
e of a were passed out in the classrooms from a pile in which Stereotype scale used in the first session, and was found 
both types were alternated. Thus, both experimental _ to correlate .84 with the original scale when tested on 
onditions were administered simultaneously in the another sample of college students. The purpose of 
same Classroom. changing the scale was to meet the problem of monot- 

General inter pretive section. The two types of booklets ony in answering the same scale at all three sessions 
had identical first sections. In all cases, subjects read and the danger that subjects might develop stable 





college frst a five-page, double-spaced selection entitled, responses to the items after two administrations. In 
eriment “Emotions and Attitudes.” This section described in addition to the matched items, 4 of the original 21 





e, layman’s terms the ways in which emotional items were repeated to provide a constant attitude 





n three 





juctory difficulties may lead to antiminority attitudes through measure. 

experi- such mechanisms as scapegoating, projection, and com- Third session: In the third session, approximately 4 

of this pensation. This selection was the same as the first part weeks after the second, the same personality and atti- 

’ the “interpretation” materials used by Katz et al. tude scales that had been administered in the first ses- 
1956). sion were repeated. 


Case history. The general statement about how atti 


tudes are related to emotions was followed by a “case Analysis of F Scale 






= history” of a gir] named “Carol.” Subjects in the high ; : 

titudes “Ne ‘ ri In the analysis of the data, only a subscale of the 
arity condition (High Sim) read about a person : , b.. 

ibjects : F scale, termed the Defensiveness subscale (McClin 


lar to themselves in objective characteristics, while ES . . 
pg , tock, 1958), was used, since it purported to measure 


arity condition (Low Sim) read . : : = - 
. the tendency to employ the defenses with which this 








subjects in the low sir 


l 





about a dissimilar person. Since we wish to see the - *. ; 
2 . 8 , err study is concerned. McClintock presents evidence sug- 
cts on attitude change ol different degrees of iden 





gesting that the personality syndrome of ego defensive- 


ication, separate from the effects of other variables = : re : 
ness operates in a different fashion in attitude change 





























saphiitte eantratic he ee 
wer a a a Gake aca ae sega pelle, in from the syndrome defined by the rest of the items in 
the case ' the F Scale. 
social status 
ps , Background data on all subjects were obtained at the a 
se — first administration so that facts about “Carol” could Rationa uy cate 
hs “ 1 to be either like or unlike the subjects The Rationality scale administered during the first 
s Since subjects in some classes had htly different session consisted of the following items answered by the 
— wckgrounds from those in other classes, it was neces Likert method of indicating degrees of agreement or 
in a sary to have ifferent des« riptions of 2 similar Carol disagreement 
ve “ an rent des¢ riptions of a ¢ issimilar Carol to fit 1. What happens to us seems to be determined a 
tes he modal background of persons in each class. lot by a fate over which we have little control. 
: ther Similarity conditio In the similarity condition 2. There have been many times when I've felt 
Pye Sim), Caro! wa bed as an American girl attend jealous of individuals who have personal qualities 
ng the University of Toledo. Her major subject in which are better than my own 
, ge, her vocational goal, her part-time job, her 3. If a person is in a position to help me in some 
: ther’s occupation, her recreations (e.g., going to the way, I often act more friendly toward him than I 
: vies), et were all described in each class as closely reallv feel 
ne ) milar to those of the subjects in that class. Subjects 4. When a new idea seems to be logical but most 
Bot each ¢ fortunately tended to be homogenous on people feel that it somehow doesn’t make sense, you 
se characteristics can be pretty sure there’s some hidden flaw in it 
: : I Similarity condition. In the other condition, 5. If I have a heated argument with someone, 
ea = arol” was described as a student at “Canterbury once it’s over I forget all about it and don’t hold any 
: . hiversity, located in the agricultural area of New grudge against the other person 
poten Cealand.”” Her father’s occupation, her part-time job, 6. When a custom isn’t as efficient as possible, it 
ok = . jor subject, her vocational goal, and her recrea should be changed—even though it is traditional and 
= el tions (e.g., watching cricket matches) were all made people are used to doing things that way. 
on a alien to the average student at this university. 7. I usually dislike someone if he disputes my 
; ’ Following the description of ‘Carol’ the rest of the opinions 
. - re se history was almost identical for both experimental 8. It is sometimes possible for a person to know 
aes Nditions. For both “American Carol’ and “New what some close relation is thinking or that some 
— i Carol,” the relation of personal frustrations to thing awful is happening to him, even though he is 
ity attitudes was traced. Examples given of far away. 
instru judice of “‘American Carol” were those against This scale was designed to measure a person’s 
study Negroes, Mexicans, and Turks, while “New Zealand tendency to judge the world and himself in a hard- 
Moss \arol” was described as disliking Negroes, Indonesians, headed, factual manner. Four of the items (1, 4, 6, and 


Rhodes and Turks 8) concern the extent to which he judges objective 
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phenomena in a logical, nonemotional way. The othe 
four items (2, 3, 5, and 7) concern the extent to which 


These 


latter items are statements true of almost all people; 


he views himself in an objective rational way. 
disagreement with 2, 3, and 7 and agreement with 5 
entail the | 
dec eption. 


denial of fact and a tendency toward sel 
RESULTS 
Differences between Conditions 
The 
persons 
(“‘model’’) to be prejudiced toward minority 


first 
who 


hypothesis asserts that among 


perceive another individual 


groups for ego defensive reasons, those who 
have several objective characteristics that 
are similar to the model’s should become less 
prejudiced toward minority groups. Before 
this hypothesis can be tested, High and Low 
Sim subjects must be shown not to differ 
significantly in their mean levels of prejudice 
at the first, pre-experimental administration. 
This requirement was met, the mean Negro 
stereotype score being 7.42 for High Sim and 
8.41 for Low Sim. 

The hypothesis leads to the prediction of 
greater reduction in prejudice in the High 
Sim condition than in the Low Sim condition. 
The prediction is not supported, since the 
mean changes of stereotype from the first to 
the third sessions for the Sim and Low Sim 
conditions, —1.70 } 
do noc differ significantly. (Negative numbers 
mean a reduction in prejudice.) In addition 


and -2 3. recnectively 
| 


“iy 


neither of the groups showed a significant 
mean change in prejudice from the first to 
the third sessions. 

A more interesting picture emerges, how- 
ever, when the mean changes in negative 
stereotype are considered in relation to the 
original degree of prejudice that the subjects 
manifested at the first session. Table 1 shows 
for each condition the mean changes in total 
stereotype scores separately for subjects high 
and low in prejudice at the first administra- 
tion. Subjects low in original degree of preju- 
dice show some tendency to become more 
prejudiced in the High Sim condition. These 
subjects show a mean change in a direction 
opposite to that for subjects in the Low Sim 
condition who started at the same level of 
prejudice. (This difference is significant at the 
.10 level.) Moreover, subjects in the High Sim 
condition are the only group who have a 
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FABLE 1 
MEAN CHANGE® IN TOTAL NEGRO STEREOTYPE Scort 
FROM First TO THIRD SESSION IN RELATION 
ORIGINAL DEGREE OF PREJUDICI 


(Number of Cases in Parentheses 
Experimental ( 
Original Decree 
Prejudice 
Low Sim H S 
Low Prejudice —1.55 3.65** 
21) 30) 
\ B 
High Prejudice -3.70 1.25 
(14 20 
( D 
Note Significance of differences betwee x 
tailed é tests: A vs. B, p < 
® Positive score means change to n eg ni eot 
** Indicates change from position at first session signi 


7 level, two-taile« 


mean change in stereotype from their initial 
position that approaches significance (p 
07). In short, the subjects who were low 

prejudice show a tendency to become more 
prejudiced when there is similarity betweer 
themselves and the prejudiced person in th 
case history. In contrast, no differences be- 
changes in 


among subjects 


tween conditions or significant 
were found 
who were high in prejudice at the first session 
The results of Table 1 are 
Hypothesis 1. This shift among the relatively 
unprejudiced subjects cannot be 
solely as a regression effect since it occurred 
only in the High Sim condition.‘ 


either condition 


contradictory 


il 
explained 


Authoritarianism and Change in Prejudice 

Confirming the original studies of authori- 
tarianism by Adorno et al. (1950) for the I 
Scale although only the Defensiveness sub- 
scale of the F Scale was employed, the correla- 
tion with anti-Negro prejudice is positive 
(ry = .27, p < .02). 

We expected that persons who were medium 
in defensiveness would change further away 





‘It is also possible to interpret these diffierence 
showing that the low prejudiced in the Low Sim « 
from showing high 


dition somehow prevented b 
ion. The 


prejudice scores as a result of normal regress 


were 
failure of this group to become more preju iced may 
have resulted from pressure from the experimenters a! 

the regular course work toward less prejudice. On tht 
other hand, the Sim condition appears to have contrit 
uted to these pressures 
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from prejudice than would those who are 
neither high nor defensiveness. An 
snalysis of the relation between level of au- 


low in 


thoritarianism and change in Negro stereo- 
ype, separately for those who started with 
ttle prejudice and for those who started with 


trong 
snot supported. None of the changes was 
ificant for any of the three groups on the 


tneir 


prejudice, show that this hypothesis 








iefensiveness dimension, regardless of 
inal degree of prejudice. Nor was there 
my significant difference among the groups 
the amount of change. 
[The obvious next question is whether the 
subjects’ position on the Defensiveness scale 
their reactions to the 


ud any influence on 


lifferences in the experimental conditions. 


) 


le 2 shows that people who are low in de 





fensiveness and who experience the High Sim 
ndition become significantly more preju- 
ed by the third session than they were at 
e start of the study. This group changes 
significantly more than those from the Low 
Sim condition who are also low in defensive- 
ss, and more than subjects with medium or 
w defensiveness in the Sim condition. It is 
se who score low in defensiveness and who 
re in the Sim condition who become more 
rejudiced. 
Since the low-defensive persons become 
re prejudiced in the High Sim condition, 
might be expected that they would also 


authoritarian characteristics 


juire o.ner 


sessed by the model. This expectation is 


rmed by the data of Table 3, which show 


v-defensives in the High Sim condition 


significantly more defensive at the 


td session than they had at the first ses- 


inge toward greater defensive- 


illered significantly trom changes among 
aiso low defensives but were 


e Low S 


m condition 


nN yS lé and | ade 4 Nge 
) the Ra iona VY Ss ile Was US¢ l in the 
pr rily for exploratory purpose ‘ 
step is to d ver the relationship be 
TiPil egree ol prejudice ind degree 
mn | ¢ ne score on tne Ne ro 
r [ le at rst {ministratior 
4.28 f hose high in rationality and 4.51 
( when ubiK e divide 


TABLE 2 
MEAN CHANGE* IN TOTAL STEREOTYPE SCORE 
First TO THIRD SESSIONS IN RELATION TO 
DEFENSIVENESS SCORE 


FROM 


(Number of Cases in Parentheses) 


Experimental Condition 


Position on Defensive 
ness Subscalk 
Low Sim High Sim 
Low —1.35 i.9o0r"" 
(18) 14) 
\ B 
Medium 4.45 80 
(7) (25) 
D ] 
High 2.50 25 
10 11) 
G H 
Note Significance of Terences between cell means by a two 
uiled ¢ test: A vs. B, p B vs. E, p < .05; I H, p < .01 
® More positive re means change to more negative stereo 


*** Indicates cl 


FABLE 3 
MEAN CHANGE* IN DEFENSIVENESS SUBSCALE OF | 


SCALE* FROM First TO THIRD IN RELATION TO 
INITIAL DEFENSIVENESS SCORE 
(Number of Cases in Parentheses 
Experimental ( lition 
Original Position Defe 
vene Subscale 
Low Sim High Sim 
Low 1.95 8 OO**** 
18 14) 
\ B 
Medium 7.15 1.80 
7) 25 
( D 
High 3.50 4.55 
10 11) 
\ W r by a 
‘ a est: A vs. B, p ); ( D,? | 
* Pos r t et reater « t 
**** Ind y t ‘ it 
approximately the median (difference not 


significant). Level of rationality can _there- 


fore be regarded as independent of the initial 


degree of prejudice. 
In Table 4 


are pre ented the mean changes 


in Negro stereotype scores from the first to 
the third conditions for subjects high and 
low on the Rationality scale. Subjects who are 


tended 10) 


to shift (p 


low in rationality 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN CHANGE* IN TOTAL STEREOTYPE SCORE FROM 
First TO THIRD SESSIONS IN RELATION 
TO RATIONALITY SCORI 
(Number of Cases in Parenthese 
Experimental ¢ tion 
Positi n Rat ality 
Scale 
Low Sim Hig n 
Low Rationality 3.50* 2.95 
20) 31) 
\ B 
High Rationality 0.65 0.35 
15) 19 


Note.—Significance of difference between cell means by two 
tailed ¢ test: A vs. B, p < .05 

® More positive score means change 
type 


* Indicates cl 


to more negative stereo 


ange significant at .10 level in two-tailed test. 
TABLE 5 
MEAN CHANGE IN TOTAL STEREOTYP! 
First TO THIRD SESSIONS IN RELATION TO 
RATIONALITY AND INITIAL PREJUDICE 


(Number of Cases in Parentheses 


SCORE* FROM 


Initial Low Prejudice (Initial High Prejudice 


Rationality 


score Dissimilar . Dissimi 
ity Condi — ‘ition larity ~— tee 
tion CRGEES iCenditien | “OO 
Low Ration- ta ee 1.10 1.35 
ality (12) 19 8) (12) 
\ B te D 
High Ra 3.65 0.20 a0 1.10 
tionality (9 11) 6 8) 
I G H I 
Note Dignihicance f difference between cell means by twe 
tailed / test: A vs. B, 5; F vs. H, p < .10; B vs. D, p 1 
Avs. F, p < .05 
® Positive score means more negative steotype 
*** Indicates change in ce significant at el. Two-tailed 
test used where char $ positive 


toward less prejudice in the Low Sim condi- 
tion, while those in the High Sim condition 


showed a slight tendency to shift in the other 


direction, although neither shift is statistically 
significant. ‘he difference between these 
groups is significant at the .05 level. On the 


other hand, subjects who are high in rat 

have been affected by the 
the High Sim and Low 
Sim conditions. These results might suggest 
that it led 


ity do not appear to 
differences between 
Was the Low Sim 
greatest ch 


High Sim 


inge 


not the 
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previously reported results. However, the 
data in Table 5 help to clarify 


Table 5 


attitude change and rationality 


this issue, 
1 1 


shows the relationship 


for subjects high and low in original degre: 


prejudice. We see that, 


for subjects who ar 
high in 





initial prejudice, neither th 


r degree 
of rationality nor the experimental conditio; 


they experienced makes a significant differ. 
ence in how much they changed in Negr 
stereotype. On the other hand, the subject 
in original degree of 
and who are also irrational are 
affected by the difference between the condi- 
tions. In the High Sim condition, they change 
significantly toward more prejudice, while 
the Low Sim condition they show a significant 
change toward less prejudice. Thus, for those 


low in rationality and low in original prejudice, 


who are low prejudice 


the ones most 


both conditions were leading to signifi 


in opposite directions. The differ 
ence between the conditions in the mean de- 


changes 


gree of change is significant at the .05 level 
An additional finding shown by T 
that in the Low 
jects low in original prejudice, irrational per- 
sons changed significantly more in the dire 


Sim condition, 


tion of lower prejudice than did rational ones 
Although this finding is not inconsistent wit 
the previous finding, it is diffict 
stand why these irrational subjects should 


tend to be influenced toward less prejudice 
in the Low Sim condition. 
The 


scale and the Defensiveness subscale of the | 


correlation between the Rational ty 


was found to be —.26 (p < .02), showing 
some tendency for the low rationals to be hig 
in defensiveness. Since it was found that lov 


defensives and low rationals were more sus- 


ceptible to identification, these dimensions 0! 


personality appear to have different sigi 


cance, although they are related. 


"7 tort 
Sleeper i eci 


In order to test the hypothesis predicting 


} ey Ft stam y nHIne PCT 
sleeper eiiect fou items concerning Neg 


pes were repeated at all three se 


\ sleeper effect would be indicated | 
sence at the sé ond session of « nges 
ippe ired a he third. All of the 
changes appearing at the third sess 

re ed t i position on pre ¢ \r 








betweer 
arately 
egree of 


VnO are 


eS most 
> condl- 
change 
vhile 

nincant 


ir those 


nincant 


differ 


Lf 
ean de- 


} 
evel. 


the first to the second sessions for persons at 


tion, subjects who were low in init 
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ersonality dimension. Thus, the sleeper effect 
an be checked by examining changes from 
? 


jifferent positions on these variables. 


We have seen that in the High Sim condi- 


ial prejudice, 





w in defensiveness, or low in rationality all 
hanged significantly (toward greater preju- 
lice) from the first to the third sessions. None 


f these groups shows any significant change 


trom the first to the second sessions, in keep- 


m t 
ng with a sleeper effect; nor did the changes 
they showed from the first to second sessions 
lifer from those of any other group. These 
indings hold for both the total stereotype 
sales and the items duplicated at all three 





administrations. 

However, subjects high in defensiveness in 
the Low Sim condition showed a significant 
frop in prejudice at the end of the second 
session when prejudice was measured by 
either the total scale or the duplicated items. 
This drop was evidently dissipated by the 
third session, since none of these subjects 
changed significantly from the first to third 
sessions. Although this finding is contrary to 
the sleeper effect hypothesis, it is not incon- 
sistent with the changes that were effected by 

e experimental manipulations over the en- 
tire time period of the study 1.e., a reduction 
rno change of prejudice in the Low Sim con- 
ition as compared to an increase of prejudice 


nthe High Sim condition. 


DISCUSSION 


The first hypothesis of the study was that 
similarity between a subject and a prejudiced 
model, coupled with an explanation of the 
pre judi e. 
I 


lef model’s 


elensive basis of the 
ld lead the subject to gain insights into 


e defensive basis of her own prejudice, and, 


us, to reduction of prejudice. The results, 


ever, did not support this hypothesis. 
they indicated instead that persons of little 
re ce tend Lo become more pre judiced 


. . ° . a 
they find they have objective charac- 
TIStics In common wit bigoted model. Qn 
© olner hand. sul jects ho were already 


rejudiced did not change. While these results 


re unexpectc 1, they can still be described in 
Tms of our theory of identification. 

Wy _— that } ; 

MV sumed that when a person conceives 


of himself and a model as having objectively 
similar characteristics, the person should tend 
to conceive that he is like the model in other 
called derived similar attributes 
In the present experiment, we at- 


respects 
(DSAs). 
tempted to induce the subject to see herself 
as similar to the model in the DSA of preju- 
dice resulting from the use of defense mecha- 
nisms. Having perceived herself as like the 
model in this ‘‘undesirable” DSA, the subject 
was expected to want to change her own be- 
havior to eliminate the undesirable DSA. The 
unexpected finding that certain subjects be- 
came more like the model in prejudice and in 
other related characteristics indicates that 
these subjects perceived themselves as like 
the model in the DSA of prejudice but did 
not take the next step of trying to change 
this trait. The question arises as to why these 
subjects did not try to eliminate the attributes 
that were clearly implied by the entire experi- 
mental situation to be “‘bad.” 

There are at least two ways of explaining 
this finding, one more directly motivational 
in orientation, the other more cognitive. From 
the standpoint of social supports for prejudice, 
in the first place, the High Sim condition may 
have inadvertently acted to make prejudiced 
attitudes legitimate. At least some of those 
subjects who initially scored low on prejudice 
may have had a good deal of latent anti-Negro 
held in check, perhaps, partially by 
people in 
did not 


feeling 
the notion that other college level 
an intellectual climate of “‘tolerance”’ 
share such prejudiced views. The presentation 
of a vivid story about a person like themselves 
who had such anti-Negro prejudices may have 
served to give these subjects reassurance that 
they were not, after all, alone in these ‘‘wrong”’ 
Labeling these feelings as unrealistic 


feelings. 
may have been less important than the idea 
they were shared by persons like them- 
ear, though 


that 

selves. The experimenters’ fairly cl 
implied, opposition to prejudice may have 
been rendered relatively ineffective by the 
facts that they were persons of a very different 


t 


status and strangers (from another school) to 
boot. 

In this light, it 
stand the rather surprising finding that the 


becomes easier to under- 


subjects low in defensiveness were most sus 


ceptible to becoming more prejudiced, sinc 











Berkowitz and Lundy (1957) have shown that 
persons low on the F Scale tend to be suscepti- 
ble to conformity pressures from peer groups, 
i.e., groups with characteristics similar to the 
subject’s. Furthermore, as indicated in the 
original report by Adorno et al. (1950, p. 
7711f.), some persons are low on the F Scale 
only for reasons of conformity to certain liberal 
group norms and not for personality reasons. 
Thus, although some low defensives may not 
be disposed to prejudice by personality, their 
susceptibility to peer group influence makes 
them more susceptible to accepting the preju- 
diced norms of some peer groups. The par- 
ticular susceptibility of the irrationals is 
consistent with this general explanation. To 
accept the prejudic ed idea of peers even though 
their unrealistic basis is clearly explained 1s, 
after all, quite irrational beb: -*>r. 

The cognitive explanation o: the findings 
retains some of the original thinking about 
identification. Since subjects were made to 
perceive first similar attributes with the model, 
they have strong tendencies to perceive them- 
selves in a manner consistent with the ISAs. 
In the present case, consistency is achievable 
mainly by perceiving themselves to possess 
the derived similar attributes (DSAs) that 
were associated with the FSAs. The subjects 
employ any other 


probably could not easily 
way of achieving consistency within the con- 
text of the present study. Achieving consist- 
ency by adopting greater prejudice was un- 
opposed in the present study by any strongly 
aroused motivation to behave rationally and 
reasonably. In a previous study (Stotland, 
Katz, & Patchen, 1959), the experimental 
arousal of such motivation to be rational and 
reasonable was found to be essential to the 
lowering of defgnsively based prejudice by 
means of information that 
could provide the basis for insight into the 


communicating 
defenses. Since no similar effort to arouse the 
subject’s motivation to be rational was em- 
ployed in the present study, the subjects 
could become like the model even in ways that 
were the experi- 
menters as irrational and unreasonable. The 


negatively evaluated by 
fact that some of these changes were observa- 
ble only after a period of time argues for this 


nce cognitive changes 


cognitive explanation, s 
probably take time to occur. 
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This cognitive explanation is also consistent 
the finding that the 
rationality were most prone to identify. Since 


with subjects low 

such subjects were assumed to tend not 

perceive themselves objectively, they should 
therefore be more likely than others to s|} itt 
their self-perceptions to be like those ol 

model. To accept the prejudice of the model, 
they had to disregard some of their own previ- 
ous feelings and to magnify the prejudiced 
feelings shared with the model. It may be 
noted that the original, unsupported predic- 
tion of a shift toward less prejudice in the 
Sim condition was based on the assumpt 

that the identifiers would have some tendency 
to reject irrational forms of behavior. 1 . 
hypothesis may have failed to be confirmed 
in part because it was the unrealistic, irra- 
tional 
self-perceptions readily to be more similar t 


persons who tended to change their 
a model. Cheretore, the identifiers were per- 
sons who would be expected to place minim 
pressures on themselves to become more rt 
sonable. 

The cognitive explanation can also be r 
ciled with the finding that the low defensives 


became more defensive and more prejudice 


in the High Sim condition. Adorno et 
(1950) suggest that persons low in F relate 
easily, warmly, and tolerantly with otl 
The low defenders may accordingly have 
strong tendency to respond to, and iden 


with, other persons and to be more susceptible 
to influence by them. Such a tendency toward 
identification may extend even to those models 
who have harsh, aggressive attitudes—espe- 
cially if the low defenders’ tolerance is super- 
ficial. Highly defensive persons, on the other 
hand, may tend to project their faults ont 
others and then reject them. It is as if the 
high defenders relate to others in terms 0! 
their own needs, and, thus, are less likely 
change through identification with others 
Regardless of which explanation, cognitn 


or motivational, should ultimately prove mor 
valid, a question remains as to the exa 
nature of the changes on the part of subje 


who identified with the model. In view 


relatively superficial experimental indu 
the shift in scores on the F Scale or the pre 
1s me - ’ _ bl | thancht 
dice scaie cannot reasonaDiy be LnoUuf! 
represent a profound change in perso 




















uper- 
other 
ont 


f the 





IDENTIFICATION 


tioning. On the other hand, the fact that 
] 


nges in F Scale scores occurred when only 


nority attitudes were the direct target 
lange indicates that some generalized 
took piace. Most | kely, a perception of 
self as being tough or severe in outlook, 


acquired. Such a charac 


mst could be reflec ted by the subjects not 


ly in their expressed degree of prejudice, 
also in their acceptance of the F Scale 
ns, a number of which involve harsh tough- 
Thus, the ac- 
al at ates in he reas hly under. 
ured Characteristic Can be reasonably under 
od as a 


essarily a change in overt behavior. If it was 


ss in evaluation of people. 


self percepti m, not 


change in 


ghness that was accepted, the attempt to 


ong the 


velop genuine insight an subject 
) the irrational basis of prejudice clearly 
ed. Since 


red the study does not provide any data 


an entirely different process oc- 


the question of whether insight actually 
s lead to a reduction of prejudice. Perhaps 
ne subjects had been induced Lo identify 
the model at the same time that their 
tivation to be rational had been aroused, 
study would have had different results 
The second hypothesis of the study was that 
rsons medium in authoritarianism would be 
st susceptible to being changed by experi 
| inductions. This 1ypothesis was not 
ipported but the conditions necessary for 


mfirmation were not achieved, since the 


‘perimental inductions did not result in the 


uisition of insight. The findings concerning 


elensiveness were that, in the High Sim con- 


on, the low defensives changed their ex- 


ressions of general attitudes in the way that 


uld make them more like the model, 1.€., 


re authoritarian and more prejudiced. 

rhe third hypothesis of a sleeper effect was 
general confirmed. None of the long-term 
nges observed were manifest at the end 
the second session. Since cognitive reorgani- 
ion presumably takes time, these results 


fe in keeping with the interpretation that 


€ acquisition of more prejudice and defen- 
} 


veness was due to a change in the self-con- 


he results of this study have some im- 


} 


r 


ortant social implications. Many communica- 


ms—*.g., In movies and television—vividly 


} 


ay the activities and sentiments of im- 
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moral, antisocial persons, such as gangsters 
and juvenile delinquents. Defenders of such 
communications point out that the behavior 
of such persons Is labeled as bad. The present 
results indicate, however, that people may be 
influenced to become more like fictional per- 
have 


even when the irrationality of such qua 


i 


sons who undesirable characteristics, 
ilies 
is clearly explained. 

rhe present results also bespeak the powel 
of all types of communication to effect at least 
superficial changes in the personalities of the 
recipients. The relative ease with which the 
reading of a single case history affected re- 


sponses to F Scale items several weeks later 


suggests that stronger and more repeated 
communications can have more basic effects 
than the relatively superficial ones of the pres- 


ent study. In the present context, this result 
is disconcerting, since the characteristics the 
subjects acquired are thought by most social 
scientists to be undesirable. Of course, if the 
models have desirable qualities, 


e€.g., are less authoritarian, then the potency 


presented 


of these types of communication may be 


socially valuable. 
SUMMARY 


Eighty-five subjects were first given the 
F Scale and a measure of anti-Negro prejudice 
in regular college classes. Four weeks later 
they read a case | istory of a person who was 
prejudiced and authoritarian. Half the sub- 
jects were told that the person in the case 
history was similar to themselves in_ back- 
ground and objec tive pe rsonal characteristics. 
The other half were told that the person was 
dissimilar to them, Three weeks later the I 
Scale and the anti-Negro prejudice scale were 
readministered. It was found that those low 
in prejudice at the first administration be- 
came more prejudiced but only if they were 
told the case history was about someone like 
themselves. Persons low in the Defensiveness 
subscale of the F Scale also became more preju- 
diced by the third 
person in the case history was similar to them 


administration, if the 


in background. The latter group also became 
signiicantly more authoritarian, as measured 
by the Defensiveness subscale at the third 
administration. These results were interpreted 


in terms of the social support for suppressed 
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“wrong”’ feelings and in terms of the pressures 
to achieve cognitive consistency in one’s self- 


concept. 
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ON GROUP COMPOSITION 
WILLIAM C. SCHUTZ 
University of California, Berkeley 
HE problem of composing groups to at- action of the parts. In terms of three basic in- 
tain certain group outcomes has been of terpersonal needs—inclusion, control, and 
interest to social scientists especially affection—various indices of compatibility are 
the last few years. Interest arises in part computed for pairs of people, based on the 
ause prediction of group outcomes from a_ characteristic ways in which they express be- 
edge of the characteristics of the in- havior in these areas and how much of each 
ils and of the laws of interaction con kind they want from others. From these con- 
ite an empirical test of the ancient prob-_ siderations two kinds of compatibility are 
f “emergents’—whether or not a whole computed, one based on a notion of need com- 
predicted from a knowledge of its parts. plementarity called reciprocal compatibility, 
, group composition presents an ultimate and one based on a notion of need irity 
ge to any theory of human interaction. called interchange compatibility. 
eory is valid, it must predict certain Phe two types of compatibility « he 
es when particular people interact computed for each of the three need areas 
he problem of group composition hi Several experiments (Schutz, 1958) have been 
r ractx implications for compos- performed that show the technique 1 ave a 
¢ g9Tol suc as therapy groups, work cel n degre Ol Va idity or composi pro- 
2 tees, research teams, | il ductive, cohesive groups desirous of further 
s, army squads, and any other lation mutual interaction (e.g., roommates, traveling 
particular qualities are desired in companions). One study used a derived tect 
roup nique to compost therapy fou} (ort 
Lite ¢ ensive review oi the ¢ ture 1959 
r rx 10n, Gros 1959) cor udes The pre ent I continue tl erest 
n composition, but differ t 
n, tl ¢ de rily with var ons of nge 
. -“ . co ) bility l us¢ i ferent riterion 
I I $ i . : 
S ients g , Irom productivity, namely, awaren y the 
3 N Trait roup members of the interactional characteris- 
Dev iit g ction- tics of the group. 
. Phe 958 Schutz’s w on If group re composed to be homogeneous 
ree-Dimen t Theor Inter personal : ey . mi ’ , ! 
, 52 7 wil respec to the group members ¢ yressed 
behavior and/or the behavior they want from 
rmaker and Frank evolved three others in the interpersonal areas of inclusion, 
rg -reley composition areas: the’ control, and affection (as measured by 
‘ h the patient openly aggre FIRO-B), it is then hypothesized that after 
r Tr ve, the ability of the patient enough time has elapsed for the group mem- 
erate aggression toward himself, and the bers to become familiar with the group (six 
s ability to expose his own weakness. meetings in this case), the members should be 
1 tudies by Stock and Thelen (1958) con- able to identify correctly the interpersonal 
ude that important group composition varia- characteristics of their own group. 
és are Bion’s three modalities, pairing, de- 
lence, and fight-flight. METHOD 
The approach taken by the present in- Subjects and Setting 
gator in past studies is based on the con- fi ast - as 
of con patibility. This approach eeaumes\ . This study was performed on 70 subjects divided 
~ “a ‘ into five groups of 14 each, at the Western Training 
‘at wholes are predictable from a knowledge Laboratory in Human Relations in July 1959. The 
ithe parts and the laws governing the inter- groups were heterogeneous with respect to sex, age, 
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education, occupation, and income. The laboratory is 
designed for: “...persons involved in educational, 
consultant, leadership or administrative capacities 


School administrators, business executives, training 


directors, religious education workers, teachers, com 
munity organizations and civic leaders—in fact all 


r working with or 


those with major responsibilities fe 
through other people can profit from this laboratory 
This statement (WTL brochure, 1959) describes well 
the actual distribution of participants 

The groups met once a day for 10 meetings of 1 hour 
and 45 minutes each, and the members had close con 
tact with each other throughout the rest of the day, 
since the laboratory was located in an isolated residen 


tial setting. The meetings were run as unstructured 
groups with no agenda and with the aim of studying 
group process and interperscnal behavior through ob 


servation of the interaction among the group members 
This type ol group has been given various names: T 
group, training group, sensitivity training group, de 


velopment group, basic group 


) 
Procedure 


Before any subjects met in groups, they were ad 
ministered the FIRO-B (Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation-Behavior) questionnaire. This 


instrument is composed of six Guttman scales of 10 
items each, measuring an individual’s expressed and 
wanted behavior in the interpersonal areas of inclusion, 
control, and affection (Schutz, 1958). On the basis of 
individual scores, the 70 participants were divided 
among five groups, each of which had members who 
were similar on certain of these characteristics. Follow- 
ing are the descriptions of the five groups based on 
measures derived from the FIRO-B. (For purposes of 
exposition the groups are designated by the letter of 
their FIRO-B descriptions. In the actual situation, of 
course, symbols unrelated to the descriptions were used 
to label the groups 
Group A is characterized by the fact that the 
majority of group members prefer to initiate behavior 
of any kind more than they like to receive it. This 
includes initiating interaction rather than waiting to 


be invited, giving orders and directions rather than 


receiving them, and to a lesser extent giving affection 
rather than receiving it. In general the desire for 
interaction with people is relatively low in this group, 
while the concern with authority and control is very 
high 

Group B is characterized prim 


rily by a concert 
ip A 
the members prefer to exert control rather than sub- 
mit to it. They differ from A in that they prefer an 
average amount of interaction and have a consider 


i 








for the area of control and authority. Like Gro 3 


ably higher preference for ceiving affection than 
initiating it 
} 


by its strong 


Group C is characterized mainly 
preierence lor receiving behavior of all types t ither 
than initiating it. This includes taking orders and 
directions rather than receiving them, receiving af- 
fection rather than giving it, and to a somewhat 
lesser extent being invited to interact rather than 
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originating contact. The group members ver 
prefer to be interacting with people than not 


desire to control ot} 


er people is very low 
Group D is strongly and primarily conc 
affection, both giving and receiving, althor 


Stor 


preference 


prefer to receive direction rather than t 


rhey are quite high in interacting and in th 
lor interaction 

Group E is marked by a very low desir 

. let } } 
personal relations. The members also ex 
strong preference for initiating interaction ar 


2 
+m) 


tact with people rather t 
Chey have a preference for receiving directior 
than giving it, though not as markedly as in ( 
C and D. They are also moderately low 


interaction both initiating an l wanting 


Prior to examining the data the exp é 
the subjects that Groups A ar B were si 
terms of FIRO-B group description, ar il 
Group C was similar to Group D. Group E w 


especially similar to any others. This classif 
was done to allow for later ar ilysis of the 
terms of three types AB, CD, E) as well as f 


ill embers or! eac 





given a dittoed sheet on which the group des 

were written as above. Instructions were 
Below are descriptions oi the five afternoor 

as predicted from FIRO-B scores. In orde 


the validity of these composi 


J 


like you to evaluate your own group. Rea 


five descriptions. Then select the one that seer 





eceive. In the area of « ntrol 


to describe your aiternoon group Place a l me 


that description. Then select the one next n 


your group al uce a 2 next to that one 
forth, finally placing a 5 next to the desc 
sounds least like your group 


The original raw data! consist of rank 


from one to five, of the five groups in tert 








respondents’ perception of similarity of 
description to his own group. These rai 
were analyzed in two ways: by weight 
ranks and summing them, and by first 
rank only. The weighted ranking dat 
considered first 
Per enlage of We ghted Ranks 

The ranks were weighted in inverse 
i.e., a ranking of 1 was given a weighting 


rank 2 a weight of 4, etc. For a given gr 
the sum of weighted ranks given to eac! 
five group descriptions by all 14 men 
that group was computed. By 


percentage of the total score given to 


1The author is indebted to Vernon A 


analysis and computation 
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hve descriptions, the “percentage of rABLE 1 
ot. Th ghted ranks’’ was obtained for each group. FoR WEIGHTED RANKS, PROPORTION F PERFECT 
aE , ° PREDICTION (1.00) ACHIEVED 1 Eat GR 
' f hypothesis predicts that scores for Group , . 
n i » t so ; s chance prediction .50 
ht] \, for example, will reveal the highest per- 
trol the ntage of weighted ranks for the Group A — t 
giv ription, and so on for the other groups. Group five de 1. 
. cript , 
In order that the data be pre sented more . 
meaningfully, these scores were transforme 
cl ning ly, these ( ay ; ere sformed 4 88 Ot 97 as 
xhibit take account of the limited range imposed B 86 05 88 0s 
ur [ tne ranking procedure. For ex imple, when C 54 44 
: tegories are used lescripti that D a7 05 91 ” 
ca ve ICS <« Ise < iCsS Iption le c 
ateg € are ed, a Gescrif 1 E 54 <() 
Cr uppened to receive first place votes from all All groups com 72 01 74 01 
" roup members would have a weighted rank bined 
reentage of 33, while if the desc ription re- 
ved all last place votes it would have a ; 
<i a rABLE 2 
ghted rank percentage of 7. The trans- , 
. ae PROPORTION OF GROUP MEMBERS CHO THE 
" rmation was accomplished by setting 7% Correct Description oF His G1 ‘ 
to 0 and 33% equal to 1. Then each First CHoict 
ned score is expressed as a proportion of 
Sone “ny , 3 . Using ( 
=e pe ssible range of weighted rank pe rcent- Grou, five de p three 
ges, a number between O and 1, with chance cen 
to .50 " - 
j . ; . , \ D4 OS 1.00 01 
f In order to determine the error in prediction B 66 05 86 05 
ting from the high similarity of group C 33 53 
‘ as e ee A t] D 50 9? 05 
apenas among tne pos ne « Te, ine E 06 12 
: portions were computed for two situations: Chance 20 33 
ext n the five descriptions were considered 
are 2 : : , Sire All groups 42 01 69 OO1 
rately; and when the five descriptions ooeeinnil 
re reduced to three by combining A with 
nd C and D, as announced prior to the 
ialvsis. The results of the transformed of the total choices (14). Proportion ot first 
ge of weighted ranks for both the five choices as predicted is shown in Table 2, again 
three description situations are given in with both five and three descriptive categories 
an ve Table 1 used for analysis. 
: Using the ¢ test, three groups, A, B, and D, For five descriptive categories, Groups A 
= . ° . 
- ——— Pe ionifi rre > ‘ y : ; 
redicted significantly greater than and B are again well predicted and Group D 
, While the other two groups feli at just misses significance (using the / test). When 
5 oa a a ey {| ee ; , : 
e chance level. Overall for the 70 in-  gimilar descriptions are combined a sharp im- 
—— cies. al : = : 
preaicuons irom all five groups the provement occurs, making D once again sig- 
re significar | t the 01 level ; uch nificant. Although the .05 level of significance 
nh Overall rate of pre Ive success (./U ) , . , —_ , 
oF . pr on 7 “s ey = is not attained, even Group C Is predicted 
. rrect wh chance is .50) is typical ot ce ,: . 
as ' ; . a about 1.5 times chance for first choices. Every 
, r tudies using the FIRO composition s , : 
. © 4 member of Group A predicted either Group 
gc 1 I uc scnutz, 1958 schutz & Gross, a . . on > 
19%] description A or its similar description, B 
proul As might be expected, the analysis by weighted 
she rst Choice ranks did not differ significantly when de- 
; The second method of handling the results S¢tiptive categories were reduced from five to 
. ° ° . > > analysis yf S Ice Was 
s to treat only the first choice given by three, but the analysis of first ch¢ . 
) € group members. The number of first ‘Significantly affected. This finding sho hat 
, s given by all group members of a par- there was a close association between the 
group was converted to a proportion choice of adjac ent, similar des ripwions. 
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Summary of Results 

Groups A, B, and D were predicted signifi- 
cantly better than chance by almost any 
measure, Group C showed a tendency to be 
well predicted as far as first choices were con- 
cerned, and Group E was poorly predicted by 
any measure. With all groups combined, the 
predictions were significantly higher than 
chance and lend considerable weight to the 
hypothesis and added confidence in the tech- 
nique of group composition. 


DISCUSSION 


Why do Groups A, B, and D demonstrate 
such a high degree of predictive accuracy com- 
pared to Groups C and E? An answer seems 
to lie in the nature of the common charac- 
teristic by which each group was originally 
composed. Members of Group E had in com- 
mon a desire not to do something, namely, 
not to have close personal relations. There 
was a great variety of preference for the be- 
haviors they characteristically do express. 
Hence the behavior directly observable to 
group members was of a highly variable 
nature, a point reflected in their even distribu- 
tion of choices on all five group descriptions. 
Within each of the well predicted groups, A, 
B, and D, there was a commonality of ex- 
pressed behavior, either inclusion, control, or 
affection. The members of Group C were 
similar in that they all wanted someone else 
to initiate behavior. The commonality lay in 
the realm of want rather than of expression. 
Group C differs from E in that the members of 
E had a common wish to avoid something. 
The intermediate position of C 
not so good as A, 


with respect 
B, and 
may be under- 


to predictability 
D, but not quite so bad as E 
standable in these terms. 

The results suggest that groups composed 
around a common interpersonal characteristic 
are more identifiable by the group members 
after several meetings to the degree that the 
common trait is overtly expressed. If it is only 
a common desire rather than an overt expres- 
sion on the part of the members, the common 
group characteristic is harder to detect, and 
if this characteristic is a behavior or feeling 
that everyone wishes to avoid, it is hardest of 
all to identify. 
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The relation between this finding and the 
Postulate of Group Development (Schutz 
1958) requires exploration. In part, the postu. 
late states that every group goes through the 
same developmental stages in the same order 
namely, concern first with problems of incly. 
sion (in or out), then with problems in the 
control area (top or bottom), finally reaching 
the area of affection (near or far). In the pres- 
ent study there was no direct test of the postu. 
late; it was simply noted that one area was 
stressed in each group. The other two areas 
may have been dealt with briefly before each 
group focused on its salient area, but there are " 
no relevant data on this point. . 





Behavioral Observations 


| 
Although these groups were composed on 
the basis of homogeneity along the inclusion, | 
control, and affection scales of FIRO-B, no | 
specific predictions were made about the be- 
havior of the groups. This was because the 
interchange compatibility (Schutz, 1958) that 
was built into every group did not lead to any 
clear behavioral prediction about the content 
of the topics and the central concerns of an 
unstructured group. i 
pressions of group behavior revealed striking 
differences among the groups, differences that } 


However, informal 














seemed generaily consistent with the compo- 
sition patterns. C 

The group trainers? were asked, about 4 
months after the workshop, to describe the 
behavior of their groups. Since they were at 
that time familiar with the experiment they 
cannot be considered independent observers 
However, they attempted to be as accurate 
and as objective as possible, and their rep rts 
are helpful for illuminating the behavior . 
phenomena corresponding to the objective h 
FIRO-B composition patterns and are sugges s 
tive for understanding, future hypotheses, 
applications. It is in this sense that they are |” 
presented, rather than as experimental ev: 
dence. 

The general characteristic of the best pre 
dicted four of the five composed groups ¥ | 

} : 

? The trainers for Groups A, B, C, D, and E Ei 

respectively, Schutz, John Weir, Robert Tannenbaum, | whi 


Joseph Luft. The 


e last four is greatly appre 


Harrington Ingham, and 
} 


cooperation ol t 
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ON GROUP 


, single focus of discussion, especially at the 


tings. In heterogeneous groups 


of topics is typically discussed 


throughout the life of the group. In contrast, 


, each of these four composed groups there 


ras a narrowing of discussion topics to the 


point where there was predominantly 


one area 


iti i ¢ in - ; 
initiating, controlling groups 


ao 


\ and B) the discussions centere 


wuthority, power, and ( ompet ition: 


atmosphere for most of the first 





























sev eetings was one oi tense caution and covert 
struggle. Each member seemed afraid to attempt any 
1 ship act ecause of the perceive i st ength and 
er in many other members, which might be turne 
g nitiator. At one point a group membe 
< the tn phere thus: “I feel like there’s a 
charge Ci g through the group and ea 
e it ¢ es to me the hair on the back of 1 ne 
There was a great deal of talk about the memb« 
n to the und their relations with the trains 
eg ». During the hours between meetings 
e, various « vers of Group A challengs the 
toa g-por atch, “joking! inched him 
he t 
rg ¢ ( 
( re we 
{ WV iam 
ed the . +} 
G I morning meetings there was a great 
hangovers and the previous night’s 
g the group m«¢ bers were highly ove 
sent ict ght among the px ple who ter th 
f t st ed to continue ing and 
1 \ etings this con I Dp interest 
stablishe Attempts to ndersta 
f etition ar ut ty pro 5 
g ‘ ere ate hen one gr é 
: é equate” in his job, and the I 
" te not reé e his inace LCy 
$ t ‘ \ ed th gh fror ) 
S equa t elt ir ‘ ( 
g I 12 me ’ 3 wome I 
nsue tr hers ar fatl sw ») neve 
( tte chievet he 
et é s possible explanati 
ind hence the ttit S 
i | ver, and mascul 
H | ’ ‘ ° ‘ 
-_ ‘ i . Or pace ol 10 meet! n 
usual groups of this kind cover more 
S to less dept! ; this group concentrated 
ne problem area—authority and compe- 


COMPOSITION 
tence—and carried it through to a rather re- 
markable depth of insight. 
Group B, made up of people with a strong 
preference for controlling others, according 


FIRO-B, is 


group trainer: 


to 


described as follows by the 


1e group was obvious to trainer 
rhe initial 
denunciation of the 


st from the beginning 
» a heated 
lab delegate who had 


highhanded 


was devoted t 
himself 


during a 


ola 


appointed 


leader in a somewhat manner 





general session. The group was very hostile 
lim, resenting his leadership as presumptuous 
ing him as an authoritarian. 





meetings were devoted 


lership strivings. The 


first lour or five group 


























to competitive lea group com- 
plet« ly rejecte any attempt by the trainer either to 
or insinuate training procedures or structure 
was much hostility directed toward him and at 
time a ijority decision to eject him from the 
2 ». This leade p attempt met with strong resist- 
ance fr 2 vocal minority, resulting in the decision’s 
being changed to one « tting the trainer sit with the 
group, | t 
At the group members were struggling 
to establish wart relationships with each 
othe This need w brought into the open 
during the last five 1 I 1, when mutually shared 
und experienced, brought a ninution in the com 
petition for leade a irkKe zroup integration. 
Howeve when ne lab esig € equire l each group 
to observe and be observed by another group the re 
bellion vard authority flared up again almost to the 
point I re sal to cooperate with the plan 
Ultimate up acquiesced to the observation 
procedure the observation of another up, 
the net | became so intense one member said, 
‘Aren’t you (the other group) going to ask us what we 
thir ol ir meeting Finally h ive to exercise 
control « no |} ger e < taine The me bers 
| t t witl servations, ev ations, and reactions 
to wha ha bserve alternate | sing their 
( » behavior a crit ng the bel f the 
othe L ) Ar lysis al causcuss iS ¢ n ae 
\ M ch insight into the dy ics of t earlier 
g p | vior regarding authority and « 
nal ‘ were characteri y the ex 
chan " na mutual ceptance { ntict 
OV t | i st t i I 
it be to ex the th t 
i tle 1 i i hat is Vv deep ar 
- ne to the members. Sev testified to the 
por t new insi s into t elatior 
hip w thority figures 
Thus in this group, too, the predominant 
theme was control and authority, with affec- 


tion relations beg 
toward the end. 


one member of this group was at variance with 
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the others from the outset. When they were 
so preoccupied with control she wanted to 
talk about expressing feelings and warmth. 
She could not believe she was like the other 
members (according to the composition pat- 
tern). Often she wrote of peace and concilia- 
tion on postmeeting reaction sheets distributed 
after each meeting, when virtually all the 
others would comment on strife and conflict. 
It turned out later that she was placed in the 
group only because of the mechanical limita- 
tions to making every group homogeneous. 
Actually, according to her FIRO-B score, she 
was very low on expressing control (2 on a 
scale of 0-9) compared to the others, and con- 
siderably higher on affection. She was quite 
relieved to discover this. 

Group D, composed of people high on the 
affection scales of FIRO-B, was described by 
its trainer in the following way: 


rhere was exceedlingly little discussion of authority 
or power, but a great deal about expressing and accept 
ing feelings. In the beginning there was much talk of 
getting along fine in the group because everyone was 
considerate and understanding. Then there was an un 
comfortable time when hostility was condemned for a 
surprising number of reasons, followed by a painful 
Li 





r 


realization that the people could not really commu! 
cate without including the hostile things they felt 
Even after this conclusion was accepted it remained 
unwelcome. 

rhroughout the life of the group people could spe ak 
of their feelings of inadequacy. It was no problem for 
the group to accept and encourage this. Several mem 
bers considered increasing prominence as a questionable 
thing. They recognized their desire for it, but also con 
sidered that it detracts from family life, and may dis 
tort a person’s values about the work itself 

Here the emphasis was almost entirely on 
affection and expressions of emotion, with 
almost no attention to the problems that 
preoccupied Groups A and B. It is interesting 
to note that discussion of inadequacy, so diffi- 
cult to face in high-initiating Group A, was 
easily done by Group D. 

Group C, made up of participants with 
preference for receiving behavior in all areas, 
especially control and affection, rather than 
initiating it, is described this way by its group 
trainer: 


I certainly had no diff ty in getting the gro to 
follow most of suggestions (there w eaily only 
one man who woul st and fight bac Actually the 
group gave very little overt attention to the control 


SCHUTZ 





area. The chief characteristic of the group S 
heavy occupation d ig most of its etings 
feelings. I believe the group 1€ ers ere a 
many more feelings than they were able to ey 


Anxiety or other concerns seemed to be associate 
the expression of strong positive or negative fe 


Most members were unable to use themselves 


lit r ; y 
to facilitate the expression of feelings by others 
had dithculty in expressing great discor 
these stror 





g feelings of others. The grouy 





most intensive experiences on 
' ‘ 
bers of the group functioned with eyes closé 
seemed to make it easier to express, laciutate 


+} 


the expression of, and to receive the expression ot st 





feelings. Certainly there was great nee to rece 
fection but a considerable inability of group 
to express affection. To a lesser extent, this wou 


true with inclusion. No one really expressé 


quite receptive to contro 


Here the chief characteristic of the gr 


is its difficulty in expressing feelings 


ing behavior 


anxiety they feel in initia 


their need to receive affection and inclus 


and great wi ingness to accept control, 
be consistent with the composition | 
Also consistent with the prediction is one 
trast between Group B the high contr 


and this group. In Group C the trainer ! 


no difficulty in getting the group to 
his suggestions, while in Group B the 


bers completely rejected any such atter 


by the trainer and actually once voted to ¢ 


him from the group. 


Group E, composed of persons describe 


FIR( )-B as low on affection, was the poor 


predicted group. Perhaps a description ot 
behavior of this group by the trainer 
light on the predictive failure: 





There e ft ma} 1 ns ] 
tarian and equalitarian (or high con 
controllers Although the low controllers 
initiate actions they were highly effective 
the more ive controllers Che V « 
ctually turne ut to be stronge eV 
the e an s of the group. The | g 
lox 1} n i ar a i dal 
was stalemate This was s I 
pot which w used to collect anony 
egarding s € significant events as set 
members. | nea 2 rys the 
solve the atte f extracting the 
I he px Ey the « 

ot! VSi¢ cal cA 
. ‘ ed t ‘ 
one S o anything ag f 
finally foun way t« hei 











On Group COMPOSITION 


veryone had lived through an experience of 
w and resolving strong differences. This experi 
wed by others like it but of lessened duration, 
ristic to sav th least. Even the controllers 
surprised at the affection they felt and could give 


overcome. Having tamed tigers in 


visited the “Tiger 





The problem of affection did not arise until 


in the group in the form of surprise at 


tion they felt. Perhaps the struggles 


alec 
the group at the beginning were actually 
thods for maintaining emotional distance 
g the group members. 
Thus if the FIRO-B composition patterns 
epted as accurate, the interesting result 
e composition patterns was the alteration 
e topics discussed to bring them into line 
he “common group problem.”’ The possi- 
ty thus emerges of composing groups with 
purpose. 
a training group to be intro- 


rtain characteristics for a given 
r example, 


ed to a variety of group phenomena might 


tter be made heterogeneous on the FIRO-B 


es, while a therapy or other type of group 
which it is desirable to explore a single area 


me detail could be composed homogene- 


SUMMARY 


\s part of the Western Training Laboratory 
Human Relations, five 14-person 
re composed of persons with certain 


groups 
similar 


dividual interpersonal needs, as determined 
y scores on the FIRO-B questionnaire. After 


Peting 


ng six times the group members were 


n behavioral descriptions of the five groups 
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with instructions to rate the five descriptions 
in terms of similarity to their own group. 
Three of the groups were accurate, identify- 
ing their own group descriptions significantly 
better than chance. One group showed a tend- 


ency to select the “correct’”’ description for 
first choice, and one group was poorly pre- 
dicted. The total prediction was highly signifi- 
cant and lends confidence to the FIRO tech- 
nique for group composition. 

An explanation offered for the results was 
that homogeneous groups are predictable to 
the degree that the common characteristic is 
expressed behavior, rather than a common 
desire or a common wish to avoid a particular 
interpersonal area. 
differences in the composed 
Each group 
settle on a particular topic, and went into this 
topic to a greater depth than is usual in 


groups of 


Behavioral 


groups were noted. seemed to 


this type. Practical implications 
were noted. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF UNILATERAL CEREBRAL PATHOLOGY 
WITH EQUATED VERBAL AND VISUAL-SPATIAL TASKS! 


ROSEMARY STARK? 


Wayne State University 


HE relationship of unilateral cerebral 

pathology to selective psychological 

deficit has been the subject of increasing 
experimental investigation over the past 
decade. Several studies (Anderson, 1951; 
Heilbrun, 1956; Reitan, 1955) have lent con- 
firmation to the well known clinical observa- 
tion that verbal deficit is more strongly asso- 
ciated with left hemisphere pathology and 
have further suggested that performance 
deficit may be more strongly associated with 
right hemisphere pathology. The verbal per- 
formance dichotomy was based primarily on 
the sums of the respective Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale scores. Examination of the 
consistent findings in these studies suggested 
that the performance deficit in subjects with 
right hemisphere pathology may be more 
specifically described as a visual-spatial deficit. 
Further, it was felt that tasks de veloped to 
maximize, cerebral pathology would serve 
better than tests ot general intelligence to 


measure such deficits. The present study was 


. ; , a p ; os 
designed to investigate these relationship 
with paired-associate learning tas! n the 
it i ' i ‘ Viet i habds . ak 

| ; ; 
verDal- and visu il a 

Paired-asso é earnin t e! ¢ 
1ecte¢ | be Luse the’ re ( | 1 t¢ 
m ( the ( | l I | I 

, , f } — . . 
( } Cc Otte mserver n perio 

q 2s 4 " 
in of brain ired subjects. By persever: 
tion { rally eant ne eT non 
adap lve repetition ot l n r IONE 
through changing stimulu condition \s 
} ol in Y in} ] } 

such, it was observed in brain injured subjects 


by both Benton (1955) and Bender (1938) in 


their respective visual-spatial tests. It may be 
thought of as resembling the tendency to 

1 Condensed from a doctoral dissertation ubmitted 
to Wayne State University, completed under the dire¢ 
tion of Bertram D. Cohen with the assistance of 


Michael M. Reece 
The author wishes to express appreciation to 
John E. Webster, MD and Stephen E. Gurdjian, MD 


for their cooperation in the referral of patients with 


thorough diagnostic evaluations. 
? Now at the University of Detroit. 


tr 


tS 


“repetition” noted by Piotrowski (1937 


Rorschach test protocols or as ste 


the ‘‘stimulus bondage”’ of brain 
jects described so well by er 
Scheerer (1941). The latter aut] 


particularly the tendency of brain injur 


subjects to fixate one aspect of 
situation and their inability to 
For the purposes of this study, | 


is defined as the persistent repet 


sponses of high associative strengt 
are no longer appropriate. 7 


, ekg att 
tasks were structured so that 


first elicit and reinforce a strong 


to a given stimulus and then r 
ing of a new, unrelated respons‘ 
stimulus. Such a procedure sl 
the tendency to perseverate the st 


Lg 


injured sut 


idste in 


lors stress 


+} 


Lie 
f+ 


lit LO othe 


eTSever 


ition of 
} + 
I Y 

where 
red SO 
thev . 
’ ) 

re ( 

oO € 
T T is 


tion to the stimulus throughout é I 
of the new reé sponse to the same stin ] 

It wa hypothesized th t: 

1. On the verbal task, 
he nispnere ( id S show ™ rer 
and more perseverative erro f 

. ' , 

Tl . a pt e€ lesion group 

- 1 ++ } | 
group with no cerebral pathology. 

2. On the visual spat al task, ects 
right hemisphere lesions show poorer vis 
spat! | scores and more perseveratl\ err 
than either the left hemispher r 
control gro p 

Mi Hop 

1 s. The I ( 
ire \ Ta el | t 
chi n at rand¢ DI one 
linke 1947). Since frequer é 
inte pretec su ati stren I 
issociative sponses st 
choset s the trong < eas e. < 
oO ‘ sen Ire the same n 
parent unrelatedness to the sti l 
the “diff ee veting response 

The visual-spatial task was 
same way. Figure 1 gives a sample ems. x 

’ 


such simple, incomplete stimulus figures ' 


for their apparent property of elicitir 
responses 
Both tasks were tried out on a norn 


Mmming tfror 
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EASY 
STIMULUS RESPONSE 
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arnt natiente onl +} ‘ se . : F 
vere pou aly ‘hose Error scores. An analysis of variance tech- 
eT t tested S t ° . . = es 
nique using a mixed design considering groups, 
i lring i I lZa ] , 


tasks, and order on the error scores for the 


three groups, divided according to the order 
conditions, was pe rformed first. Since no sig- 


nificant effec 


‘ 
{ 


of order was indicated, 


¢ 
conali 


ions 


were 


combined. 


The 


standard deviations on the error 


three groups 


are 


seen in Table 3. 


ry) 
IT} 


In 


t 


I 


order 


and 


cores for the 


ect ion 


niversity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Dissertation Series. The disserta . : 
that used for this article. approximately equal difficulty for the C group, 


of these means shows that the tasks were of 








TABLE 2 
DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


Lesior 
( , Mean Mean Years Kind Duration 
iets Age Educatior 
“VW Neo 3 3 
CVA plasm months mont! 
* 49.7 9.8 
R 51.5 11.8 18 2 11 9 
L 50.6 11.2 17 3 11 9 
TABLE 3 


MEAN ERROR SCORE 


Group 
Task ( R I 
M Vi ) uf SD 
Verbal 19.80 7.14 19.05 9.06 30.95 8.07 
Visual-spatial 21.35 | 7.16 32.55 | 8.43 | 23.30 8.43 


but selectively dificult in the predicted direc- 
tion for the two brain injured groups. While 
the R group scored the same as the C group 
on the verbal task, they scored on the average 
approximately 11 more errors on the visual- 
spatial task. The L group, on the other hand, 
did almost as well as the C group on the 
visual-spatial task but scored on the average 
approximately 11 more errors on the verbal 
task. These mean differences between the 
experimental groups were found to be signifi- 
cant by / test (p < .01), whereas none of the 
mean differences between experimental and 
control groups reached significance. 

These results are illustrated most clearly in 
Figure 2 where the means of the C group on 
the two tasks are used as the base line against 
which to compare the task means of the brain 
injured groups. The hypotheses concerning the 
error scores for all groups were confirmed. 

Perseveration scores. The results for the 
perseveration scores were not as clear-cut as 
for the error scores. Since a preliminary analy- 
sis showed no significant effect of order of 
administration, the means for both order con- 
ditions were combined. These means are shown 


in Table 4. Although an analysis of variance 
yielded a significant F (p < .01), an inspection 
of the means suggested that this was due to 
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15 
VERBAL VISUAL - SPATIAL 
TASK TASK 
Fic. 2. Comparison of mean error score of 
groups, the control group (C group) mean used as th 


base line 


the extreme perseveration of the R group « 
the visual-spatial scores. Here it is seen tl 


this group scored an average of 14.70 persever- 





ative errors in comparison with the C grou 
average of 3.35 and the L group average of 


5.90. These differences were both significant } 
by ¢ test (p < .01). 


Differences between the means for the three 


y 


groups on the verbal perseveration scores di 
not reach significance. It was felt, however 
that the trend of these means from 1.70 errors 
in the C group to 3.60 errors in the L grou 





did indicate the presence of the verbal persev- 
erative tendency in the latter. 

Diagnostic value of the tasks. An analysis 
the distribution of individual scores was made 
to assess the degree to which the learning tas 
scores could identify an individual diagnost 
cally. Cutting scores were determined 





graphing the distributions of the three groups 
separately for each task and selecting 
highest crossover point which identified 
brain injured group in question. On the vert 
task, 85% of the C and the R groups sc 


below the cutting score, while 70% of the | 


ré 


group scored above it. On the visual-spat 

task, 90% of the C group and 85% of the | 
group scored below the cutting score, w! 

75% of the R group scored above it. 

The percentages of correct identification for 
each learning task considered separately, 
ever, cannot be considered evidence of diagn 
tic accuracy. A subject must not only be ident 
fied as showing evidence of deficit on U ) 


how- 


appropriate task; this deficit must also clear!) 











res d 

ywever, 
) errors 
, grouy 


persey ° 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN PERSEVERATION SCORE 


Task ( R I 

if WU Sp Vl S 
Verbal 1.7 1.54 3.4 2.59 » 3.32 
Visual-spatial 3.4 2.45) 14.7 8.49 5.9 |4.13 


exceed the scores on the opposite task. When 
the evidence from both tasks was thus com- 
bined for each group, 75% of the C group and 
80% of the R group were correctly identified 


The accuracy in the L group, however, dropped 
qt 


rhis drop was due to the relative task 


scores of three subjects. Although these sub- 


ects exceeded the cutting score on the verbal 
task, their visual-spatial error scores were also 


| } 


hat they would be misidentified 


so elevated t 
as right lesion subjec ts. 

An examination of subjects misidentified in 
he two brain injured groups suggested that 
he factor of age may have a selective effect on 
performance on the two tasks. As a group, the 
mean age of these misidentified subjects was 
57.5 as compared with a mean age of 51.3 for 

e entire brain injured sample. This discrep- 
ncy led to an investigation of the relationship 
between age and learning task scores in all 
groups. Pearson product-moment correlations 
ere performed between age and each task 
tror score. A correlation of .47 (p < .05) was 


iound between visual-spatial error score and 


ge; a correlation of .23 (p < .10) was found 
etween verbal error score and age. 
DISCUSSION 
At an empirical level, the results of the pres 
S$ idy suggest some cle ir Treiatio nips re- 
garding localization of cerebral functioning. 
ifferences « e error scores for bot! 
AS it po e to cx lude that 
1. Subje W left he sphere pathology 
gn le oO kf n lre ain visu I ) 
g ilmo s the control re 
g ntly interior o either subje vith 
rig f here pat ogy or controls in ver 
ear 1 retentior 
«. Sub vith right he sphere pathol- 
. 
v 


CEREBRAI 


tr 
oe 2 
un 


PATHOLOGY 


ogy, although able to learn and retain verbally 
presented materials as well as controls, are 
significantly inferior to either subjects with left 
hemisphere pathology or controls in visual- 
spatial learning and retention. It should be 
noted that all subjects tested were right- 
handed; hence, the visual-spatial deficit in the 
subjects with right hemisphere pathology does 
not represent a motor deficit. 

Although the results on the perseveration 
scores were not as clear-cut, they were in the 
predicted direction. They clearly demonstrate 
the prevalence of the perseverative tendency 
in both brain injured groups as compared with 
the controls. The fact that this tendency is 
better demonstrated on the visual-spatial task 
may be due to a difference in the degree of 
conscious verbal control exercised in the re- 
spective tasks. The more frequent response of 
the left hemisphere lesion subjects on the 
verbal task was blocking, i.e., no response. 
the re- 
“had in mind” was the old one 


Subjects frequently commented that 
sponse they 
from the easy list but they knew it was wrong. 
It may be that verbal responses are more sub- 
ject to verbal control than are visual-spatial 
Hence, the 
would be less likely to be demonstrated on 

verbal tasks than on visual-spatial tasks 
While the results obtained with these learn- 
ing tasks show clear group differences, much 
Although the 


about 


responses. overt perseveration 


individual variability remains. 
cutting scores showed an average ol 
85% accuracy for each task considered sepa- 
rately, this percentage dropped considerably 
when ove rlap on the task scores was ¢ onsidered. 


It was further evident that this percentage of 


success was due primarily to the right hemi- 
sphere lesion group where 80% of the sub- 
jec ts were correc tly identified. Considering the 
left hemisphere group alone, it is clear that 
55% accuracy is hardly sufficient to place 
much faith in the tasks for individual diagnos- 


ic purposes 


However, examination of the distributions 


of the two task scores revealed some thing that 
may be relevant in other psy¢ hological diag- 
nostic tests in the ar of cerebra thology. 
I s concerns tl overlap of the v1 ual spatial 
scores. It was noted that the reason for the 


accuracy in the left hemisphere 
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lesion group was not the failure to demonstrate 
deficit on the verbal task but, rather, the fact 
that older subjec ts with cerebral lesions tended 
to show elevated visual-spatial scores regard- 
less of area of lesion. The significant positive 
correlation of age with visual-spatial scores in 
all groups further suggested that an increase of 
visual-spatial errors with age may also be ex- 
pected in a normal population. These findings 
suggest that visual-spatial functioning is more 
easily disrupted by both age and cerebral pa- 
thology than verbal functioning. Hence, visual- 
spatial tests of cerebral pathology should be 
carefully equated for age if they are to have 
any validity. 

An examination of individual test scores 
raised another point that may be important 
for both localization studies and the use of tests 
for diagnosis. Much of the variance on the 
respective tasks was found to be due to the 
extreme scores of several highly deviant indi- 
viduals in both brain injured groups, e.g., a 
radiologist, a minister, an engineer, and a psy- 
chiatrist. Such subjects—individuals with good 
educational background and a general intact- 
ness in most areas of intellectual functioning 
were found to be the best subjec ts for demon- 
strating clear localization relationships. 

In summary, the tasks here developed, while 
showing very clear results on a group basis, at 
the same time show limitations for individual 
diagnostic use. The validity of such tasks could 
be greatly improved with norms for age and 
general level of functioning. 

The implications of the present study for 
localization of cerebral functioning could be 
clarified in two needed follow-up studies. It is 
possible that the present lateral hemispheric 
division of brain injured subjects obscured im- 
portant anterior-posterior relationships. It may 
be that the verbal-symbolic functions are more 
closely related to anterior portions of the brain 
and visual-spatial to posterior, as indicated, for 
example, by Benton (1955, p. 36). A definitive 
study would include at least four groups of ex- 
perimental subjects: right and left hemisphere 


he misphere pos- 


anterior, and right and left 
terior. Further, it is not known what possible 
effects cerebral dominance may have on this 
apparent functional asymmetry of the brain 


The present study should be repeated on a 


left-handed population to clarify the 
tance of dominance in relation to latera 


iesion. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investigate t 


relationships between left hemisphere pat! 


ogy and verbal deficit and right hemis; 


pathology and visual-spatial deficit. Equat. 


paired-assoc iate learning tasks were adr 
tered to three groups of 20 subjects eacl 


control group of back injured subjects in wt 


cerebral pathology was ruled out and two brair 


injured groups with demonstrable right 
left hemisphere lesions. 

The results confirmed the hypotheses t} 
subjects with left hemisphere pathology 
sig 
right hemisphere pathology and contr 
verbal learning and retention, and sub: 
with right hemisphere pathology are sigr 
cantly inferior to both subjects wit 
sphere pathology and controls in visual-spat 


learning and retention. Both brain injur 


groups performed as well as the controls 
the tasks apparently unrelated to the area 


their lesions. 


A significant relationship between visua 


spatial performance and age was demonst 
in all groups. The results suggested that visu 
spatial functioning is more easily disrupte 
both age and cerebral pathology than \ 
functioning. 


These findings Suggest an 


T)T rer 
Lp} 


tional asymmetry of the brain in respect 
bal and visual-spatial tasks. Two f 
studies are indicated: one in which the 
would be further subdivided within 

sphere as anterior and posterior; the ot! 


repetition of the present study on a lef 


population to determine the possible efi 
cerebral dominance on laterality of lesion 
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SOME DETERMINANTS OF SELF-EVALUATION 


HAROLD 


Beil Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated, Murray Hill, New 


HERE appear to be two types of social 
comparison that affect self-evaluation. 
In one process a person directly com- 
pares his standing on a given attribute with 
that of others; in the other, his self-evaluation 
is influenced by his conception of how others 
way reminiscent of Cooley’s 
self. The distinction 


regard him, in a 
(1909) “looking 
parallels one drawn by Deutsch and Gerard 
(1955) between informational and normative 
influence upon an individual’s judgment re- 
garding a nonpersonal object. Informational 


glass”’ 


influence involves reliance upon another as an 
impersonal source of information concerning 
some object that is being judged, just as one 
would refer to an arbitrary measuring instru- 
ment. Normative influence can occur only 
when members of the comparison group are 
able to reward or punish the person for his 
acts and beliefs. When sanctions can be ap- 
plied the individual tends to conform to the 
others’ expectations of him. Direct and re- 
flected comparison correspond to informational 
and normative influence, with the self as ob- 
je & 

Previous research (Festinger & Thibaut, 
1951; Gerard, 1953) supports the expectation, 
for either type of social comparison, that the 
greater the discrepancy between the individ- 
ual’s current 
rived from comparison, the greater his tend- 


estimate and the estimate de- 
ency to change his current estimate. 

The relevance of the distinction between 
processes of direct and reflected comparison 
should be established if factors ca 
that produce differential effects on self-evalua- 


the 


n be found 


tion in one type of comparison but not in the 
other, effects that can therefore be attributed 
to mediation by one rather than the other 
process. Any factor that affects the degree to 
which members of the comparison group have 


rol over the person’s satisfactions 


should tend to prod 


means-cont 


uce reflected comparison. 


The author wishes to thank G. S. Rotter for help 
with the analysis of the data and M. Deutsch and 
W. M. Evan for critical suggestions regarding the 


manuscript. 
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Jersey 


Naturally-given 


pendency upon others for  self-evaluat 


should presumably also affect the degree 


which the person adjusts to a discrepancy 


situation engendering reflected 


comparison 


Logically, either experimentally induced de- 


pendency or a naturally given variable may 
th 


serve the role of detec ting reflected « omparis I 


From the foregoing discussion these pred 
tions follow: 
1. Given a discrepancy between anticipated 


and actual standing in a group, change in self- 
appraisal should result; the 
crepancy, the greater the tendency to change 

2. If the skill involved is relevant to the 
individual’s standing in the group, a 


treater the dis- 


( 


nticipate J 
confrontation by others in the group should, 
in addition to direct comparison, produce re- 
flected comparison. Reflected compariso1 
turn should result in an increased tendency for 
the person to change his self-evaluation in the 
face of a discrepancy between anticipated ar 
actual standing. 

3. The greater the person’s dependence upon 
others for self-evaluation, the greater should 
be the tendency for reflected comparison. 


METHOD 


Subje ls 


A total of 159 undergraduates at New Y« Univer 
sity served as subjects. Fifty-one potentia bject 
had to be eliminated since they did D 
all three phases of the experiment 
General Setting 

The experime S 
al used time « g each of three class se 
During the first session pecia 
naire was ad! te i that proviate 
ure of dependen | not! f 
Each i couk t swere “T S 
iter ele ed ersol | ( 1 
thers <« I t ) su t 
social situation a sked h how 

A large pool el items ere ; 
num be of sources id each ite vas £ 
cussed with th 1utho ce ) 
tionship to dependency upon othe 
tion. A tentative list of 71 items was a 

; ‘ 
a comparable sample of subjects at ano 


individual differences in de- 


r 
liad 
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ms that failed to discriminate, i.e., were answered followed. Its eventual use, any other deception in- 
everyone as either tru ilse, were elimi volved, and the general purpose of the experiment were 
as were items that correlated poorly with the revealed at the end of the third session 
t’s total score. The final list upon which the 
sent ilysis is based consists of 27 items. Examples E-x perime tial Manipulations 
S it rete to a personal characte istic are , 
. 1e of my secret dreads is to stand out like a sore In order to induce differential reflected comparison, 
' - 3 ! approximately half of the subjects were led to believe 
I don’t mind being the butt of a joke that everyone’s performance would shortly be public 
zree | nples of items that confront the subject with a knowledge. They were told that a roster of scores 
cv ina pothetical situation are: would be passed around the class and then posted so 
arin 4 When someone asks me to lend him something, I that each person could see just where he stood in rela 
; ysually can’t refuse even when 1 better judgment tion to particular people in the class. He would thus 
ed ce- a me to refuses be confronted by the evaluations of others by virtue 
ie may uncomfortable when I enter a room where of their knowledge of his relative standing, with at 
arison. { me has already assembled and is in a discus tendant, anticipated social consequences. The other 
predic- sior half of the subjects were told that each individual’s 
: ced differential dependency experi score was his own business and would under no cir 
have required closer control than can cumstances be made public. 
“pe _ sually be achieved in a classroom situation; we there To vary discrepancy, the score given each subject 
In Seil- re sett for natural variation in a tendency that was falsified such that within the public and private 
he dis- iid serve alternatively as a detector of reflected com treatments a variation in the discrepancy between ex 
hange arison pectation and performance was produced. The subject 
"Sf During the second session, the Psychological ( Ir] received either a false low score or a high score. The 
” ' ns opa Relations test was administered In false low scores were either 10, 11, or 12 whereas the 
Ip to heighten concern with pertormance, subjects false high scores were 67, 68. or 69 4 presumably 
should, t that the ability involved is rather critical accurate but actually false distribution of scores was 
uce re- st walks of life. The test items are quite difficult written on the blackboard, and it was made clear that 
on t was presumed that the subject would be unable the high false scores placed the individual in the upper 
oe edict with much certainty what score he had 5% of the class, whereas the scores selected as the low 
mg In other words, his expected score and self false scores placed the individual in the lower 5% of 
In U u yn st ter to be somewhat labile. lh l th Ss 
ed the test, a questionnaire was given in whicl 
ject was asked to indicate the score he expected RESULTS 
€ up e (the scoring system was ¢ ae explain ” 
should $ asked t “9g ss the score he ne ets it a typi Changes in Self-Evaluation and Level of ispira- 
mber of a list of groups would have made tion 
n ng others, this list included a “group of your 
honor students at New York University,” An index of expected performance was de- 
ie lower 10% of students at New York Univer- rived from the questionnaire administered im- 
T} enhi — l for rece ect > ‘ n ° 
} me . nye per tis cae bem ‘..., mediately after the test. The index, I., was 
Univ Sir test iatendn computed as follows: 
predictor of academic success, 
D to how the best and poorest I, E. =. 10 
€ thought to establish Eu — Ex’ 
nis OWN score expectation could 
su ire contained a six point where E. subject’s expec ted score, Ew = 
h the subject was asked to indi subject’s guess as to the score a mem- 
; ss also asked to indicate the score he would have ber of the lower 10% of the class would 
er ideal conditions. A number of other periph : a 
} ‘a questions were included, to which reference will make, and Ey subject S guess as to the 
} be made later score an honor student would make. The in- 
“ The third session followed the second by 2 days. dex represents the subject’s estimate of the 
| é iss period each subject received, on @ quality of his own performance relative to his 
er, the score he had presumably made AE OS EIN gy a we 
a a We then administered which Umate ol the general range of scores tor the 
/ was substantially th as the one administered Student body at large. Subjects with an index 
: 


ately after the Space Relations test. Some of at or above the median were classified as ex- 





| wording had to be changed to accor 
| tat the subject now had his score 


d with the fact pecting a high score, whereas subjects with an 


, index below the median were classified as ex- 
questionnaire administration pre 





1 session by 2 weeks and was so pre 


i that the subjects could not connect it with what expec tation were cross-classified with the high 


pecting a low score. The two degrees of score 
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} 





and low false score feedback to yield four are such that it is not meaningful to cons 
treatments, two in which the discrepancy be- their effects independently of one another. 
tween expectation and presumed performance A change in self-evaluation should be r 
was relatively small and two in which the dis- flected in a change in level of aspiration. (0; 
crepancy was relatively large. the questionnaire administered immediatel 
The data presented in Table 1 indicate the after the test subjects were asked to 
mean shift in self-evaluation by subjects in all what score they would have received und 
16 experimental! conditions. If we examine the ideal conditions (with no distractions, et 


amount of change produced by the three ex- The same question was asked after they r 
perimental variables—public vs. private (Cells ceived their scores. Table 2 presents the mea 
1-8 vs. Cells 9-16), high discrepancy (where change in the score that would have bee 
presumed and expected performance were quite made under ideal conditions, from before 1 
different, i.e., Cells 3-6 and Cells 11-14) vs. after the presumed score was received. Thess 
low discrepancy (where presumed and expected results also reflect the trends observed 
pe rformance tended to be somewhat alike, i.e., Table 1. 
Cells 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, and 16), and high vs. The interaction effects are as follows 
low dependent (odd vs. even numbered cells) 1. Dependency has consistent effects uy 
I - I 
we find that, overall, each of the variable self-evaluation only when the subject ant 
produces significant effects in the expected pates that his score will be made pul If 
direction. However, it is apparent that the in- _ has this anticipation, he changes his self-ev 
teractions between the experimental variables uation and ideal score to a greater ex f 
i 
TABLE 1 
CHANGE IN SELF-EVALUATION® 
H t | I c 
Ex H Expe il Ex iH I 
Public 
High Dependent 0.88 (1 2.00 (3) -2.00 (5 0.38 (7 
Low Depet lent 0.70 (2 1.29 4 0.33 0 U.UU (od 
Private 
High Dependent 0.67 (9 0.33 (11 0.20 (13 0.57 (15 
Le Dependent 0.40 (10 0.75 (12 1.50 (14 0.75 
* The questi e ite 1 which the t t 
I think my ability to vi th sp 
exce ewhat poor 
y i ve c 
i —ext ly r 
The figure dicate the average shift lit t w occurred as a result of the k1 ig g 
> The figures parenthes re cel facilitate reference in the t 
FABLE 2 
CHANGE IN ScoRE THAT WovuLp Have BEEN OBTAINED UNDER IDEAL CIRCUMSTANCES* 
Received High re Received Low 
Expected High Score Expected Low S« Expected High S Ex ed Low S 
Public 7 
High Dependent +8.25 (1) +25.13 (3) 28.33 (5) 21.85 
Low Dependent +6.40 (2) +21.14 (4) —18.44 (6) 9.25 (S 
Private - 
High Dependent +0.50 (9) +8.33 (11) —2?4.60 (13) 31.14 tS 
Low Dependent +0.70 (10) +6.00 (12) 33.75 (14) 30.00 (20 





® The sign of the number indicates the direction 


»f the change 
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SoME DETERMINANTS 


his dependence 


1 


pon others (p < .01 by ¢ for both compari- 
gns).2 There is some indication in Table 1, 


ich is not supported in Table 2, that under 
private treatment the reverse effect oc- 
i 


2. Discrepancy produces consistent effects 


oly in the public treatment (p < .01 by ¢ 


tr both comparisons). 


It is only when the 
that the 


expectation 


bject anticipates confrontation 


discrepancy between 
ling the greater the change in both 

and ideal The relation- 
holds despite an obvious artifact involved 


The 


nge in scale position is in 


score. 


measure used. opportunity for 


} 
general greater 


m™m the nm? y f ™ >a ; 

lore the person's periormance qaeviates 
S init expect ition. If the sub ect e€x- 
' if ' . ' ’ 
low score, his self-evaluation should 


the low side. Receiving a very 
’ . if | 


urther tends to lower his sell-evalua- 


The opportunity for lowering, however, 
generally only one or two ile points at 

QO e other hand, if the same subject 

sa very high score, the opportunity for 
r 1, ? ¥ 


\ pe its. As i re t ol he « ere! 
’ 
ed upo DO ty r 
f l | y I 
ore, Wwe ex t gr Pr 
CT tot n na 1 ly 
¢ t | I ] p { per 
¢ rel 
screp 


, 
) { j ; 
\ Val 
‘ r ) f er ¢ 1 
privy ecatme ( 
r nm th ; y ] 
‘ | if ! 
r < SeCLI-@V ( 
aires to treater ent 
‘ 1 hes / 
re ¢ h 001 by ; 
It w be noted t the « 
1 1 , 
f 5 with 13 anti tal ‘ 
tr +} 
) e general tr 1 
. ‘ ‘ } lie + 
erms dis n between dir 
4 } . 
- 
ret r ( Iparison, « g in self-ey 
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t \ lay 
7 
A i . 
g \ € to 
\ tl s SIZE V ert 
ol r € f tion, m’s were t 
( srisons were based upon the amount < 
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uation that occurred in the private treatment 
may be attributed primarily to direct com- 
parison.* An understanding of the 


effects of 
anticipated appraisal by others involves in- 
terpreting the foregoing interactions. 


One of i 


the interactions indicates that de- 
pendency showed consistent effects only in the 
public treatment. Apparently, the degree of 
dependence upon others for self-evaluation 1s 
relevant only where appraisal from others is 
anticipated. This is the evidence we were look- 
ing for in order that we infer the occurrence of 
reflected comparison in the confrontation treat- 
between di 


eraction screpancy and 


anticipated confrontation suggests that 





ected comparison was more important in 
produ ing cl than was direct comparison. 
Tr} airect comparison was etiective s indi- 
cated by the trend, in Table 2, for greater 
change in the high as compared to the low 
dis repa y treatments, espe lly 1 the high 





I ited confrontation, however, strong and 
cit ects emer 
Phe eraction between confrontation and 
' 
received score ¢ best be interpreted by con- 
‘ f . einen Bee 6 . 
5 I cs icLlONns 1e¢ € in- 
} ‘ ' } ¥ TY 
1 status in the compar roup 
a, > 
Since Space R s tk ced 
S ) re or of acade ce we ¢ 
et I CSU { tcon { 4 T< 
eto ( \ ol the ) I on POU 
| } . | . 
i u f ) presul 
vy } ] } y { tril ?) t Lo 
} ; 
I ( | ( If we ime that 
I t in tl \ t 
¢ having to r t re t 
ce W L | 
S é g n to 
‘ ¢ To the es that ¢ 
privat ea f ( 
é " n. It I be too difficult 
eecienne h the oneration of re 
¢ imal. A { ] prob 
} ¢ . on . t. Was the subi 2 
ell-« i I ] ve star ’ 
hang ( Sa re t of t score ( 
espective of where tl ect stood 
ot} Vhis ence ¢ ( 
¢ ate table changes in the ex tal 
( ire. In any future research careful c ra 
ion should be given to both of these possible sources 
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high status is desired, and that during the 
course of the anticipated confrontation high 
will be atiributed to the 


little or no resistance to 


status subject, he 


should show raising 


his self-evaluation. If, on the other hand, his 
standing is lower than - oir ee d, he 
should resist lowering his self-evaluation since 
this would be de facto acceptance of lowered 


status in the group. Since status considerations 


} 


not involved in the private treatment, 


there should be less resistance to lowering self- 


the 


are 
evaluation. The positive bias observed in 


public treatment seems understandable in 
these terms. Since this experiment was con- 
ducted Mischel (1958) has reported 

finding—that the individual tends to 


lowering his self-evaluation after publicly ex- 


. *) 
similar 


resist 
posed failure. 


Emotionality and Change in Self-Evaluation 


disc repancy between two sources of in- 
formation about the self (or an aspect thereof) 
hould, by our present assumptions, produce 
tension which would subsequently tend to be 
We 
nue of tension reduction, 
that le 


the original self-estimate with the estimat 


reduced. have thus far discussed one ave- 
namely, a change in 
self-evaluation ads to equilibration of 
e de- 
rived from social comparison. Presumably, a 
negative relationship should appear between 
the amount of change and tension reduction. 
An indirect test of this consequence was avail- 


able. 


and after the Space Relations test con 


The questionnaires administered before 


tained a 


question that asked the subject to indicate to 
what extent emotional feelings tend to inter- 
fere on a test like the one he had taken. The 
amount of change in emotional feelings was 
found to be negatively correlated with both 
change in ability evaluation (p 05 by chi 
square) and change in ideal score (p 001 


by chi square). 
Other Avenues of Tension Reduction 

Various modes of reducing discrepancy are 
open to the person in the situation studied 
other than changing his self-evaluation: 
tributing little validity to the test, de 
importance of the skill in question, attempting 


ai- 


nying the 


subsequently to influence the other to change 
his appraisal, and shifting the frame of refer- 
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able to influence the other’s appraisal of 
m in subsequent discussion and thus disa- 


use him of the appraisal reflected by his low 
score. The prediction should follow of an in- 


verse relation between amount of change and 


tendency to communicate, an hypothesis in- 


viting further research. 


“In addition to changes in self-evaluation, 


hanges in scores attributed to members of 





various groups in the general population were 


iso available for study as an indication of 


hanges in the subject’s frame of reference. 


The subject was asked to guess what score a 
typical member of the following groups would 
make: your friends, your class, undergraduates 


1 } 
is Sscnool, 


and 


“the man in the street,” 


1 first-rate mind.’’ There were no clear effects 


lependency and discrepancy. However, the 
striking ef- 


-private variable produced 


ts that parallel those for self-evaluation and 


The attributed scores were 


evel OF aspiration. 


nsistently lower in the private treatment for 
f these groups (in all instances the p values 


vere well beyond the .001 level of confidence) 


. 1 1 } 
t would appear then that another adjustment 


ae a | J 
discrepancy tension induced by anti 
ed Cor frontation is a si ft in the frame of 
rence for evaluating one’s ability 


SUMMARY 


Processes of direct and reflected comparison 
re distinguished. In the former the person 
ses the skill evaluation of others as a “‘yard 
k” on which to place himself, whereas in 


he refers his self-evalua- 


es others have 


) the appraisal he assun 
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of him. The study manipulated: the degree of 


discrepancy between an individual’s appraisal 


‘ 4 ) 
of himself 


and his relative standing in a 


com- 
parison group, and the anticipation of ap- 
praisals from others in the comparison group. 
The degree to which the person was dependent 
upon others for self-evaluation was also meas- 
ured. 

Self-appraisal, according to the findings, is 
influenced by direct comparison of one’s per- 
formance to the performance of others. The 
addition of anticipated confrontation (which 
presumably engenders reflected comparison), 
produces a positive bias in self-evaluation, 
produces an increase in the effects of discrep- 
ancy, and provides the medium in which dif- 
ferential dependency may operate. Interpre- 
tations of these results were offered. Additional 
avenues of discrepancy tension reduction were 


also examined. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE OF 


STRESS: 





A FRAMEWORK FOR CAUSAL INQUIRY! 


BRUCE P. DOHRENWEND? 


Columbia University 


number of recent studies have begun 
to lay a groundwork of theory and 
fact about relations between social 
environmental factors and mental illness 
Notable among these researches are the New 
Haven study (cf. Hollingshead & Redlich, 
1958), the Midtown study ‘cf. Rennie, Srole, 
Opler, & Langner, 1957), « .d the Stirling 
County study (cf. Leighton, 1959). These 
studies have differed among themselves in 
several ways: in the definitions of mental dis- 
orders employed, in whether they have at- 
tempted to assess untreated as well as treated 
prevalence, in the particular social and cul- 
tural factors emphasized, and in the kinds of 
population studied. The studies have, how- 
ever, four things in common. First, their 
emphasis tends on the one hand to be on gross 
environmental features described, for example, 
as social disintegration or social class, and on 
the other hand, on mental disorder. The in- 
tervening experiences of the individual receive 
less theoretical and empirical attention in these 
searches for the ecological outlines of the prob- 
lem (cf. Dohrenwend, 1957; Hollingshead & 
Redlich, 1958, p. 360; Leighton, 1959, pp. 3-5). 
Second, all set forth as their central assump- 
tion, in one form or another, the theoretical 
position that stressful social and cultural fac- 
tors are causally related to mental disorder. 
Third, all report strong relations between 
various social and cultural factors and mental 
disorder. And fourth, all are cross-sectional 
studies of communities or urban neighbor- 
hoods, conducted at one time and in one place, 
without experimental controls. 
These last circumstances set severe methodo- 


1 This work has been supported in part by Mental 
Health Project Grant OM-82 from the National Insti 
tute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service. It has been conducted under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Psychiatry and the School of 
Public Health and Administrative Medicine 
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logical limitations on the power of 


studies to test the general theoretical position 


The chief limitation is this: correlations foun 


between sociocultural factors and ment 


} ] 


illness in these cross-sectional Studies do not 


demonstrate causal relationships; the 
known ‘“‘drift hypothesis,” for example, 


suggest an opposite interpretation, countir 


55 


mental disorder the cause, and disorganized 
social conditions the effect produced by down- 


ward drift of mentally ill persons. 
- 


In contrast to these community studie 


laboratory investigations of stress. A 





con- 


vergence may be observed between work su 


as Hans Selye’s on physical and chem 





changes associated with stress, 
notable research in social psychology as t] 


frustration and aggression (Dollard, I 


enstein, King, and Drollette (1957) 
attempt to relate psychological stress to 
ical and chemical changes. Since 


whic! 


»¢ 
i 


—_ 





are controlled experiments, the direction 


relationships between the stress situations and 


their consequences is clear. The difficulty | 


that the relationships are not between enduring 


social situations, stress, and mental dis 
The laboratory situations for human su! 
must, of necessity, be relatively benign 


} 


IT ler 


short-lived. They cannot have, as their ain 


the creation of mental disorder. These 


trived situations add to a certain artifici 


large degree of impotence compared to 


situations manufactured in social and cult 
environments outside the laboratory. Furt 


the laboratory stress conditions tend to 
even theoretical reference to the very 


conditions designated as the major sou! 


stress in the community studies noted a 


} 


es 


What is needed on an empirical level, t 


is sensitivity to stress situations whi 


created by social and cultural factors 0 


_ nro 
yr 


the researcher’s control, nevertheless pt! 


close approximations to experiment 


re 


Joob. 
Miller, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939). Most intriguing 
in this respect are the recent studies by Funk- 


ects 
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trong and enduring 


formulation can be made of the 
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. 
meaning? conditions. Such sensitivity, in 
m, depends in large part on the existence of 
| h t} 


retical perspective in terms of whicl 


tr sit 
SLICss 


ssessed. This paper is an attempt to contribute 


such perspective. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


On the basis of their studies of anxiety and 


stress in paratroop training, Basowitz, Kor- 


In- 


. difficulties 


behavior 


there are 
from 
past 


know ledge of the 


he prediction of 
the 
without 


| 
SOCIAl 


about person and his 


experience alone 
new setting, its characteristics, and its 
waning to the individual.” They 
that, “In future research... should not 
nsider stress as imposed upon the organism, 
ut as its response to internal or external proc- 


t 
7 
conclude 





we 


reach those threshold levels that 
its pl and 
ntegrative capac ities close to or beyond their 
what kind of theoretical 


indi 





iysiological psychological 





ts.” Thus viewed, 


ily 


4 - 
1duais 





tress response in social and psychological 
Clues are available in the work of Hans 
Selve (cf. 1955, 1956). Selve’s investigations 


ave been conducted largely with animals in 
His 


ysical and chemical changes as manifesta- 


oratory settings. focus has been 


on 


these settings 
his general position 


ns of stress observable in 


vevertheless 


elements of 


provide a useful point of departure for the 


resent endeavor. 
Selye’s position is that stress is basic to all 


lve reactions. It is thus the common 








nety of agents or “‘stressors’’ (the term 
given by Selye to anything that produces 
; 
ot Sssor 
ene 
> STRESS 
v 
I 1. Genera! pa 
r 





NATURE O} 


OTRESS 


stress). Moreover, the same stressor that has 
laptive consequences in one case may have 
maladaptive results in another. It is this 
gene! view of stress that underlies the precist 
1 elegant formulations b 1 in his re 


It is possible to abstract from Selye’s for- 


four main elements involved in 


stress situations: an antecedent stressor (often 


a toxic agent or electric shock in Selye’s 


work); conditioning or mediating factors such 


as climate or diet which increase or decrease 
the impact of the stressor; the General Adapta- 
| and 


tion Syndrome physical 
inges, indicating the intervening 


chemical ch 


of nonspecific 


state of stress in an organism over time; and 
ses where there is 


the 


consequent adaptive or, in ca 
mechanism of 


General Adaptation Syndrome, malada 


& : i: eo 
a “derailment” of the 
pl ive 


responses, usually in the form of what Selye 


calls possible to 
particular 


the general paradigm 


‘diseases of adaptation ” It is 
hese four kinds of elements of 
1 arrive at 


of the individual organism’s 


Strip 1 
examples an 
f tl stress response 
shown in Figure 1 below. This general para- 
social 


ch of 


digm, in turn, can be developed in 


Consider ea its 


Since a stressor is any agent that produces 
stress, the number of stressors is virtually 


limitless. The concern here is with social 


stressors—an economic disaster or boom, a 
clash with the enemy, forced relocation, dis- 


ruptive contact with representatives of a 


different culture—these are but a few of the 


| stressors. 


but 
no less important to the individual person, 


more dramatic and far-reaching socia 


Reaching fewer people at any given time, 


would be the impact of a death, divorce, or 
> 
5 ant? > 
A 
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illness on the members of a family—again, only 


a few of the possible examples. 


Mediating Factors in Relation to a Concept of 
Constraint 


To avoid confusion with the conditioning 
concepts of learning theory, the term ‘“‘medi- 
ating factors’ has been substituted for Selye’s 
Selye discusses two 
“internal” 


“conditioning factors.”’ 
different types of 
(i.e., those which have become part of the body 


such factors: 
through heredity, past experience, etc.) and 
factors from 
and which 


those acting 
without, diet 


influence the response to a physical stressor 


‘“external’’ (i.e., 


such as climate), 
that is simultaneously acting on the organism. 
The social and psychological counterparts to be 
advanced here will be considered under two 
general headings: first, those mediating factors 
which determine the amount of exlernal con- 
straint associated with the stressor; second, 
that determine the amount of 


constraint associated with the stressor he 


those inner 
individual in the stress situation. 

Constraint is the 
psychological force exerted consciously or un- 
by the individual to inhibit a 


here considered to be 
cons iously 
course of action called for by events. These 
events originate in the environment external 
to the individual or in his own inner drives, 
desires, and internalized rules or prescriptions. 
Inner and external constraint are defined in 
outer 
events. When force is exerted by the individual 


terms of relations between inner and 
to suppress action demanded by inner events 
in favor of action demanded by outer events, 
the individual may be said to experience 
external constraint. When, in contrast, he at- 
tempts to inhibit action demanded by outer 
events in favor of action demanded by inner 
events, the individual may be said to experi- 
ence inner constraint. In general, the stronger 
the force to 


the external events, the stronger 


suppress action demanded by internal events 


in opposition to them, and hence the stronger 


the external constraint experienced by the 
individual. Conversely, the stronger the inner 
events, the stronger the force to suppress ac- 


tion demanded by external events in opposition 
inner con- 
What, 


n inter- 


to them, and hence the stronger the 


{ 
straint experienced by the individual. 


then, are the mediating factors which, 
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action with the stressor, determine the emount 
and nature of constraint experienced by the 
individual in the stress situation? 
Sources of external constraint. The phenom- 
ena of suicide and homicide have been studiedas 
reactions to a most important social stressor, 
the business cycle. Henry and Short (1954 
report some interesting findings on relations 
between the business cycle and these tw 
These authors show tl 


extreme actions. 


suicide rates vary inversely and homicid 
rates vary directly with the degree of what they 
associated with tl 


term ‘‘external restraint”’ 


stressor. 

Henry and Short describe two major sources 
of external restraint. One is the status of 1 
individual as 
background and occupation; the other is the 


strength of his “relational system,” defined 


based primarily on his ethn 


his social relationships with other individuals 
especially his family. In these authors’ terms, 
the lower one’s status and the stronger 
relational the the exter! 
restraint. 


This is a most interesting formulation. It 


system, 


greater 


mix two quite intricate 


things, external constraint produced 


appears, however, to 
by events 
related to low status on the one hand, 
social support associated mainly with a strong 
relational system (e.g., family ties) on the 
other. Both are grouped by Henry and Short 
under the heading ‘‘external restraint 

That low status is probably a source 
strong external constraint seems apparent. It 
the low 


ot ¢ 


is, for example, person who is 


status who is first to be fired in a time 
nomic decline, thus pressing the previously | 
ceiling on his aspirations still lower. Whether 
the individual experiences external constraint 
9 social support for his inner goals from 


relational system, however, depends upotr 


number of factors not considered by Henr 
and Short. 
It seems likely that external t 


creases with the “relative 


perienced by the person as he compares ! 





self with others in the situation (Merton 4 
Kitt, 1950; Stouffer, Suchman, DeVinne' 
Star, wX Williams, 1949) - some of these ot TS 
} rel t ‘ . - all 
whose circumstances the i wall « 
s favorable to his own may be mpo 
, 7 
embers oO! fils re ) is em rie 














DOr 


Henr 


those of ot 


the inner aims of the others are simi 
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for example. In addition, to the extent that the 
rrson’s salient inner goals are dissimilar to 


ers in his relational system who are 
nvolved in the situation, he is also likely to 
xperience external constraint. It is only when 
I a. 
lar to his 


n that the individual is likely to experience 


social support as opposed to external « onstraint 


from his relational system 


[he position adopted for the present for 
tion. then. is that external constraint 


ries leneseshe with status as defined by the 


wider society, and directly with the relative 

tion experienced by the individual as 

e compares his position to that of others in 

e situation. In addition, external constraint 

ries directly with the dissimilarity between 

e drives, desires, and internalized prescrip- 

ns of the individual and those of the other 
dividuals in the stress situation. 


Not only the similarity or dissimilarity of 


the inner goals of others in such activities are 


mportant. The aggregate nature of the rules or 


norms governing various activities in his 


relational system should themselves be im- 


nt as they interpret the stressor to him; 





example, if there were a high degree of 
mie or normlessness in these activities, one 
vould expect that a confused 
| 


and ambiguous 
nterpretation of the stressor would be trans- 
tted to the individual by others in his rela- 
tional — Thus the quality of external 
mstraint should vary with the state of the 
norms in the different groups and activities 
mprising his relational system (Dohrenwend, 
1959). 

Some examples from a study now in progress 
nay illustrate these poir ts. The subjec ts of the 


research are drawn from approximately 1,800 


New York City families who found themselves 
he path of improvements being made in the 
ipproach to a major bridge. These families 
ved in a narrow strip of eight square blocks 
ounded by rivers on the west and east. 
Identical sec tions of blo« ks paralleling this 
ocation section to the north and south pro- 
le controls. The stressors of the study, then, 
sist of various stages of forced relocation of 
€ families in the path of the bridge. 
These families come from varying economi 
nd ethnic backgrounds. The western portions 


ha ») a2 ° 
€ relocation and control sections have had 


Al 
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a plurality of middle class Jewish residents 
The aa portions, in contrast, tend to be 


Irish descent and lower middle class. On the 
east, the plurality is Puerto Rican and eco- 
nomic deterioration is much in evidence. The 
families to be relocated found themselves 
face-to-face with the need to move out of rent- 
controlled apartments into a scarce housing 
market since no alternative public or private 
housing was to be built for them. Moreover, 
the situation within the urban area is such that 
a move south and east of the relocation section 
means a move to blocks that are rapidly de- 
lly. These blocks have 
ilso changed in composition from Jewish and 
Irish descent to Negro and Puerto Rican 
families in recent years. The threat of ethnic 


teriorating economica 


marginality thus faced a Jewish or Irish family 
considering a move in this direction. One 
respondent put the situation this way: “‘The 
colored and Puerto Ricans are taking over 
My only objection—and I’m not preju- 

is that the Puerto Ricans refuse to 
speak English.’”’ Another less circumspect 
informant overstated the change this way: 

...once you go down from Street 
and east, your life isn’t worth a nickel at 11 
o’clock at night.” 

There are a number of factors in this situa- 
tion which, as mediators of forced relocation, 
are prob: ible sources of external constraint for 
rs defining the 


1e persons involved. —_ fac 
social status of the individual, his class situa- 
tion and his ethnic bac eh are of major 
importance. In a scarce housing market, the 
individual’s opportunities are greatly limited 
by the rent he can afford to pay. The organiza- 
tion charged with improving the bridge ap- 
proach set up an office to help relocate the 
displaced families. By providing bonuses to 
sated for renting to such families, this 
office secured listings of vacant apartments to 
facilitate relocation. In these circumstances, 
what an individual is offered depends in large 
part on his economic resources. The lower his 
income, the greater the external constraint 

’ These quotations are taken from exploratory 
interviews with members of families in the relocation 
section About 20 re spondents were interviewed. I 
would like to express my appreciation to Claire Jacob 
son and Warren Swidler who conducted the large 
majority of these interviews, including those quoted 
above. 
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likely to stem from his experiences with the 


personnel of the Relocation Office and the rea! 


estate managers as gatekeepers of the scarce 
housing market in this situation. 

In addition to his class situation, his ethnic 
are dis- 


background is a key factor. There 


criminatory practices in the real estate market; 
a favored position is granted to some ethni 
groups and an unfavorable position imposed on 
The Othce 


intermediaries 


others. Relocation personnel, as 
| + ; 


the real estate 
! 


between 


agers and the families to be relocate 
ices directly by withholding some 


these pract 


apartments from some categories of tenants a 
of 


the behest the 
} 


landlord, or indirectly by 
inability to ch f | | 


, 
inge yractices 


the | 


who turned down tenants in 


Thus, for example, the darker the prospective 
tenant’s skin or the more pronounced his 
accent, especially if Spanish, the greater the 
external constraint he ts likely to « unter 
during relocation. 

\ person participates, in greater or lesser 
degree, with other individuals in a wide variety 
of activities in such spheres as kinship, religion, 
educatio ri momic € noe po ‘ nd 
recreatlol I ( W re influ per ms 
in one or ! of these \ es } rvened 
for hin nD e Relo Office or w ré 
estate 1 t] interven av have 
modi l—« el reased or decrease the 
case may D e exter ( An 
active m er ol cl 10] ple, 
hav ed his clergy n t on his 
be R O tion Other LS | i 
nes m t have had expec ( of the 
local C er of Commerce Lé t might 
| \ | 1] f it] ith Ce ( VC l I h 
other tena , sponsored per ss bv local 
political leaders; a wife might have ¢ ed 
her husband to produce a solut on 
In general, to the extent that the inner goals 
others with whom he stands in social relation- 
ship are dissimilar to his own, such expecta- 
tions tend not to be fulfilled; external con- 
straint increases for the individual. 

At ¢ h Stage of relox ation, it is pos ible for 


the person to compare his own situation with 


that of others experiencing the same | 


rocess 
At the initial stage when relocation is first 
announced, for example, it is possible for him to 


it is likely to be available to him 


compare whi 
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with what is likel 


neighb« rs; later, he 


ly to 


be 


is able to 


“2 | 
available 


to his 


re wha 


compa 


the Relocation Office offers his neighbors to 


what it offers him; he is able to compare 


duration of his stay in the relocation sec t10n t 


theirs; and, in some cases at le 
still later, compare the quality 
homes and neighborhoods with 


Further, 


compare his economic circumstan 


h hj 
nh fis 


ion wit 


t} 


reiocat 


old home with his new one; the « 


it is possib 
circumstan 


1 } 


ast, he ¢ 


Y of their 


le tor } m to 
ces | rior to 
es aiter 


jualit 
1 


old neighborhood with the quality of new 
one, in terms of both economic conditior 


ethnic composition. In short, the p 


judge whether his status has increased or 
de reased: whether his web of social! re S 
has been strengthened or torn asund Ir 
general, the greater the relative depri n he 
exp riences as he makes these compar 
t sreater external constraint 

Sources of anner constraint Qu te I r 
Ithoug h ahlyv 1 ] ed, set ot meé Oo ia 
tors are those t provide the m ( 


inner constraint. Of central importance are 


person’s drives and the intern 
give these so direction. The 
reley iperego 
be referred to | fter a . 
As t y f hy , 
the come ner 

4 } r ‘ } 

Ln O rs should 
bene ft er ‘ 
would b ue er number and 
the individu yrescripti 
fected by the ressor; ul, lor 
Stressor t r r Ss ft elf pres 
lefine t} ‘ s acnir 
qaenne tne p pu 
5 ot 3p of | elf re 
experience ¢ ter er cons 
such aspiratio re not in jeopard 
ber and import e of « rs W 
prescriptions should also play a 
other such persons are in the s 
interaction with them should s 
self-prescriptions ar hence tl 


he 


support functi 


straint experienc 


} 
t 


Moreover, to the 


prescriptions are consistent and st 


ex 


es. In this 


yns to increase inner 


tent that a 


zed rules tl 


° 
large r 
ime 
reng 
e u r 
view > 
- 


pers yn’s 


Ippo { 


other, the aggregate inner constraint 1s 


to be increased. 
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And, of great importance, the stronger per se also mediate the impact of the stressor on the 


ind 


» self-prescriptions governing the expression individual. Differences in intellectual abilities 
{the person’s drives, the stronger the inner and physical health, for example, have to be 





nstraint he is likely to experience. Thus, in considered as factors affecting the constraint 


neral, the strength of self-prescriptions and experienced. So also do differences in age and 


e inner constraint may be greater in the sex. The emphasis above has been on factors 
of the individual with the stronger with which the theory has been able to deal 
serego stemming from childhood discipline somewhat systematically at its present stage of 
withheld love and approval rather than development. Their formulation is not meant 


ysical punishment (Sears, Maccoby, & _ to indicate closure that would be, at this point, 
1957). There is evidence that these premature. 


fering types of childhood discipline vary 


(« f. Bro rfe nbrenner, 1958). Adaptation Syndrome 





he stressor, in associ 


nsider again the person faced with forced factors, then, produces inner and external 
Should relocation involve his st constraint. The person’s subsequent attempts 
r s business interests, his hopes for to adapt to constraint are represented by what 
é ition of his children, his internal 1 is termed his adaptation syndrome. A central 
gatl ; to relatives and friend a large assun ption of the theory 2 ¢] it the; daptation 
mber of his selj-prescriplior s opposed to syndrome represents efforts by the individual 
rv I e inner constraint is likely t be to re juce constraint : 
Thus, for example person who has A question arises as to the manner and 
interests the ure IS Kely UU degree to which something like the d nse 
r reater er constraint than on mechanisms postulated in psychoanalytic 
oe other 1 55 COI nt theory f. Freud, 1946) underlie adaptation 
| 
i numoer and imporiance ynar For the time being, this rel nt 
r mitar self-prescriplioy who! and important question will be left open. For 
ner I ould thé Is ¢ rl- the present three broad. co eptu ly « tinct 
raint. 7 sun facets of s psychological adaptation to 
rso ere re ‘ re col v be considered tne Lec ve 
t i t ndivid » | the « itive nd the cognitive. Each w be 
f : ' rengthens leveloped i t 
r . I ol - Ns 1 ffe Y B S1¢ ve ) 3 of 
r y ld the same ptatio to constraint re tear r er 
. , S| its of |} r 1 r . . = complex c¢ ibination of e tw 
. reer e, his self-prescriptions ty. For human orgar in . 
p re nC » be tre e Oo t ( ( n becor e | ly bor tec (I 
\ r M n nis , > y, il " rest n ti re t | is the it ra- 
t ¢ 11107 hy / vary tion core on hypothe is’’ inve ; tedat \ le 
Line} ; and ethnic background. Some Dollard et al., 1939), and more recent studies 
iniations may affect the strength of such as those of Henry and Short (1954) and 
r ] } y 


les internalized by individuals—their fynkenstein et al. (1957). The latter two 


ea . the +} a - : . 1 

nd ence tne r con- tudies have centered on the direction taken 
wr y 9 } Tr} _ : _ . } ] > 9 

_ is, lor exampie, Should = hy anger consequent upon frustrating circum- 
physical punishment 1S re- ctances—‘anger-in,” that is, anger directed by 
S re frequent s zation practic€ the person towards himself; and ‘“anger-out,” 
yer iddle class families of a given or anger directed towards objects, especially 
nic background inn netraint may al , ‘Se ee . = kal e m.:. 
background, inner constraint may also other individuals, in his environment. This 


, r! r person of the f rmer rather than -mphasis on the direction of anger takes on 
ter background, other things constant. additional significance in light of some of the 


e on other mediating factors. Other research described by Funkenstein and his 
} 


rs than those just considered undoubtedly associates (1957), who suggest that transient 
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physical and chemical correlates of anger-in for 


found to 


healthy subjects resemble conditio1 
be chronic in depressive psychotic s. In con- 
trast, the correlates of anger-out in healthy 


subjects tend to be similar to chronic physical 
and chemical states in paranoid schizophrenics. 

Conative facets. Adaptation to constraint 
involves changes in the person’s social activity. 
His participation in any given social interaction 
in which he has been engaged may increase or 
decrease; some activities may be abandoned; 
new activities may be undertaken. Old or new 
activities undertaken 
persons the individual has known in the past, or 


may be with other 
with others with whom he has had no prior 
acquaintance. The activity may be governea 
primarily by affect or by social rules; the latter 
may be either his own internalized rules, or 
rules of others that are incongruent with them. 
Cognitive facets. Changes should also occur 
in the orientation of the individual as he adapts 
to constraint. Certain of his self-prescriptions, 
for example, may take on heightened impor- 
tance and strength; in short, they may be 
reaffirmed. In contrast, the self-prescriptions 
may become less important, weaker—in which 
case he may be described as becoming alienated 
from them. Or, there may be a change in these 
self-prescriptions amounting 
(Dohrenwend & Smith, 1957). 
The problem of baseline combinations of these 
affective, conative, and cognitive facets of adapta- 
tio. There is no ready answer to the question of 
how conative, and 
cognitive facets of adaptation combine to form 
one or more baseline syndromes of social 
psychological adaptation, syndromes _ that 
serve as relatively neutral standards against 
which adaptive vs. maladaptive departures can 
be assessed. The nature of the problem can be 
illustrated by considering clinical descriptions 


to reorientation 


these various affective, 


of reactions to combat, perhaps the best 
documented of stress situations in psycho- 
logical terms. 

“Normal battle reaction” 
Noyes and Kolb (1958, pp. 
following way: There is complete and con- 


is described by 
532-534) in the 


tinuous alertness, an alertness associated with 
fear, even terror, and often with anger in the 
form of irritability and resentment; these can 
bring the person to the point of exhaustion; 


commonly accompanying these reactions are a 
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aist 


psychosomatic 


number of 


excessive perspiration, nausea, difficulty 


ing 


muscular weakness, oversensitivity 


threatening noises are a few examples. 
Noyes and Kolb (1958) suggest that thes 
reactions can be considered a baseline against 


which pathological (maladaptive) respons 
should be evaluated. This baseline is, however 
a relative one. Such baseline reactions, th 

authors state, . would be con dered 


normal in a civilian setting yet are 
= 


capacitating as to demand removal from cor 


bat. Unless extreme, such reactions must under 
the circumstances be considered y n tl 
range of normal’ (p. 533, italics adde 


Implicit is the assumption that the reactions 


have not been combined with change 


orientation or social interaction that would s 


riously undermine “morale,’”’ defined as 
those attitudes, feelings and beliefs wl 
promote participation in a united effort” 
529). 

The relative nature of the “‘normal battle 
reaction” 


departures are maladaptive underlines a 


as a baseline for assessing whether 
mort 
general question, the question of whether 

will be possible to speak of a general adaptatior 
syndrome in meaningful social psychologica 
terms. In large part, of course, this is a probler 
for research. For the present, however, it seems 
reasonable to take the position t 
may have a number of baseline soci: 
logical manifestations which form syndromes 


tat 


nat adap 
ul psycho- 
that are distinct and different from each other 
both for different persons in the same genera 
situation, and for the same person in different 
situations. 


Adaptive and Maladaptive Responses 


A number of extreme responses to combat 


have come to be taken as indications of “‘com- 
bat neurosis” (Noyes & Kolb, 1958, pj 
533-535). One form of this neurosis is terme 


an anxiety state; in this sta 
panic which is manifested in fl 
or “primitive protective withdrawal, wit! 


Le. fear becomes 
sht 


stupor, catatonia, and mutism.” Another forn 
of combat neurosis consists in conversion fr 
actions, with, for example, sensory losses 
aphonia, deafness, partial or total blindness 
and occasionally, amnesia. Still a third form 


this neurosis is depression characterized 


hy 
DY 
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me anger-in, evidenced by ideas of failure, 


— 
co 


uit and self-condemnation behind a facade of 

rigid, mask-like face, staring eyes that 
sink infrequently, ... paucity of movement 
These i f 


seakening of self-prescriptions, and withdrawal! 


extremes of fear, anger-in, 
rom social activities, necessitate removal of 
he individual from combat. They are hence 
military 
reference, and would be considered maladap- 


maladaptive within a frame of 


ve in most other contexts as well. In short, 

ere is strong indication that the mechanisms 
derlying adaptation have become, in Selye’s 
term, ““derailed,”’ leading to maladaptive stress 


responses. 


are the adaptive responses t 


In contrast ) 





mbat. Within a military frame of reference, 
if directed at the 


lered an adaptive response; so 


inger-oult, enemy, 1S con- 


also is re- 
irmation of collectivistically oriented self- 
rescriptions which dictate increased loyalty, 


gation to other soldiers, and greater par- 
pation in the group effort. 


Such responses 
id up to increased military effectiveness and 
thtened morale. Yet such responses would 
) means be considered adaptive in all 


er circumstances—situations, for example, 


vt killing as many members of the out- 
roup as possible is not a social goal of the 
And the tremendous range of 


» extremes of incapacita- 
heightened 


as against 


compound the dilemma of 


ertaining the grounds on which, and the 

gre o which, a stress re ponst 1S dapti or 
iladaptive 

Hollingshead and Redlich (1958, p. 11, 179 

of their New Haven research that, in 

g only with psychiatr y treated 

ness, they are assuming a social 


tal disorder. For the present, it 


ly Make most sense to broaden and extend 
I ld tion of daptive nd 
tive be vior by widening the range 
rces O 1 definitions. 7 for ex 
: i\ { r pr iry purpose 
5 I r no tne reé mses ot l 
’ 2. ie to thei ntion are 
I IVE OV vide range of 
, ‘ W ere person s ol hoo 
, ho ‘ ‘ t ng t eir pel pe 
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tive to bear. In addition, a person’s primary 
groups pass judgment on whether his behavior 
is adaptive or maladaptive. Finally, the in- 
dividual himself, implicitly or explicitly, takes 
stock of his own behavior. In each case, the 
frame of reference used for such assessments 
consists of the rules or standards by which 


the agency, group, or individual operates. 
Note that, in 


means necessary for the various definitions of 


this formulation, it is by no 


adaptive vs. maladaptive responses to agree. 


\ person, for example, does not have to con- 
sider himself as suffering in order to be diag- 


nosed as mentally ill. Moreover, different 
responses by the same individual may be de- 
fined as adaptive in one cas¢ 


he same 


: and maladaptive 
in another, by t source of assessment. 


Thus a theft may be thought adaptive by 
the thief’s primary group, who judge as mala- 
daptive only his carelessness at being caught. 
In this approach, the focus is on mental dis- 
order within a wider framework of social de- 
viance. 


SOME PROPOSITIONS 


The t] 
summarized by a 


eory as thus far developed can be 
number of 


ibout the general nature of 


assumptions 
relationships 


ng the various elements of the stress re- 


assumptions refer, of course, to 
stressors that are 
j 


SOK ial 


involve direct and 


primarily 


in nature and do not im- 


1 


mediate physical harm to the individual. 
Stated in propositional for: hey are as fol- 
Prot n 1. Str ite intervening 
betwe intecede constraint and consequent 
efforts to reduce constraint 
P? p iN > Stress u lerlies bot} adap ve 
id ma lapti e behavior. 
Prop n 3. The probability of maladap 


the inte n- 


Propo n 4. The intensity of stress varies 
directly witl the Stre ot} ol external con- 
traint asso ed 1 the stressor 

Prop 5. The inter vy of stress varie 
re \ rength of inner constrain 

) ted with the stressor 

Prot n 0. The daptation syndrome 


represents efforts to reduce constraint 


Py position 7. The na of the adaptation 


ture 
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syndrome varies with: the relative strengths 


of external constraint vs. inner constraint 


associated with the stressor, and the nature 
of the sources of inner and external constraint. 

Proposition 8. The nature of the adaptive 
and/or maladaptive responses varies with 


the nature of the adaptation syndrome. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN REACTION TO FAILURE: 


MODE OF 


COPING WITH ANXIETY AND INTERFERENCE PRONENESS'! 


ALFRED LOWE? 


Boston University 


HIS is an attempt to investigate and 
clarify some of the sources of individual 
differences in reaction to stress as mani- 

ested in ongoing performance on a cognitive 

tak. This problem is approached through a 


nceptualization of stress (or frustration) 


suggested by Lazarus, Deese, and Osler 
1952), Sargent (1948), and others, which 


places the arousal of affect or anxiety at the 
enter of the psychological experience resulting 
from interference with the pursuit of a goal. 
The behavioral consequences in terms of on- 
going performance are understood to be deter- 
mined to a large degree by the effects of the 
ndividual’s efforts to cope with the aroused 
fect, and by his ability to withstand and 
vercome its interference in cognitive func- 

ning (Lowe, 1959). 

Two contrasting modes of coping with anx- 
aroused by frustration were selected for 
in which 
ntinued pursuit of the blocked goal is the 


ely 






the “goal oriented”? mode, 


path chosen for the reduction of affect; and 
the “ego oriented’’ mode, in which withdrawal 
from the stressful instrumental 


th situation is 
.e reduction of tension. In terms of 


towards tl 
behavior, the former mode may be expected 

lead to an increase of efforts invested in the 
task and the latter to a relative decline. 

These reactions are based on concepts de- 
(1943) and 
1952). While it is understood that there are 
that 
able to use more than one mode, 


scribed by Rosenzweig Bloom 


her modes of tension reduction and 


1 


eopie are 


r 


s assumed (and there is much support in 


the literature for this assumption) that in- 


viduals develop preferred modes of coping 


1 on a dissertation submitted 
, in partial 


This article is base 
Graduate School, Boston University 


requirements for the degree of Doctor 


ithor wishes to express his appreciation to 
W. Berkeley, A. W. Hire, and W. Weiss for 
tar nd advice, and to John Arsenian for 

| ge ¢ if 
At vith the Boston State Hospital. 
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with anxiety and that these become relatively 
stable personality characteristics. 

to this indirect effect on be- 
havior via the mode of coping, anxiety also 
affects ongoing performance directly, as an 
interfering, distracting stimulus. The ability 
to resist and such interference 
varies between individuals, and has been con- 
ceptualized here as interference proneness. 

This study then deals with two independent 
variables: mode of coping with anxiety, and 
interference proneness. Each has its 
impact on a specific facet of cognitive func- 
tioning: the former ssentially 
through shifts in motivation, and therefore 
its behavioral manifestation must be sought 
in the consequences of differential 
output. The latter, as other kinds of distrac- 
tion, may be expected to affect mainly the 
accuracy of performance. 

The general proposition can be stated as 
follows: The effect of stress on ongoing per- 
formance is to an important degree determined 
by the individual’s mode of coping with the 
anxiety aroused and by his ability to resist 
or overcome its interference in cognitive func- 
tioning. 

The following predictions were derived from 
this statement and the preceding theoretical 
considerations: (a) Subjects using the goal 
oriented mode of coping with anxiety show 
larger output on an output task under 
stress than prior to the induction of stress, 
whereas subjects using the ego oriented mode 


In addition 


overcome 


main 


operates 


energy 


of coping with anxiety show no such increase 
in output. (6) Subjects classified as highly 
interference prone make more errors on a 
cognitive task under stress than prior to its 
induction, whereas subjects classified as low 
in interference proneness do not show this 
tendency. 


MeETHOD 


The appropriate selection of procedures for the 
induction of stress, of measures for the variables dealt 


with, and of experimental tasks relev to these 
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variables constitutes a major problem confronting this 
kind of research. In the present study, measures were 
required to assess the subjects’ mode of coping with 
anxiety and their proneness to the interference of 
anxiety in cognitive functioning. The experimental 
task had to be sensitive to the effects of a change in 
motivation as well as of distraction 


Induction of Stress 


Stress was induced by exposing the subjects to 
failure on a task on which they were motivated to do 
well. This task was represented as an intelligence test, 
which led to considerable involvement by the subjects, 
with many signrs of anxiety and concern. In view of this 
and the fact that 
used in related studies, the assumption that the subjects 
were actually frustrated by failure seems warranted. 


similar methods have often been 


Mode of Coping with Anxiety 

In order to differentiate the subjects into goal 
oriented and ego oriented categories, a measure was 
needed that would reveal differences in motivation 
under frustration. Such an instrument is provided by 
the selective recall phenomenon. Previous studies have 
shown that the direction of differential recall, i.e., the 
Ires in recall, 
Bloom 


relative preponderance of successes or fail 
are related to motivational 
(1952) confirmed the operation of persenality factors 


characteristics. 


in differential recall by demonstrating the existence of a 
relationship between differential memory for failures 
and successes on the one hand and changes in motiva 
tion on the other. Subjects who recalled a preponderance 
of failures tended to increase their motivation on a 
level of aspiration experiment following failure, while 
subjects recalling a preponderance of successes lowered 
their goals, following failure. A questionnaire further 
confirmed ‘this relationship. Bloom’s study amounts to a 
validation’ of differential recall as a measure of per 
related to 
is conceptualized here. 
reporting results consistent with the 
Atkinson (1953) and McClelland 


sonality characteristics which are closely 
modes of coping with anxiety 
Othe 
above are those of 
and Liberman (1949). 
Accordingly, the subjects’ preferred mode of coping 
with anxiety was inferred from their relative emphasis 
In orde 
» of total recall, the 


studies 


in recall on successes and failures to control 





for possible significance of the 
» used was the ratio of the number of failures 
Chis will be referred to as the 


actual scor 
recalled to total recall 
failure recall ratio (FRR). Thus subjects above the 
median, or upper quartile, on this measure were oper 


ationally defined as goal oriented, and subjects below the 
median, or lower quartile, on this ratio were opera 
tionally defined as ego oriented. 

Ihe experimental task which was used for the in 
duction of failure was simultaneously used for the 
differential recall preterences it con 


measurement o 
sisted of 14 scrambled sentences: 7 could be meaning 


fully rearranged, but the other 7 were insoluble. The 
sentences used in this experime nt were taken from two 


lists of 14 sentences each used by Caron (1954) for a 





similar purpose. They consisted of approximately 20 
words each bunched in phrases of 2 or 3 words; these 
phrases were scraml ind had to be rearranged by 


the subject so as to make sense. In order to facilitats 


recall, each sentence was given a name by selecting 


the phrase that best represented the gist of the sente: 
and placing it, underlined, at its beginning. 

This kind of task is well suited for the purpose 
hand. It has a certain interest for the subject, is cre 
as a measure of intelligence, and lends itself easily t 
the manipulations it is subjected to. Levels of difficulty 
can be adjusted to the abilities of the subjec ts and re 
call can be easily ascertained. 


Interference Proneness 


A scale composed of 19 items culled from a question 
naire used by Waterhouse and Child (1953) in a stu 
dealing with interference proneness was used for the 
assessment of the subjects’ susceptibility to the inter 
ference of anxiety in cognitive functioning 
maximize the concept validity of the scale, the items 


n order t 


relevant to this notion were selected independently 

four judges on the basis of the assumption subjects 
with a score above the median would be considered high 
on interference proneness and subjects with scores 
below the median would be considered low. This meas 


ure is referred to as the interference score (IS 


Performance Measures 


The task to be set had to be sensitive to shifts 
motivation as well as to the effects of interference 
Study of the former 


permit inferences as to the amount of 


generally involves operations that 


pended by the subject, and a common m 
Atkinson & 





use of simple output tasks 
1956; Lowell, 1952 

With regard to the second requirement 
task be sensitive to the effects of interference, the 


ture provides less clear guidance. It seems that 


effects of interference from inner sources on ongoing 


} ticate 


performance have never been thoroughly investiga 
Rapaport Gill, & Schafer, 1945) touches 
on this problem when he considers that “attenti 


Rapaport, 
is hampered “if the subject’s affect and anxieties 
not well controlled and get out of balance.” It certair 
seems likely that there are sper al aspects of ehavi 
which are particularly vulnerable to the opera 
While these 


aspects undoubdl 


interfering stimuli 
are dependent on the nature and com] 





task as well as on the intensity of the interference, 1t 
likely that one important effect of distraction w 
decline in the accuracy of execution of the task, 1. 


increase in errors 





In view of the above considerati 
to employ output or speed of performance as 
of changes in motivation, and errors as a 
ument that con 


interference. A suitable instr 
measures was at hand in the Minnesota ( 


(MCT) (Andrew & Paterson, 1946). This is 

speed and accuracy which involves the scant 
pairs of numbers oft 1 of names and the det : 
minor differences between the members olf a i 





half the pairs 


ne members are 10en 
} 
i 


half, distributed at rand the men s of the $ 
are different. Twos res were compile for each subdje 
an output score, consisting of the 1 ‘ , 
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cilit 1 an error s¢ consisting of the s 3. Low FRR-High IS 
lex \ ¢ S we i 4. Low FRR-Low IS 
nt ] yy) lor . “or 1 1: 
) Sudjects and Py ure lo test the different hypotheses, the igh 
OSE Six e student nurses, required to participate, and low groups were alternately defined by 
redible served as subjects. In order to rule out intelligence asa the median of the respective distributions and 
t i e, the relat hip be en differs il } : . 
} : : by the upper an 1 lower quartiles. 
I tel l ( ing was explor "an . . 7 : . = 
- “<8 salt te ten mit chanel lo test the significance of the relationships 
: subject was seen twice; first ina group setting, Obtained, the output scores and the error 
} n the questionnaire was administered, and then cores were subjected to a compl te analysis 
for approximat ne ho vided in th } : ce da , : 
ipprcaae ae ae eve © of variance in a three-way factorial design 
ties ite bled which took into account the correlation aris 
CSU Kearranging tne seven iu scrambieda ser . < = 
tudy meee “A” ing out of repeated measurement of the sub- 


or the ). The first half of each part of the MCT jects before and after failure. 














inte of sentences “A The results of the experiment generally, 
der t 4 irranging the seven soluble scrambled sentences, ate . » al cai 
; ; with one exception, support the predictions 
ems } “_ 
tly by 5, The second half of each part of the MCT made and permit rejection of the null hypothe 
ibjects 6. Recall of sentences “‘B”’ ses. 
d high [he introduction to the research as well as the Table 1 shows that the subjects high on FRR 
scores nstructions ft 1 Various tests re phrased so as t : st . - ‘ fr - 
cores) instructions to the various tests were phrased so as to have significantly larger output postfailure, 
meas high motivation in the subjects to do well. In ° ° fe » nee : 
Signer thes sre while there is no evidence of difference in the 
to get the subjects ego invoived lor the subjective t ‘ aad siadie 
experience of failure to come about, the tests were output ol subjec ts low on FRR. The difference 
resented as intelligence tests between the postminus-prefailure output 
The following are the null hypotheses tested differentials of the two groups is highly signifi- 
ts 0 i. The mean differenc in output postiailur ae . . < 
see mm ~enpantae Se Cant. That for the high FRR group is more 
rence minus prefailure for the group of subjects above the : Prt, on. Ty 
: ; , wice + > or ce 
s that median on the FRR is equal to that of the su jects t lan twice that of the low I RR group. These 
ex » median on this measure, ie., there is no relations obtain both when the median and 
is t nteraction between experimental conditions and when the extreme quartiles are taken to define 
elsor recall. The same relationship holds for the extreme the groups. 
ups defined by the upper and lower quartiles - > , — , , 
- Range an Table 2 summarizes the analysis of variance 
2. The mean difference in errors postfailure minus . . oe 
litera prefailure for the group of subjects above the median Of the mean output scores pre- and postfailure 
it the | n the IS is equal to that of the subjects below the of the four experimental groups when defined 
going | si aa pee = an to . : = s ° ° ° r : a . 
i edian on this measure, i.e., there is no interaction by the medians of the distributions. The fifth 
between erimental conditions and interference : - . =e : 
; ee eee tg ag row of this table shows the significance of 
cs) proneness. The same relationship holds for the , : ‘ 1} : : 
> , " > ; , > r > mter i 
Or extreme groups defined by the upper and lower the variance contri Utes ry the interaction 
$ uartiles of experimental conditions with recall charac- 
fall lhe predictions mentioned earlier are thealternatives teristics to the total variance of output scores. 
ivi ; to these null hypotheses. 
te RESULTS CABLE 1 
th Ber the nar oe ee alent j MEAN OvuTpuT SCORES OF SUBJECTS ABOVE AND BELOW 
‘ © the purposes Of analysis, subjects were MEDIAN FRR VALUE PRE- AND POSTFAILURE, AND 
livided into high and low groups on the basis MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITIONS 


i their FRR, and these groups were further 


subdivided into high and low groups on the ities tinal pear cada 
Prefailure Postfailure 


Ratio Failure 


~—— 


their IS. Four experimental groups 


Dass of 


were thus differentiated: 
is dilfere ited: Ahove Median 139.44 150.55 11.11* 
High FRR-High IS a= 


) 2. High FRR-Low IS Below Median 128.30 133.05 4.75** 
n = 30 
| *Correlations among the principal measures were (“Above” minus 6.36*** 
significant. For speed and accuracy in the MCT, “Below 
1 the » wa la en Less sock 
I } ae i “ = eee — ot ant oe pee = Note iaRiNit ons Bacall aie pee tell talen ok lua 
| : of Coping with stress, the correlation was .1. eniie 
absence of evidence that these scores entail any *» - 
ect: | Serious overlap, it seems quite legitimate to assume > 2 
that the processes as defined are relatively independent.  *** p 02 
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TABLE 2 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCI 

PRE- AND POSTFAILURE BY Four GROUPS OF 

SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY THE MEDIAN FRR 
AND IS VALUES 


~~ 


urce SS 


6.60" 
1.88 


12.024 


Interference 3.429 


Condition 58.11! 
R X 
RxXC 10.34> 





2.19 


IxC 





BND ee ee et et et ee et es 
? 


gx XC 

Total Among 20.347 

Subject 111.062 6 
> x Cc 3 404 Oo 
Potal Within 114.466 12 
Total 134.813 129 


Note Ihe analysis is based on the square roots of the raw 
scores 

° F.95 4.40 

b F.99 7 


The 


curring, less than .01, attaches to the extreme 


Same probability of such interac tion OC- 


groups. 
With regard to the interference hypothesis, 
1 hypt 


ignificant differences were found between 


experimental 


no s 
conditions or between vroups 
when they were defined by the median scores 
the IS. As Table 3 shows, when tl 


on e analysis 


of the data was « onfined to the extreme groups 
(those above the upper and below the lower 
quartiles on the IS), it was found that the 


high interference prone subjects signifi 





increased the number of errors after failure 
as compare 1 to their periormance before fail- 
ure, whereas the low interference pron ib- 
ject lually red ed the number ol errors 
from prefailure to postfailure. 

Table 4 presents the summary of the analvy- 
sis O riance of the error score oO ned 
pre nd postiailure by the extreme IS groups 
subdivided by the subjects’ standing with 
regard to the median of tl! FRR. The fiftl 

rABLE 3 
MEAN Ert SCORES OF SUBJECTS ABOVE THE UPPER 
AND Bt V¥ THE Lower IS QUARTILES PRE- AND 
POSTFAILURI AND THE MEAN DIFFERE ES 
BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
1s _Pre- Post-P 
i 
Upper Quartile (n = 4.81 6.12 1.31 

16 

Lower Quartile 4.25 2.81 -_ 


~~) 
Vi 


(“Upper”’ 
“Lower 


minus 
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or OuTPpuT SCORES OBTAINED 


AINE! 

PRE- AND POSTFAILURE BY THE EXTREME IS Gr 

(Upper and Lower Quartiles), Susprv1 AT 

THE MEDIAN FRR VALtut 

S ce -Y f é 

Interference 3.06 1 558 
Recall 5.10 1 )3a 
Condition 0.22 1 
IXR 2.26 1 62 
xc 1.54 ] 41s 
RXC 0.46 l 91 
txkxC 0.04 1 
Total Among 12.60 7 
Subject 24.15 25 
sxc 6.74 28 
Total Within 30.89 56 
Total 43.49 63 

Note.—The analysis is based on the s t 
scores | Vx 

a; a2 
row gives the variance due to the inter 
of experimental conditions with the interfer 
ence variable. The probability of s 
interaction occurring is less than .02. 

The null hypotheses stipulating no r 
tion between (a) experimental conditions 
modes of coping with anxiety and xper 
mental conditions and interference pr 
could therefore be rejec ted with cont ¢ 

DISCUSSION 

The veneral provosition advanced fan 
finds much support in the results obt 
Subjects classified as goal oriented yy 
with anxiety increased outpu 
following failure, whereas the bie 
gorized as ego oriented showed 
increase. Similarly the group « 
highly pr e to the i teriere e ¢ 
in cognitive fur ling register 
in the number of errors after failuré 
the least interference prone group 
showed a decreasé 

The finding t it the predict lr 
emerged, on the whole—particular re 
the interference variable was concer r 
clearly when the extreme group r 
considered, suggests that other, so far « r 
factors enter into the situatio \ 
tendencies postulated here are al to r 
come only when they are at their stronges 
Subjects in the middle ranges may be mort 
flexible in their reaction to failure. This 
be consistent with Bloom’s (1952) finding 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ERROR SCORES Opt 


that subjects who had a balanced recal 








erler- 





lerence 


idy. In its role as 


REACTION 


he in 


lexible approach 


differed extreme 


g other ways) a 


irom t groups 


more |! 


frustrating situations facing them. 


lity implies either the ability to use 
| i marked 


erent coping mechanisms 


without 


ior one or inconsistency in 
ruse. Such a trait could thus 


of the 


y 
the middle ranges on the 


any 
account for 
greater variabilit scores obtained 
he subjects in 
e fact that the intermediate of 
IS fail to differentiate groups meaningfully 


be due to the int 


ranges 


rusion of other factors 
ere, such as tl 


r¢ yt al le 


nsidered h 
ss. It is ] 


} 
CVOKRC ¢ 


1€ Intensity ol 


that more severe anxiety 
lifferent reactions in the pre- 
1 dire~tions over the entire range. 


e dual role of anxiety 1 on per- 
] : . ao? ae 


e under stress emerges clearly In 


signal, it determines the 


f motivation and thus indirectly of per 
nce. In this capacity it affects primarily 
ve aspects ol the task. In its 
r roi s the active interfering agent, it 
lirect effect on performance and im- 
ges ly oni ualitative ispects 
r S pl ze the necessity to dis 
sh between the different effects of nx- 
in evaluation of the consequences of 
ration on performance. It is apparent 
the differential vulnerability of certain 
s of functioning and from the immunity 
el t these effects re specifi in their 
nces and relatively independent from 
r. Many conflicting and inconclu 
l tl general area m 5 be du 
f r ) ke this distinction between 
nd indirect effects of anxiety and their 
rent relevance to specific areas of func- 
ng into consideration. 
sin! y other studies mainly concerned 
discovering changes in performance aris- 


out of the introduction of stress per se, a 
; ] 1; 


ribable to experimental condi- 


ns, was found in addition to the interaction 


t disc ed earlier. This consists of an 
se f wtput Pali acs: y fails . hicl 

Of Oulput following Ifallure, which, as 

€ 2 shows, is statistically highly signifi- 

No such consequences of failure were 


e number of errors. 


le the majority of subjects thus in- 


s¢d output following failure, the relative 
nt of this increase is, as the results show, 
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ited to differences in tl 


Also, a 


firmly rel 1e postulated 


substantial ] 


al | ro- 


defensive processes. 


portion of subjects (over 18% ) did not increase 
output at all under failure, and—what is more 


ssified 
FRR. 


oriented 


of these, over 83% were cla 


thei 


significant 
as ego oriented on the basis of 
the 
group failed to increase output following fail- 
ure. Although this is in accord with t! 

cal expectations, it still seems profitable to 


Conversely, only 7% of goal 


eorell- 


speculate as to the probable reasons for the 


actual increase of output after failure of a large 
part of the group resorting to the ego oriented 
mode of coping with anxiety. 

The 


relative mildness of the stress almost 


ly is a relevant factor, and it is likely 


that with Lore 


severe anxiety, the tendency 


towards withdrawal, thought to be inherent 
in this mode of coping, would be more accen- 
tuated. Other elements in the total situation 


also act ag iinst leaving the field on the 


thus obscu 


part 
re the 


Prominent 


ject and onse- 


the defensive reaction. 


among these are the effects of the instructions 
and tl LO | lease the experin enter This 
extrinsic motivation can be thought of as to 
some r ent counterat ng the ego ori ited 
su! ination towards withdrawal from 
h on, so that investment in the task 
is maintained on a level high enough to keep 
the subject from reducing his efforts and possi- 
bly le | to some incre e in out] ut. Perhaps 
A re confronted here with some of the proc- 
es ibsumed under the concept ‘‘compe- 
tence by White (1959). Under more severe 


+ . , } 7 ; ! lx ? ' > 
stress, yme of these factors are likely to lose 
} 


their force, and relatively neutral 
; ay" oe 
drawal. This 


compliance 
can be expected to turn into wit 


is a question that should find an answer in 


more experimentation. 

In its conceptualization, operations, and 
results, this study represents an integration 
of a number of phenomena which have been 
the objects of numerous unrelated investiga- 
It the 


number of studies of changes in performance 


tions. forms a bridge between large 
in response to stress, on the one hand, and of 
selective recall of successes and failures on the 
other. By demonstrating that a relation exists 
between changes in performance following 
failure and differential recall of successes and 
failures, it is possible to impart a new and 
wider significance to this phenomenon. In an 
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indirect way, through Bloom’s (1952) finding 
that selective recall is related to behavior in 
level of aspiration experiments, the present 
study is also linked to that problem area. 
Since performance following failure has been 
shown to be related to selective recall and the 
latter to level of aspiration, changes in per- 
formance under should be 
correlated with shifts in level of aspiration 


stress positively 


following failure. In other words, common 
personality factors can be assumed to underlie 
these reactions, which were here conceptual- 
ized as modes of coping with anxiety. 

Of theoretical as well as methodological 
significance is the demonstration that frustra- 
tion has not a unitary effect on ongoing per- 
formance which can be assessed by means of 
some composite measure of improvement or 
deterioration. Rather, different facets of behav- 
ior seem to be affected differently according 
to individual variations in the constellation 
of personality characteristics. Improvement 
or deterioration under stress is not necessarily 
uniform, and in assessing the consequences 
of the 
sary to specify which aspects of perform- 


introduction of stress, it is neces- 
ance are improved or impaired. This study 
has been able to discriminate between varying 
effects of failure on both quantitative aspects 
of ongoing performance (output) and qualita- 
tive aspects (errors) and to specify some of 
the sources of these differences in reaction. 


SUMMARY 


The study begins with the proposition that 
the individual’s mode of coping with anxiety 
and his ability to resist and overcome the in- 
terference of anxiety in cognitive functioning 
are important determinants of performance 
under stress. Subjects were divided into goal 
oriented and ego oriented groups and sub- 
divided into high and low interference prone 
groups. Various aspects of performance on a 
cognitive task preceding and following failure 
in a situation in which they were motivated 
to succeed were compared. 

The results supported the hypotheses (a) 
that the goal oriented subjects increase output 


ALFRED LOWE 


significantly following failure, whereas 
ego oriented subjects do not, and (8) that 


a 





high interference prone subjects make mor 


errors after failure than before, whereas 
low interference prone subjects do not. 


Some of the implications of these results { 


the general problem of individual differences 


in performance under stress were discussed 
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SELF-CONCEPT, MOTHER CONCEPT, AND FOOD AVERSIONS 
IN EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED AND NORMAL CHILDREN 


ANTHONY DAVIDS'! 


AND MARCIA J. 


LAWTON? 


Brown University and Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 


N recent years an 


research has been devoted 

mother-child _ rel: 
theory and most current theories of child de- 
crucial 


in influencing 


itions. 


Psychoanalytic 


lopment have stressed the role 


aved by 
gnitive processes and personality formation. 


early experiences 
e focus of the present study is on the fol- 
wing three important phenomena that are 
influenced by mother-child 
relations: the child’s self-concept, the child’s 
ncept of the mother, and the child’s food 


versions. 


ieved to be 


The purpose of the investigation 
to study interrelations among these three 
tors in a group of normal children and in a 
! disturbed 


roup of hospitalized emotionally 
iren, and to compare the two groups on 

each of these variables 

More specifically, on the basis of psycho- 


child 


pment and previous empirical findings, 


na ytically oriented theories of de- 
following hypotheses were formulated for 

xamination in the present research. 

Hypothesis I: There is a positive association 


the self-concept and the mother con- 


tween 
Hypothesis II: There is a negative associa- 


1 between the self concept and food aver- 


Hypothesis III: There is a negative associa- 


between the mother concept and food 


IV: I: 


comparison with dis- 





rh } } } > hi 
ed ch n, norma! children have a higher 
eli-concept, higher mother concept, and 
ewer food aversions. 
METHOD 
There were two gi yup of subjects in this study. The 
g » consisted of 30 boys, ranging in age from 
au $s wish to express their appreciation to 
Hanscomb, the di t 
Wake RI} Isla 
the ore 
g Maurice W. Laufer 1 taff of the 


increasing amount of 
to studies of 


9-2, to 12-9, with a mean age of 11 years. These boys 
YMCA camp, and 
mostly representative of average middle class families 
with some from the lower classes. The disturbed group 
consisted of 25 boys, ranging in age from 10-0 to 12-4, 
with a mean of 11 years. They 
dential psychiatric treatment for various emotional 


were summer were 


attending a 


were undergoing resi- 


disturbances, and most of these boys came from middle 
and lower class families 


Measures and Procedure 


The following instruments were administered in 
individual testing sessions 

Adjective check list. An adjective check list was 
used, consisting of 20 direct questions concerning the 
self. Each adjective was preceded by the 
“Are and the child 


question, 
you usually a answered 


yes” or “no.” Ten of the adjectives were positive, or 


socially desirable (e.g., happy, helpful, popular, etc.), 
e.g., 
responses to 
this instrument consisted of adding the number 


and 10 were negative, or socially undesirable 
selfish, hostile, fearful, etc.). Scoring of 
of yes 
responses to the positive adjectives and the number of 
no responses to the negative adjectives, whic! 


Che 


yes responses to the negative adjectives and the 


1 provided 
a measure of positive self-concept number of 
number 
summed 


of no responses to the positive adjectives wer« 


to provide a measure of negative self-concept. With this 
the highest positive score could be 20 and 
ild be 20. In order 


the highest negative score could 
at a single self-concept score for each child, the 


procedure 
o arrive 
negative 
score was subtracted from the positive score, and this 
score, which could be either plus or minus, was used in 
the statistical analyses 

Picture Another 


self-ratin self-rating 


aevice 
consisted of an 844” X 11” piece of cardboard on which 
were pasted 10 small circles. The child was told that 
the circles were supposed to represent the 10 ys In 
his tent (camp subjects) or the 10 boys in his living 
unit (institutionalized subjects rhe circles were 


numbered from 1-10 and, in reference t S ilierent 
traits, the child was asked to indicate his relative 


position in the group. In other words, for each of the 8 





traits, of which 4 were positive (e.g p capable, 
et ind 4 were negative (e.g rressive endent, 
etc the chil was told that Cir N ( 1 repre 

sented the boy who was lowest on the ut and Circle 
10 the ) who was highest on the trait, and he was 
asked to indicate his relative standing in the group. 
The chil tings from 1-10 on each of the positive 
traits wer Lacie to provide a measure of positive 
St mn I the t on regative tra 
facilitating the study of the emotional] listurbe 

chil iren 


2 Now at Northwe 


tern University. 
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added to provide a measure of negative self-concept. _ birthday; a boy wanted to go out and work in the garder 
In order to arrive at a single over-all self-rating, the with his daddy, but his mommy wouldn’t let g 
negative score was subtract from the Pp sitive score, This procedure gned to elicit fanta materia 
resulting in a final score that could range from a low of similar to that ob 1 from TAT stories, but ena 
—36 to a high of +36 us to present sti that seemed likely to call forth 
Food preference inventory. Food preferences were fantasies concerning mother-chil rela s. 7 
assessed by an extended version of Wallen’s (1945) list thematic content of the stories was scored for the sa 
of foods. The child was asked to indicate his feeling variables, and employing the same scoring scher 
toward each of the 50 foods on the list. The responses with the Blacky test. Thus, an over-all sel 
were in terms of the following categories: (a) like; (0b score and a mother concept score were obta 


never tasted, but think I would like; (c) dislike; (d) this technique 
never tasted, but think I would not like; and (e) re 
fuse to eat. Scoring of this inventory simply entailed 


liability of scoring. Two raters independ 


responses to the projective techniques. T 





counting the number of responses in each of the five rater agreement, as measured by produc 


t 
categories. Scores in categories a and 6 were summed to correlations, was .95 for the self-concept scores and .7 
provide a total “like” score, and the sum of the re for the mother concept scores derived from the stor 


maining three categories provided a total “dislike” score. completion technique, and .90 and .92 for the s 


Blacky test. The children were presented with six concept and mother concept scores derived { t 
cards from the Blacky test developed by Blum (1950). Blacky test. These cofficients, which are significant 


These cards, Numbers 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 11, were selected beyond the .01 level, indicate a quite satisfacto 
on the basis of clinical judgment that they provided 


of concordance in the scoring of this projective mat 
’ 





t 

scenes likely to elicit material indicative of mother Statistical treatment of the data. Within the 
child relations. In response to each picture, the child was groups, correlations among the self-concept, m 
asked to answer a series of questions from the Blac ky concept, and food aversions scores were < pu 
test inquiry. The answers were scored to provide meas the product-moment method. Differences between t 
ures of the following characteristics in the child: ag two groups on each of these three variables we 
gression, anxiety, dependency, pessimism, security, evaluated by Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of varian 
independence, and optimism. For each stimulus card, and ¢ tests between means. Since the nature of asso 
each variable was scored along a five-point scale, run tions and direction of differences were predicte 


ning from a slight implication of the variable to very advance, one-tailed tests of significance were en 
strong indication of the variable. The total score for 

the variables of security, independence, and optimism RESULTS 

was computed to provide a measure of positive self 
concept, and the total score for aggression, anxiety, 
dependency, and pessimism served as a measure of As shown in Table 1, the results derive 
negative self-concept. An over-all self-concept score was 


Findings within the Normal Group 


: : from both projective tests indicate signif 
obtained by subtracting the negative score from the i ‘ee 
. ae ° ° Ss} re Ss for yePrweer neacnres of 
positive score The answers to the inquiry were also pos itive association tween measure , 
. " " ° ° i - . } ‘ . . srt . 
scored to provide indices of the following « haracteristics self-con¢ ept ind the mother conce pt. Furthe 
in the mother-figure: aggression, anxiety, dominance, more, the findings presente 1in Table 2 s! 
rejection, competence, nurturance, an l permissiveness consistent tendency for a low self-concep 
For each stimulus card, each of these variables was ‘ eg ee es 
“te be associated with a high number of f 
scored on a five-point continuum. A positive mother 


. . . . . ike f he f > ire f lf Neer 
concept score was obtained by adding the scores on likes. Of the four measures of sell He 
] 





competence, nurturance, an siveness, and a the one derived from the adjec tive check 


negative mother concept score resulted from summation shows a significant negative correlation wit 
of the scores on aggression, anxiety, dominance, and 
rejection. An over-all mother concept score was ob 
tained by subtracting the negative score from the posi 


tive score self-concept and relatively high number 


food aversions. Moreover, there are two sig! 


cant correlations between measures Ol 


Story completion technique. The Story Completiontest foods that have never been tasted but 


ied from a procedure employed previously by 





was modi 
Barndt and Johnson (1955), and Davids and Parenti TABLE 1 


= 2 4] > whore neict r »cent he 
(1958). Briefly, the procedure consists of presenting the : : 
, or } 7 Propuct-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 5 
child with a sentence describing some event and asking CONCEPT AND MOTHER Co 
: ONCEPT I ) [ER NCI 
him to make up a story using the sentence as a stimulus. 
} 


In the present study, the following five sentences were 


Z. 
~— 





used to elicit story completions: a lady and her little Meas \ 
boy went to visit the zoo one day; a young boy brought 
a new trien home from school one day to meet his - es 4 

} . slacky test 65 i 

} r - ‘ T , ° ~ . 

mot! when a certain boy woke up, he | vy that Story completions 55** ° ) 
some g unusual was going to ha ypen toda vnhile a 
boy and his sister were playing, they knocked over the * Sig t 
lamp that their father had given thei the yr her e*S t f 








b 2) 





~ 








SELF-CONCEPT, 


TABLE 2 


MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELI 





EPT AND Foop AVERSIONS IN THE NORMA! 
GROUI 
N = WO 
k il y 
( t Measures i 
, N 
Di I Like 
i a 
ective check lis 41* 35* S2°* 
ture ratings 15 02 19 
acky tes O04 &3** 24 
ry . ns —_ 90 23 54** 
*s tat the evei for a one-t ed test 
* Sig tt 1 level raor ed tes 
iked. In this regard, the magnitude of the 
relation ( 83) between the Blacky test 
sure of self-concept and the “never tasted, 
ut dislike” responses on the food aversion 


is particularly noteworthy. Comparison 











hown in Table 1, 






the self-concept indices with the number of 
s indicated as liked also reveals quite 
king associations. Both the adjective check 
bjective method) and the story comple- 
technique (projective method) reveal 
ghly si unt correlations (.82 and .54) 
1 a high self-concept and liking a rela- 

ely great variety of foods. The findings in 
gard to mother concept and food aversions, 
ntained in Table 3, also show consistent 
; in the predicted direction. Moreover, 

re ls a significant positive correlation be- 
high mother concept and number of 

S ated as liked. Thus, the results ob- 


mm the group of normal children are 
] it 


ng with the predictions formulated in 


II, and III. 


the Disturbed Group 


with measures derived 


projective methods, there is signifi- 





sitive association between the self- 

yther concept, with children 

e a relatively high self-concept tend 

5 ve I gh mother co cep In t C 

g the findings shown in Table 
er nsistent with the predictior 

mcept, measured by the picture 

g ter le, is correlated significantly 

a high total number of disliked 

gh number of foods that have 
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TABLE 3 


PRopuCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MOTHER 


CONCEPT AND Foop AVERSIONS IN THE NORMAI 
GROUP 
(N = 30 
Food Inventory 
M er ( pt Mea es . Never 
Diclin Tasted Like 
——— Dislike 
Blacky test —.12 —.21 55*%* 
Story completions —.16 — .23 17 
** Significant at the .01 level 


TABLE 4 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF- 


CONCEPT AND Foop AVERSIONS IN THE 
DISTURBED GROUP 
(N = 25 
I i Inventory 
Self-( ept Measures wee ea 
Diclike Tast Like 
A/ISLIAKE Di ike 
Adjective check list — .09 —.11 01 
Picture ratings - oe | —. 54™ .28 
Blacky test — .04 .06 .07 
Story completions .32 .15 —.22 
* Sig nt at the 5 level for a one-tailed test 
°° Sis ant at the .01 level for a one-tailed test 


FABLE 5 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MOTHER 


CONCEPT AND FOOD AVERSIONS IN THE 
DISTURBED GROUP 
N = 25 
Food Inv tory 
M M ¢ = Neve 
D I i Like 
— Di 
Blacky tes .17 .30 02 
ot c npletic ns .16 — ,34* — .Ol 
* Sig tat the evel for a one-tailed test 


never been tasted but are indicated as disliked. 
The findings presented in Table 5 are not con- 
accord with the predictions and, 
neral, do not support Hypothesis ILI. 
However, the one ical significant 


relationship between a 


sistently in 
in pe 
statistically 
indicates a 


coetmncient 


low mother concept, defined by the story 
a high number of 
tasted but 


results obtained from the 


completion technique, and 





foods that have never been are 


disliked. Thus, the 


disturbed children confirm Hypothesis I, lend 





partial support to Hypothesis II, and fail to 
confirm Hypothesis III, although they are 
somewhat equivocal in this last regard. 


Comparison of Findings in the Two Groups 

In evaluating Hypothesis IV, it is necessary 
to compare the two groups on scores indicative 
of self-concept, mother concept, and food 
aversions. First, the results presented in Table 
6 show that, on the four different measures, 
the normal children have a higher self-concept. 
Three of these differences are statistically 
significant well beyond the .01 level. On the 
picture self-rating procedure, which is the 
only one not yielding a significant difference 
between means, Barlett’s test indicates that 
the disturbed children are significantly more 
variable in the self-concept scores obtained 
by this direct method of assessment. As shown 
in Table 7, in response to both projective 
methods employed in this study, the normal 
significantly higher mother 
he disturbed children. 


children have a 


concept than do t 


TABLE 6 





COMPARISON OF SELF-CONCEPT SCORES IN THE Two 
GROUPS 
Grou] 
Normal Dist 
Measures N 30 \ F ‘ 
y yy | Var 
Adiective check list 11.9 29.9 7.4 7.7 1.2 p4°° 
Picture ratings 13.5) 84.7 11 165.7 | 1.96%) .6 
Blacky test 1.1) 11.7 4.4 6.1 1.91*/4.11°* 
Story completions 3.6 31.2 1.2 21.¢ 1.44 _ 
* Signif t at 5 level 
al intatt 1 
FABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF MOTHER CONCEPT SCORE 
IN THE Two Group: 
\y 
Norn D j 
Vl re \ \ 
u| ¥ if V 
kK y test i 2 ” 
Story comp 2 1 1 4** 
* Signi t at the le 
ses ri the .01 level 


Total Dislike 
Refuse to Eat 
Never Tasted, 
Like 


* Significant 


The 
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Disli 


ttt 


group 


TABLE 8 
COMPARISON OF Foop AVERSION SCORES 


vel 


IN THE Two Groups 


Grou; 
mal Disturt 
3 \ 25 
Vari-| yy | Var 
ir € ar € 
22.2 (12.1) 40.0 
11.8 | 5.6) 18.8 
4.9 | 4.1) 10.¢ 
22.4 |36.4 2 
in regard 


differences 





aversions, shown in Table 8, are also consister 


with the prediction. The two statistical 
nificant differences indicate that 
the disturbed children have more food 


» ad 


JIDLIAC 


and also refuse to eat more foods than dot 


normal children. The two nonsignifi 


nt 


Ul 


ences suggest a tendency for the disturbe 
children to indicate fewer foods as liked ar 
more foods that have never been tas 


are disliked. 


noteworthy 


In regard to these 


that both 


on 


measures 


trend 


; 


+} 


C 


turbed children are significantly more varia 


than the normal chi 


Thus, 


viewer 


hi 


1 as 


i 


ldren. 
Ww 


hole, 


findings confirm Hypothesis IV. 


The 


DISCUSSION 


results obtainec 


in tne pr 


t 


the statist 


gation lend empirical support to the 
cal and clinical conviction that mother 
relations play a crucial role in the forn 
of the child’s self- oncept. Che 

of the emotionally disturbed 

were studied in this research contalr 
able evidence traumatic early exper 
with much turmoil in the chil ear 
environment. Ofte the child 

little emot | warmth and é 
logical securit As Erikson (1950 : 
Sli “d, if © « i loes not e r 

ent mothering and does n é 
grat illo! ( i 5 ls, I 

VE op a bask , strust oO } ; 
world around him. Instead o velop 
fidence, he becomes anxious, unhappy 
unsure of himself and others. In keep 
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is psychoanalytically oriented theory of ego ing effects on the child’s intellectual and emo- 





“ evelopment, in the present study it was tional development. In the group of institu- 
und that emotionally disturbed children, tionalized children, in whom the case records 
» majority of whom had negative family provide ample evidence of early feeding con- 
riences from very early childhood, had a __ flicts, there are much more variable reactions 
r self-concept and a lower mother concept to foods, and these reactions do not appear to 
did a group of normal children. The be systematically related to the child’s con- 
resent findings do not provide answers about ception of the mother as evidenced in his fan- 
wuse and effect, but they do show that the tasies 

; re positive the child’s self-concept, the more If the developmental process has been more 
2.0" sitive is his concept of the mother. That is, orderly, as in the case of the normal children 
| ldren whose self-picture contains signs in this research, then relations between the 
: such characteristics as competence, inde- mother concept and food aversions should 
ndence, optimism, and social facility, tend be more predictable and understandable. With 
view the mother figure as being competent, severely disturbed children, on the contrary, 
» Lor urturant, and emotionally stable. the specific types of psychopathology and in- 
ister In the group of normal children, both the appropriate use of defense mechanisms should 
y sig df-concept and the mother concept are re- lead to more complex and equivocal relations 
group, } lated to measures of food aversions, with that fit less well with predictions based on 

lislike lren who have a more positive self-picture _ theories of normal child development. 
do t id more positive mother concept tending to In the present study, the focus is on statis- 
differ we relatively few food aversions and greater tical relationships and group differences, not 
turbe king for a variety of foods. In the disturbed on individual cases. However, by way of point- 
group, the self-concept appears to be related ing to some of the complexities and perplexing 
d, bu food aversions, with fewer aversions in phenomena that await greater clinical under- 
: se children who have a relatively high standing, let us describe briefly two extreme 
e dis | self-concept. In this group, however, the rela- examples from the emotionally disturbed 
arial nship between mother concept and food group of boys. One boy who was very obese 


ersions is not so clear-cut. In general, the and actually ate voraciously avowed that he 
list sturbed children evidence a greater number liked an extremely small number of items on 
{food dislikes and refuse to eat a significantly the food inventory. Further evincing his pre- 


greater number of foods than do the normal occupation with foods and oral activities, he 
iren. Particularly noteworthy is the finding was in the habit of calling other people ‘“‘fat 


nves it the disturbed children indicate a greater turkey” and would tell various staff members 
eore mber of foods that they have never tasted that they ate too much and were too fat. 
t feel they would dislike. The disturbed Another boy, however, who was exceptionally 

p children are also significantly more variable underweight and actually looked like the 

r i their scores indicative of food likes, with emaciated people who were released from con- 


f them saying that they like practically centration camps, indicated that he liked 
nsider- ) ‘Very item on the list and others indicating practically every item on the food inventory. 


¢ ty few foods that they ac tually like. This boy, who was often teased about his 
\t present, there is almost universal agree- physique by the other children and was nick- 

nt among psychologists and psychiatrists named “Boney,” had an extremely ambivalent 

5) t the mother figure, love, and food are relationship with his mother from infancy into 
twoven in the child’s unconscious prov later childhood. She was overprotective yet 

€s. There is little doubt that the feeding demanding, seductive yet hostile. Thus, with 

oving ¢ “ationship between the mother and child cases such as these, there were ample grounds 

ring the oral stage of psychosexual develop- for inconsistencies between conscious and un- 


tis of high importance in the youngster’s conscious concepts of self and mother, as well 
psychodynamics. The way in which as inconsistencies in relations between these 

ing situation and oral gratification schema and avowed feelings about food. 

€ handled or mishandled can have last- In conclusion, then, it should be emphasized 
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that in conducting research on such complex 
subject matter, with extreme degrees of psy- 
chopathology, neurotic interpersonal relations, 
unconscious confli ts, and confusions between 
fantasy and reality, one should expect am- 
biguities in experimental findings. However, 
in the present research, all hypotheses were 
confirmed with the group of normal children, 
and findings from the disturbed children were 
generally consistent with theoretical expecta- 
tions. Thus, the theoretical framework used 
here seems fruitful for research on the com- 
parative psychological development of dis- 
turbed and normal children. 


SUMMARY 


Measures of self-concept, mother concept, 
and food aversions were obtained from a group 
of 11-year-old normal boys and a group of 
11-year-old boys who were institutionalized 
for emotional disturbances. Indices of self- 
concepts and mother concepts were derived 
from direct methods and projective methods 
of assessment, and food aversions were as- 
sessed by an objective inventory. It was hy- 
pothesized that self-concepts and mother con- 
cepts are positively associated, and there are 
negative correlations between these measures 
and number of food aversions. These predic- 
tions were confirmed in the normal group and 
generally supported by findings from the 


] 


»motionally disturbed group. However, there 


were more inconsistencies in the relations 





found in the disturbed sample. As predict 
in comparison with the disturbed childrer 
the normal boys evidenced a significant 
higher self-concept, higher mother concept 


and fewer food aversions. 


1 


Some relations between these empir 
findings and theories of child development 
j } 


were discussed, and pathological early mother. 


child relati ms were considered In accounting 


for the findings from the institutionalize 
children. It was concluded that the results of 
this study are quite encouraging and that, 
spite ¢ f the comple xities involved in resear 
on such subject matter, much can be learn 
about the process of child develop: ent 
personality formation from comparative stu 
ies of normal and emotionally disturbed ct 


dren. 
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CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES TOWARD RATIONAL VERSUS 
INHIBITING PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


ANATOL 


work by Adorno, Frenkel- 


Sanford 


LTHOUGH the 
Brunswik, 


(1950) ha 


Levinson, and 


il 
shaped the concept of the 


thoritarian personality for social psycho- 


research, the book did not define the 
tem, and, as has often been pointed out, it 


ks a concise statement of the hypotheses of 


ved 


ick by the fact that in The 


(Christie & 
" 


whole 
It has 


Personali ly 


research project as a 

da, 1954; Smith, 1950). 

that The 

un as a study of the Fas 
traits of 

the book deals center around problems 


been 


Authoritarian 
ist personality. 
essential the syndrome with 
nocentrism, and it seems likely that the 
i final 


k was not given its title until the 


ge of the research (Christie & Jahoda, 
/54). The present author has been especially 


{uthoritarian 


rsonality and still more in later research 
ginating in the F Scale, there is little ex- 
ention to the conception of authority 
70 1955 
Fromm (1941), considered to have intro 
he concept of the authoritarian per- 
n modern psychology (Bay, 1958 
ce } ion on ] rd au rity 
to al ite ¢ | rela } 
I l n ne is § 
| eisa I ( 
l in rl l l 
sage 
ithority 
) ena I or | roie Ol bitir 
y and the tendency to submit to this 
uf authority were included by | 
4] n the “authoritarian erson { 
e tl became the subject of exten- 
reatment. On the other hand, neither 
1t of the role of rational authority nor 
owards such authority were exten- 
eated by Fromm or by Adorno et al. 
30). The purpose of this study is to re-es- 
e distinction between the two types. 
s of Laolescent children towards 
re iuthority are studied with respect to 
rucial context in which the authority 


esses restrictive norms and performs ac- 
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Sweden 
tiny +} + } ] heck the ‘ 11 
tions that DIOCcCK or check the spontaneou Cc- 
. - 14 mn . 
tivity of the adolescent. The basic assumptions 
} 


underlying the variables and measures 


study are these: 


1. Norms and actions of the parents that 
hinder the spontaneous activit 
according to the k 


manifestat 


y of the adoles 
cent may, ind of justifica- 


given, be a ion of 


tion they are 
eit] or inhibiting authority. 
Attitude 


tive norms and checki 


1er rational 
Definition I. 


restri 


, , 
s of children towards 


those ng actions 
f - ‘ - ] 
of their parents that are accompanied by mo- 


} 


tivations giving expression to the parents’ 


for the children’s welfare, are 


for author 


aims 
Ara 


for 


1] 
called tne 


variable (‘‘A”’ ity and “ra” 


idren’s attitudes towards tho 


rational); chil 


restrictive norms or checking actions of their 





parents that are accompanied by motivatior 
expressing egoistic domination or the desire 
fo ithority for authority’s own sake, ars 
called the Ainh variable (‘‘A”’ for au ty 
ne nh”’ for inhibiting 
Since mé ures of tne tv variables were 
constructed for tl] tudy ich a y that 
m bers of each r ol i S were 1a¢ il 
to each ot é pt for ascribed parental 
n vation the variable ira shoulda ¢ it 
Do e attitudes n the variable Ainh 
Ara > Ain! I assumption has an axio- 
ma I er than a hypot etical nature. If 
Ara > Au hold empirically, the validity of 


the test is supported. 


2. In 1 two variables a distinction is 
made between two types of items designated 
by ( and (a). 

Definition IT. Restrictive norms or checking 
ictions that have relatively mcrete chara 
ter, as pertaining to given material objects, 
ire represented by the letter c in parentheses, 
which is added to the variable symbol. The 


restrictive norms or checking actions that be- 


more abstract or general relations are 
represented by the letter a in parenthes 

Thus a di 
and Ara(a), 


Ainh(a 


was introduced because pilot investigations 


stinction is made between Ara(c) 
Ainh( } 


The distinction between 


likewise between and 


(Cc) and (a) 
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showed that restrictive norms and checking 
actions concerning relatively concrete objects 
or relations tended to evoke more negative 
attitudes. 

3. In order to stimulate the child’s imagina- 
tion, items to measure the Ara and Ainh varia- 
bles were given the form of unfinished impli- 
(if...then...). All the 
sentences were given in both direct and projec- 
tive form. In the latter case the children an- 
swered on behalf of an imaginary child of their 
own age. The variables measured projectively 


cation-sentences 


are represented by Pr and those dire lly ob- 
tained by Di. Thus so far eight variables have 
been defined: Ara(c)Pr, Ara(a)Pr, Ainh(c)Pr, 
Ainh(a)Pr, Ara(c)Di, Ara(a)Di, Ainh(c)Di, 
Ainh(a) Di. 

Attitudes of children towards the restrictive 
norms and checking actions of their parents 
should be more positive in the direct than in 
the projective form of the test (ADi > APr). 

4. Because of interest in 
results yielded by the incomplete implication 


methodological 


sentences and by more conventional attitude 
questions, two more variables were added to 
the system. 

Definition ITI. A(c) and A(a) 


having the same content as Ara and Ainh 


are variables 


except that the items have the form of atti- 


tude questions and lack the additions showing 
whether the parental authority is of a rational 
or inhibiting nature. 

The A(c) and A(a) variables occur only in 
the direct form. 

5. To permit exploration of how the varia- 
bles thus far defined correlate with the 
jects’ own responses in the role of rational or 
inhibiting authority, a 


sub- 


final variable was 
added. 

Definition IV. By variable Ora is meant the 
extent to which the adolescent prefers altruis- 
tic or task centred authori- 


tarian ones in imaginary occupational situa- 


alternatives to 


tions. 

The O variable was measured both directly 
and projectively in the same way as the Ara 
and Ainh variables. 

6. The investigation set out to study all the 
foregoing variables in relation to the chrono- 
logical age of the subject. The recognized fact 
that authoritarian scales correlate negatively 
with intelligence (Titus & Hollander, 1957) 
makes it important to control for intelligence 
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level. The battery of the tests was therefor 
supplemented by a short verbal intellige: 
test. The general line of thought here was tl 
besides the emotional preferences that 
attitude inventories were to measure, one mus 
also reckon with cognitive factors. On the vie 
that the intellectually less developed persor 
is, in Lewin’s terms, not well structured cogzi- 
tively, he should show a tendency to agree 





with the authoritarian items because thes 
provide a simpler solution. According to this 
reasoning two basic assumptions are advance 


which can also be considered as the chief by 
potheses of the study: : 

a. Younger children, as cognitively less we 
structured than older children, show more ap- 
proval than do older children of parent: 
that have purely author 
tarian motivations: Ainh decreases with age 

b. Variables that the functior 
rational authority show the opposite relatior 


checking actions 
reflect 


Ara increases with age. 
METHOD 
Subjects 
rhe study used 656 boys and girls from four differer 
two in Stockholm, one in Uppsala, and one | 


The scho 


standard of intellectual 


ss hools 


from a community in central Sweden 


differed in 
ability. In order to obtain an equal number from each 
social group and sex on each of the five age levels 


stratified sample of 300 subjects was selected: 10 


social class and 


and 10 girls from each of the three social classes on ea 
age level. The results pertain partly to the total nu 
of subjects, partly to the stratified sample 


Instruments 


Three types « f inventories were used, as summarize 
in Table 1. Examples of items assigned to parti 
variables follow 

Items in the two A inventories have certain sin 


from the A inven 





ilarities in content. Two items 


attitude questions are 


Item 45 in A(« 


Should children go to bed at a set time? YES ? 
Item 52 in A(a | 
Do you think that parents should sometimes % | 

strict? YES ? N 

[The A(c) item has two corresponding items in U 


projective version of the implication sentet 
inventory 
Item 1 in Ara(c)Pr 
If his parents think that he should go to | 
time in order to get enough sleep, he 
Item 8 in Ainh (c)Pr 
If his parents think that he should go to bed a 
time so that they can be left in peace, h« 


that 


boy 5’ 


re 
thinke tl 
nink 


thinks 





ger 
yas | 
ld | 
1e Ir 
he Vie 
pers 
1 cog 
) OTe 

+} 

Lnes 
to 
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TABLE 1 
VARIABLES MEASURED BY THE THREE INVENTORIES 
Description of Elements Within the Variables 
Symbo 
tenn of Te wy of t ivision of Items into (c) and (a) and description of 
eae oF Sonatas Variabl Individual Variables 
: Des t f the Dime 
Concrete Items Abstract Item 
nventory consisting \ra Parental checking action \ra items of a more \ra items of a more ab- 
implication sen as an expression of concrete nature = stract nature = Ara(a 
nces rational authority Ara(« 

Ainh Parental checking action Ainh items of a more Ainh items of a more 
as an expression Ol 7m concrele nature = abstract nature = 
hibiting authority (au Ainh(« Ainh(a 
thoritarian motives 

nventory consisting Dimensions ra and inh not pres Parental restrictive Parental restrictive 
attitude questions ent in this inventory norms of a more con norms of a more ab 
crete nature = A( stract nature = A(a) 
‘ntory consisting Ora Alternatives that reflect | Dimensions (c) and (a) are not present in the O 
{ paired alternatives altruistic or task cen inventory 
representing imagined tered motives 


xcupational situations 
Oinh \lternatives that reflect 
iuthoritarian motives 


: t I In the girls’ version typical male occupations were re 


\(a) item has in its turn two corresponding items 


he implication sentence inventory placed by female ones, the status and work corre 


Item 4 in Ara(a) Pr 
lf his parents are strict sometimes, because they want ence 
person, he thinks counted as the Ora variable. 

rhe inventories were administrated in the following 


sponding as far as possible in relevant aspects. Prefer 
for the altruistic or task centred alternative is 





to grow up to be a good 


at 
23 in Ainh(a) Pr order 
If his parents are sometimes strict because they like 1. The A inventory consisting of implication 
to decide things for him, he thinks that sentences in projective form. Subjects were instructed 


the direct form of the implication sentence inventory that “here is an imagination test” and that they were to 
1 from the projective form in that the unfinishe imagine a boy (girl), give him (her) a name they liked,” 
first person singular and “fill in sentences just as he (she 


es were constructed in the f would have 





1 of in the third person singular. For exampl done Che four different variables within the inventory 
m 1 in Ara(c Di were mixed at random 
parents think that I should go to bed at a set 2. The A inventory consisting of attitude questions 
e in order to get enough sleep, I think that with A(c) and A(a) items mixed at random 
ihe subjects’ responses to the implication sentence 3. The projective form of the O inventory 
were classifi seven independent raters, 4 Che verbal intelligence test 
each subject, according to the rotation principl 5. The direct form of the A inventory consisting 
‘ Ss O inv tory involvt 1 ik n noice ol impuication sentence 
ti nd authoritariar ernatives. He 6. The irect form of the O inventor 
ex oO the Pr form fo OVS Completing the inventori occupied ft ) iseculive 
1 ( e feels en he knows that no class periods of 45 minutes each 
t ] es 
J ’ 
hme Rt rs 
? I ver r 
Re 10 of Rater 
. , o 1 the si es Responses to the in omplet sentences com 
I 
ve me nt ) to tl ‘ 
, prising the Ara and Ainh measures wert Ssl- 
‘ ned as retiecting pos ve and negative a - 
ued Z hen he is allowed t i 
+1 unites ar yer So 8.285. > 
command a la , tudes with satisfactory reliability. Only 2% 
¥ ] sty ” } 
! of the answers could not be classifie tor only 
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one item was the value as high as 5 and Boyse—_¢ Girlse-—-—~ 
the phi coefficient between independent raters 30 z 


I ( 
' \ 
was greater than .95. e - \ 
vA 45) P \ 
254 x 


. 
Reliability and Homogeneity ow Jf : _ : 
- > d ~~ ! Qa j \ \ 
one , ; Vv ‘ \ —4079/ , |\ 
In 60 different item analy es (12 variables TZ 204 4 *' mi \ \ 
. . . . * ~ \ \ 
at five different age levels each), the differ- Cc : 4 £ c ‘| 
het he hick 1] al a &_& ¢ 351 
ence between the higher and lower halves was > 4 —_ 
( LOW ¢ ) 5 = <a 





strongly in the expected direction for each 





Ww 
oO 
qed 


i 
item, with two exceptions: one item in Ara- 10 _» 





(c)Pr showed a reversed direction In tour ol 


the age levels, and two other items in Ara- R 
(c)Pr and Ara(a)Di showed no difference 357 °\ | 

















Ls 5.57 a_ 
between the higher and lower halves n their \ i a 
* \ ‘ ? 
> > ; se la } 3 \ 
respective age levels 3.07 a! 5.0 > | 
on , .Di4..3 od a 1 | 
The Kuder-Richardson reliability, calcu- ws i \ 1 \ 
, as , = . , , P QO 7c , = 
lated for each variable in the age levé li, ao * \ Q £5 : 
Sgt fs) 1 \ ai: 
13, and 15, was generally | ne re n heing — — \ 
3,a ~ as Penerally iow, one reason being — i \ © \ 
' . . 52 he > — Q 
the nortness of the nine-iten ries Cc 2.0 4 <7, . 
™m . . — & \ c 4.07 ‘a 
The average tor the 36 K-R « l < \ _ x 
54. 1.5} \ ™ 
\ 3.5 . 
Construct Val y 1.0 \ 
a es 
12°13°14°15 we 12°13 16 
Che a umption that the subje would be ae % a ae 
. : AGE Age 
more positive towards parental rest: ve 
norms and checking actions when these reflect Fic. 1. Developmental tren 
the parental role as rational authority (Ara Varennes 
than when they retlect purely authoritarian 
parental motives (Ainh) is empirically con- Ara(a)Pr increases (Figure 2). Or to pt 
firmed (p < .005). S milarly, the assumption another way: (a) Positive attitudes 
that more positive attitudes t wards the re- parental restrictive norms and < I g 
strictive norms and checking action ot parent tions ) ) ed by 7 ) 
] j } 
would be elicited by direct than by projective decrease With age when e items 
items was confirmed (p O05) for the dat: more concrete nature and the 
trom the entire s D been ed in r ? ol 
] ) ’ 
; ules Po ve at ides to 
) bp Ty 
i¢ } 1 
d restr ve norms and checking 
The r its Lor é ( ted 1e ¢ | pani i ? nai I Valvlons } 
LOI ) ( di ot ater po ntiv trom age W em ire ol a ! 
those or I to I ( \ I re spect ( iv¢ nature udes e bet 
tr¢ s. Only the g ner rel for the « uate n the pi ri lor f the edule 
mpi re con rea here Che curvy re 3. The Ay MES CC 
ent 1 Figures 1-4 warrant the following attitude questions show a te \ 
veneral Cor sions: W ch is ore clearly \ 
l \ \ \ Val 5 ( | ( eT \ i 5 ) ) 
WOI Ss, positive itu ( rd ) C Cl I ‘ of l 
I \ norms 1d ¢ eck 1¢ ) a ed v ( it y wt 4 
’ : 
) I l 10 i ecre¢ \\ ¢ ‘ } I . 
(Figure 1 +. The I Ora show 
» | ° ] 
Ch ln variables ¢ { | Tis¢ S \ preiere ea 
t1 When trends ppear \ el ves O71 ithor I y 
T 
\r I) 1 Ara Pr \ opp é nary cul oO ( ( : 
| | 
tender cy \r D re nd (( greater (Figure 4). Or : 
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5.0* - ay 
4 \ ~ W123 14 

\ Wie 753 ~ Age 

e \* ~ / 7 

O . =) 1D ‘ t f the t Oo 

p< vm a t ( i ( 1¢ \ i va 
\ ‘4 ‘ -— | « ¥ £ 
\ ~* \ \ 9 —— 7 ( A\ « 

} ba) €-oX fv” 

i. / = / . , 

b \ Lins > \— << ra are ed on the smaller stra led sample 
Ww c : : . 

‘ = — So, CSC:sC«crrrrllaattions off the attitude variables with the 


chronological age (CA) are based on the entire 

larger sampic 
tal trends of the four Ara \ study of the columns of the table for Ora 
b , correlations shows that although the individual 
14°15 _ correlation coefficients seldom attain signifi- 
g¢ daretadien SUInct — rane — : : Howeve r, nce, when regarded as a whole they exhibit 
aye = agape contained 4 pattern that appears to justify two general 


rent occunati c f > Prenien fF th } : itt 
upations the frequ y of the conclusions: Ora correlates positively with 


ers of the sexes cannot be compared. \ra; and Ora correlates negatively with Ainh. 
a aig , 4 
, , f — , » One of the Ara variables 1s an exception to 
) pu relation of Altitude Variables with Verbal <-* : seems %, I 
ae OSES RE eR, vr Alt this, namely, Ara(c)Di which correlates nega- 
owards ligence and with Preferences fi liruistry , K 
é, (uthoritarian Alternati ) tively with Ora on one age level. In other 
Ine i , taht sibiern ive . : . 
. , ° ; } 
; words, children’s preierences for alirutsty 
) 1 dat r +} C ] ; . . 
— Cee ol , 7 ipational motives as opposed to authori- 
. rg inca 7 based on d tarlan ones are posit vely related to their 
) +} ] Q r] cn = L.] 4 . . a, ie ‘ 
5 ae ae eens _ “ ‘9 attitudes toward rationally motivated check- 
\ ~ recent I's} ) ‘} a . 2 . 
1, are presented in Table 2. The cor 1g actions by their parents, and negatively 
== al come —_ , reial« 1 to their ittitudes toward authori- 
e tarianly motivated parental checking actions. 
Boys e——e . 4 Regarding the connection between the atti- 
\ : , : , 
Girlse--- = \ tude variables and verbal intelligence, the 
4.27 » a : . “pe 
en preference for altruistic alternatives (rather 
\ than for authoritarian ones) In imaginary occu- 
407 \ ate - . .. a 
\ pational uations (Ora) increases with rising 
27 verbal inte iwence. 
"4 _o c4 ; : : . : 
: — * 337 “\ In regard to the correlation of the A varia- 
; A \\ by] } nte! ’ +} - tr } 
> f ~ ‘ with verbDai inteiligence, the generai trend 
Gan) o—o_ VU and . , } 
~ ~~ p w= JO al the relat ynship agrees with the age trends 
< : <r | ° : + ' . , . 
; ° \ ready ae rib Ainh show on tne whole 
- : » . ‘ 
9 221 legative Corr’ itions, whole ne pattern ol 
— + ————_ be ry ar 
4 1 3% 15 Ara correlations is not so clear. Becau f the 
_ A ~<s ’ 
. siete ncompleteness of the table of correlations, it 
uuld be hard to draw more precist ynclu- 
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FABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDE VARIABLES WITH CHRONOLOGICAL AGE (CA), VERBAL INTELLIGENCI 
OrA VARIABLI 


Verbal Intellige € Ora Variable* 
Content of Variable Symb (A . A ” Age Groups Age Gr 
11 13 1 11 
\ \ v , \ 
Conventional attitude ques A(c) 49** 39* 45* 14 - .45* -.27 
tions (concrete 
Parental authoritarian Ainh(c) Di 40** 38* b 21 
checking (concrete and 
direct) 
Parental authoritarian Ainh(a) Di = 27 60* 27 —.18 51* 
checking (abstract and 
direct) 
Parental rational authority Ara(c)Di Ys aa 45* 43* 
checking (concrete and 
direct) 
Parental authoritarian Ainh(c)Pr 18** 13 50* -.28 -.15 28 


checking (concrete and 
projective 
Parental authoritarian Ainh(a)Pr 14* 26 — .20 21 33" 
checking (abstract and 
projective) 


Conventional attitude ques \(a) 13* 29 28 
tions (abstract 
Parental rational authority Ara(c)Pr 02 40* 34* 26 


checking (concrete and 
projective 


Parental rational authority Ara(a)Di 07 31 24 23 28 20 
checking (abstract and 
direct) 

Parental rational authority Ara(a)Pr 14* 15 38* 23 


checking (abstract and 

projective 
Preference for altruistic mo OraPr i .39* 76* 32* 
tives to authoritarian 

projective 
Preference for altruistic mo- | OraDi 30°* .26 55° 17 
tives to authoritarian 

(direct) 


* ADi variabl ve been correlated OraDi; APr bles have | i with OraPr 

b Where the y requirements of linearity o 

. ant 

DISCUSSION Chis approach may be character 

As the present study seems to be the first nitive and formalistic. The distin 
empirical investigation to stress the distinction between the two types of authority 
between rational and inhibiting authority, it on the parental motives to whicl 
has been difficult to suggest a precise system [restrictive norms and checking 
of hypotheses. The general hypothesis ad- 4S ribed in the situational questio1 


vanced at the outset was that the variable to the children. Certain cognitiv 


Ainh, which could be considered to measure are required of the subjects before 


authoritarian attitudes, would decrease, and all understand the rational mot 
Ara, or positive attitudes towards rational panying the checking action 
authority, increase during the developmental appropria e answer. According 

stage of 11-15 vears. In the same way, Ora the positive correlations of attitude 
preference of altruistic to authoritarian alter- with verbal intelligence should be reg 
natives in imaginary occupational situations the primary relationship and tl 


would increase. chronological age as secondary: the 





more ego 


] 
nd parental 


RATIONAI 


iren give certain answers only because of their 





reased intellectual ability. 
Besides the cognitive factors, the investiga- 
mn also involves variables that may be identi- 

the distinction 
elements. The (c) items, 


ed as conative, in between 


ind (a) 


srental checking actions are givet 


where the 
a concrete 
according to our assumptions, 


he (a) 


rm, @voKke, 


involvement than t items, 
are more general and abstract. We have 


tne 


en that the ) elements contribute t 


rement and the (a) elements to the incre- 
t of the positive attitudes toward parental 


king actions and restrictive norms during 


levelopmental stage of 11-15. These find 


s may be understandable in terms of ego 
velopment. With increasing age, the young 


escent has less need for the support of 


rental norms concerning concrete things, 


restrictions of the parents 


erefore become more and more threatening 


freedom. 


factors may be assumed to 


ir conative 
work in 


projective 


on ADi > 


ae 
the distinction between direct 
items. As already noted, the 
APr is valid for the data as a 


»., children’s attitudes towards paren 


Se { 

ecking actions are shown to be more 

ve in the direct form. However, as the 
gures show, this relation is subjected to 


APr tends 


The decrease 


iracteristic change so that ADi > 


ADi APr. 


y 


ye towards 


| Di with age may be interpreted along lines 
ith age may t ted along 


ir to those invoked with (c): when the 
ns are given in the Di form, older subjects 
more threatened by the restrictions than 


younger ones. 


SUMMARY 


distinction 


(1941) 
tween rational and inhibiting authority, the 


Starting with Fromm’s 


study investigates children’s attitudes toward 
heir parents’ restrictive norms and checking 


ons, assigned to either rational or inhibit- 
g authority according to their ascribed moti- 


vation. Further distinctions between checking 


t 


ons of a more concrete versus a more ab- 


VERSUS INHIBITING I 


» 
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stract nature, between direct and projective 
forms of inventories, and between different 
formulations of the items as implication sen- 
tences versus conventional attitude questions 
make a coherent system of variables that is 
applied according to the cross-sectional 
method to a sample of 656 Swedish children 
from 11-15 years of age. 

rhe results indicate that if parents’ restric- 
tive norms and checking actions are accom- 
panied by authoritarian motivations (inhibit- 
ing authority), the children’s positive attitudes 
towards these are negatively correlated with 
chronological age, verbal intelligence with the 
age factor eliminated, and preference for al- 
truistic 
imaginary occupational situations, but that 


alternatives to authoritarian ones in 


these correlations are greater for items con- 
cerning more concrete situations, and for in- 
ventories applied in a direct rather than pro- 
jective form. 

If the restrictive norms and checking actions 
are accompanied by rational motivations (in- 
dicating rational parental authority), the atti- 
tudes have a tendency to correlate positively 
with these three independent variables if they 
are given general and abstract formulations 
(as opposed to concrete) and the projective 
forms of inventories are employed 
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PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LEARNING BY SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMA! 
SUBJECTS UNDER CONDITIONS OF PERSONAL AND 
IMPERSONAL REWARD AND PUNISHMENT! 


RITA L. ATKINSON 
Los Angeles, California 
EVERAL studies have suggested that, for 


schizophrenics, the motivation to avoid 
punishment is stronger than the motiva- 
tion least both 
reinforcers are mild. When punishment follows 


to achieve reward, at when 
any incorrect response or failure to respond, 
this differential leads to faster learning by 
schizophrenic subjects under punishment con- 
the 
reverse is usually true for normal subjects 
(Bleke, 1955; Buss, Braden, Orgel, & Buss, 
1956; Cohen, 1956; Leventhal, 1959; Ullman 
& Forsythe, 1959). Only one relevant study 


W here 
| 


ditions than reward condition 


reports the negative effects of punishment to 


be stronger than the positive effects of reward 


with normal subjects (Ferguson & Buss, 


1959). 


The two separate studies reported here 
(A 


\tkinson, 


1957; Robinson, 1957) were de- 


igned to test the generality of these finding 
with independent samples and to investigate 
the role of the interpersonal element in the re 


inforcement. The present experiments ¢ 
tudies in that the learning task 
lo +] 


from previous 


v designed to provide ne correct nswer 
mechanically so that the subject was not 
dependent on the experimenter for infor on 
du t earning proce nd a control 
group was employed whose responses received 
i I 
» reintorcement ¢ iny kind. 
Chis report 1 St ipon PhD c ) 
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\ number of authors have stressed the ir 


portance of threats of punishment and recur. | 


sh 


rent failure in the development of : 
phrenic syndrome. Dollard and Miller (195 
1; . 


Mowrer (1950), and others have discuss 
neurotic and psychotic symptoms as 
developed through reduction of a fear drive 


For them, escape from unpleas int or 


ing situa serves to reinforce 


ently maladaptive behavior chara 


psychotic individuals. Reward is 


weak reinforcer for these individuals br 


it has represented a conflictful response fro 


the mother and cannot be “‘trusted.”’ The re 


to reward may take eit 


, ’ 

blo King or sei€ ive inattentiol An excelle 
. . : 

extension nd elucidation of a sin r 

point has been presented by Rodnick 


(1957); in particular, these 


> importance of the s 


} ’ =s —— , — 
mre CS @eariv rei ons pw in $5 pare 
determining his later learning behav 
The neore framework employer 
led to t e€ ToLow re lictiol 
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4. A social reinforcement lea O 


cation of the effects exhibited by 


(impersonal) reinforcement. 
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METHOD 


The first experiment used four groups of 20 female 


ects each, a total of 80. Two groups were selected 
m the female schizophrenic population at Agnews 


tate Hospital to represent individuals in rather acute 


stages of illness. No subjects had had more than two 


roups of 20, all dr 


revious hospital admissions or one year of total 


spitalization, or had any received EST or tranquil 
ing drugs during the 4 months previous to testing 


he other two groups consisted of normal female 


unteers at the Palo Alto Veterans Administration 


The second experiment used a total of 100 male 





phrenic subjects, randomly divided into five 
iwn from the patient population of 


alo Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and 








x those patients who were relatively more 


ad t 


ite and in better contact than the average for that 


ntir 


spital. This sample was similar in age to the patient 
pulation in the first experiment (means of 32 years in 
but had an average of three hospitalizations, a 
ger period of continuous hospitalization, and less 
means of 12.8 and 11.6 school years, re 


tively). Approximately three-quarters of the male 





1p were receiving tranquillizing medication, al 





nD 


ugh none had had EST during the previous 6 months 


normal female volunteers on the average were 


er (40 years) ar better educated (13.9 school years 
subgroup differed significantly from the mean of its 
ne tive ir | le in an\ ol these ta tors 


The experimental task consisted of learning three 








{ 15 pairs of fairly similar adjectives, a pretest list 
two test sts. The lists had been equated tor du 
i ts In both ents, List I 
é pretes s was the same for jects. In the 
t exe the ” ist « ce prising 
II and III (the test lists) wa to provide 
id sea This ister list was circula 
ith eve tl iter esignate isa 
g t ( e 10 starting posi Ss 1 the 
é 0S Ss used equ oiten I 
£ ] ot serial ¢ ects Vas 
s i I i he ite { t ¢ 
I 3 t was I Lists II 
{ | \ € equ ) Cully 
sting \ , t S ect gr 
Hu t Vilh 
+ secor I t e tk gh each li the 
( i N the subject was 
t i During s 1ent trials 
s eare in 4 
e next \ I 
S | t es] ne e tl | ip 
f e subject was i 
° whet! yr not he h ve 
t re ne l not need nter 
vas iearm to ( 10 yt 
, ss During the first list, no group re 


under reward, punishment, or control conditions, 
depending on the subject’s group assignment. List I, 
thus, served as a base line against which the effects of 
the reward or punishment conditions could be sub 
sequently evaluated. Between Lists I and II and be 
tween Lists II and III, the subjects sorted a series of 
cartoons according to their judgment of the degree of 
humor involved. This was done primarily to provide a 
rest period and to minimize interference between lists. 

In each case in which a form of “reward” served as 
the reinforcement, it followed correct responses and was 
lrum turned to reveal the correct 
pair. In each case in which “punishment” served as the 


administered as the 


reinforcement, it followed either incorrect responses or 
failures to respond, and it, too, occurred as the drum 
turned to reveal the correct pair. 

Ihe samples were divided as follows: one female 
schizophrenic group, one male schizophrenic group, and 
one female normal group were designated “personal 
reward” groups. Likewise, one female schizophrenic, 
one male schizophrenic, and one female normal group 
were designated “personal punishment” groups. One 
male schizophrenic group received “impersonal re 
ward” and one male schizophrenic group received 
“Impersonal punishment.” The final male schizophrenic 
group received no reinforcement at all 

Under personal reward conditions, one of the fol 
lowing statements was made by the experimenter after a 
correct response to Lists II and III: “good,” “umhmm,” 
“right,” and “that’s right,” in random order. Similarly, 
under personal punishment conditions, following an 
incorrect response or a failure to respond, the experi 
menter said, “no,” “wrong,” “that’s wrong,” or “that’s 
an error” in an even, quiet tone. No mention was made 
by the experimenter of the reinforcement 


Subjects in the impersonal reinforcement groups 








were told at the beginning of List II that the procedure 
would be the same as on the first list except that the 
che ing s tem would differ. An old-style Dalton add 
ing machine was employed which made a loud sound 
é é ( I rhe reinforcement, the lou 
sou \ 1deT | for these imp reiniorce nt 
g S eX t that for the rewa group it follows 
) t ponses and for the punishment group it 
lollow¢ rrect responses or iallures to respond It 
was I é the drum turt to reveal the correct pair. 
At tl yr tion of the st n, whl averaged an 
I n iengin ( py ere 1 serie rf 
iestions desig to « t th awareness of the rein 
t tl ( 1 ( the ig } oO 
w re m ( 1 nse ind their concepts yt 
the ex] ime vie 


ysis of the results was carried out in 
terms of trials and errors on each list, and the 
differences between the subjects’ performance 
on List I and List III (change scores). In 


ita for trials and errors were 
quite cor istent, although differences between 
groups tended to be cumulative so that the 
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w 


List II data were not significant. For the sake 
of brevity, only trials will be reported. 

For the female subjects, complex analysis of 
variance applied to the change scores produced 
16.05 for the term, 


interaction 
statistically 


an F ratio of 
while there were no significant 


ratio, sig- 


group or treatment effects. This / 
indicates that 


nificant beyond the .001 level, 


the reward and punishment treatments had 
differential effects on the 


groups; the normal subjects improved under 


two diagnostic 
the reward condition and not under punish- 
ment, the biect 


whereas subjects 
showed an increase in trials to criterion under 


schizophreni 
reward and a decrease under punishment 

Simple analysis of variance technique ap- 
plied to the change data of the male groups 
yielded an F ratio of 4.04, significant beyond 
the .01 level. To compare each male group with 
every other male group, probabilities were 
one-tailed ¢ tests 
the 


calculated on the basis of 


except for those for which 


direction of difference had not been predicted 


comparisons 


as in the control group against each reward 
group. Table 1 presents the probabilities, thus, 
obtained. 

Table 1 


groups were clearly and significantly different 


indicates that the two punishment 
from the two reward groups and the control 
group, but very similar to each other. The dif- 
ference between the reward groups and the 
control group failed to reach the .05 level of 


significance, however, and the impersonal re 


rABLE 1 
MEAN TRIALS PER LIST FOR EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
(N = 20 per group) 
rria 
rreatme 
Lis List | I List I 


ist ist 
I Il II |List HI 


Female schizophrenics 


Personal reward 6.95 7.157.75 80 

Personal punishment 6.65.6.105.05) 1.60 
Female normals 

Personal reward 6.355.955.05 1.30 

Personal punishment §.705.405.70 00 
Male schizophrenics 

Personal reward 7.506.55 9.65 —2.15 

Impersonal reward 8.35 6.858.70 35 

No reinforcement §.307.158.25 .05 

Impersonal punishment 8.806.707.20 1.60 

Personal punishment 8.206.956.85 1.35 
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ward group differs little from the contr 





group in mean < scores. The differer 
+ f 


between the two reward groups failed to reac} 


Or signihicance. 


the .05 level 


AND Cont LUSIONS 


DISCUSSION 


The results suggest the following con 
} 


sions, especi ‘n fortified DY) turther 





analysis of of errors made by 


subjec ts and the dat from the *“awareness 
questionnaire administered following List II] 
1. Learning by schizophrenic subjects 


kind of 


rapid under conditions of 


this experimental situation is more 


mild punishmer 
(personal or impersonal) for incorrect 
and failures to respond than under conditions 
of mild reward (personal or impersonal) for 
For 
reverse situation is true; learning is more raj 


respons¢ 


correct responses. 10ormal subjects the 
under reward conditions. 

2. In comparison with a procedure 
furnishes no reinforcement, 
tually has a fi 


by schizophrenic 


punishment 


cilitating effect upon learning 


subjects. Analysis of 
+} } 


types of errors suggests that the punishmer 
may have facilitated performance by serving 
to break perseverative tendencies. 

3. Reward with schizophrenic subjects 


this kind of situation does not function as 
positive reinforcement in the sense of increas- 
ing the probability of the occurrence of corre 


This is ir to the results 


responses. opposition 
found with normal subjects. 
4. The situation with respect to the possil 


dec remental effects of reward is less clear. TI 
i values were of such magnitude that it Is! 


+} 


possible to say definitely whether the rewar 
groups were clearly different from the contr 
group, in which case the reward may 

blocked the learning process in some manne 
or similar to the control group, in whi 


it is probable that the subjects were inattentiv 





to the reinforcement. The possibilit 

that with larger groups of subjects, rel 

differences would have become apparent 
5. Concerning the personal element in 





reinforcement, it is clear from the data 
the two punished groups did not ¢ 

change scores. In addition, these two gr 
showed no significant difference in any of 


three categories included in the questionnalr 
areness of reinforcement. Thus, it 4} 


on aw 
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contr vars likely that the two forms of punishment maladaptive responses is possible, only part of 
ference roduce very similar effects. which will be overtly disapproved as “‘socially 
O react 6. The two reward groups, on the other unacceptable.”’ In the typical experimental 
nd, differed in their change scores, with the _ situation in which the subject is told that his 
rsonal reward group showing greater im- previous performance was in general “poor,” 
rovement in learning from List I to List III he may withdraw from the situation or make 
conclu- than the impersonal reward group; however, task irrelevant responses which decrease his 
further e difference did not reach statistical signifi- vulnerability to punishment but also produce 
by th ince. On the awareness questionnaire the a decrement in performance. 
reness ersonally reinforced group emphasized the In the second place, hospitalization is not 
ist II] factor of “being right’? more frequently than aimed at producing rapid learning, as such, but 
ects it jid the impersonally reinforced group, and _ rather with getting people well. Perhaps “‘get- 
S mor much more frequently verbalized the experi- ting well’’ for the schizophrenic involves re- 


nenter’s role as that of an evaluator. orientation with respect to those reinforcers 
It appears possible that in this situation, which are effective and his developing the 





responses to punishment generalized to other ability to seek rewards and avoid punishment 








al) for npersonal cues but responses to reward did in a constructive manner. 
ts the t, the two responses differing markedly in 
e ray rength. The argument supporting this hy- SUMMARY 
thesis would state that personal (parental) Two separate paired-associate learning stud- 
wa inishment, a clear-cut and strong stimulus, ies, using a total of 180 subjects drawn from 
nt ac- | motivates a strong learned “fear” drive, 4 male and female s hizophrenic and normal 
earning | Tesponse w hi h is called fort! readily by other populations, suggest that: 
ol unishing”’ cues. The schizophrenic 1s a per- 1. For schizophrenic subjects, unlike normal 
shmer on who has not learned to differentiate the subjects, the motivation to avoid mild punish- 
Serving langer inherent in environmental cues from ment is stronger than the motivation to achieve 
inherent in rejection by his parents, and mild reward, so that in a situation in which 
—* has, thus, withdrawn = best he can from giving a correct response is the only way to 
moe | possible punishment in his environment. ayoid punishment, punishment has a facilitat- 
ncreas The difference between the two kinds of reward _ jing effect on performance. 
correct sould be expected to appear because reward 2. Reward with schizophrenic subjects in 
resuits S not been learned as a strong motivator, this kind of situation does not serve as positive 
nd the generalization of effects from one kind reinforcement and may actually have some 
ossibl t reward to another is not so marked. debilitating effects. ; : 
ur. Ti \n additional word is in order regarding the 3. The two kinds of punishing reinforce- 
oe) contradiction between the present ment, both with and without the personal 
rewal tudies and those whic h have employed less element, have similar effects; the two kinds of 
—_ ecific Kinds of reinforcement with schizo- rewarding reinforcement were not so clearly 
y= —_ Subj us The latter have consistently similar. Differences in the generalization effects 
janner, | hd that punishment leads toa decrement in of reward and punishment may be involved. 
ch cast perlormance, accompanied by various kinds of 
tentive ‘k irrelevant behavior. Persons involved with REFERENCES 
el ire of the mentally ill have consistently Arxinson, Rita L. Paired-associate learning by 
reliabl idvocated therapeut ic as ceptance and kindly schizophrenic and normal subjects under conditions 
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THE RELATIVE EFFICACY OF VARIOUS TYPES 


OF PRIOR BELIEF-DEFENSE 


IN PRODUCING 


IMMUNITY AGAINST PERSUASION! 


WILLIAM J. McGUIRI 


De 


pariment of Soctai I 


yornot 


, Columbia Univer 


won DEMETRIOS PAPAGEORGIS 


University 


HE disconcerting vulnerability of peo- 


ple’s convictions in forced exposure 

situations provides a provocative con- 
rast to the of the 
untary exposure persuasion campaigns con- 


jucted over the mass media (Hovland, 1959). 


relative ineffectiveness 


The high effectiveness of forced exposure situa- 
ns is seen in laboratory experiments, face-to- 
discussion, and political indoctrination 

f captive audiences (United Kingdom Minis- 
try of Defense, 1955; United States Senate, 
1956). The various election studies (Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld, & McPhee, 1954), the other 
ind, indicate the relatively small effects of 


on 


nation campaigns depending on 
of the 
of persuasive communication is in- 





exposure audience. 
in 
to the fact that people characteristically 
id their convictions by avoiding exposure 


ed to attribute this contrast, at least 


ounterarguments./ This postulate of self- 
ted exposure to Arguments so as to avoid 
elpt of information at variance with one’s 
ready formed opinions has been too widely 


issed in the recent literature to need devel- 


nent here (Festinger, 1957; Janis, 1957; 
Klapper, 1957). 
W Li€ de fense-by-avoidance is likely to be 


ghly effective for belief maintenance so long 


he person can adequately regulate his own 


sure to arguments, it has the disadvantage 


.- 1 
iving 


g him poorly prepared to resist coun- 


lerarguments should he be involuntarily ex- 
to them. Living in an ideologically 
environment, the person tends to 
erestimate the vulnerability of his beliefs 
1 the likelihood of their being attacked. 
S$ S OI i series ¢ eveloping resistance 
: oeaiti . i 
I _ 
IN I i Ur ersi ( I y 
Nat ~ | tior 
C.E.O wde many h 
i s this re t 


f Iiliw 
iiiinots 


Hence, he will have had little motivation or 
practice in developing supporting arguments 
to bolster his belief or in preparing refutations 
Chis 
its 
implication of a deficiency in both practice 


for the unsuspected counterarguments. 
postulate of defense-by-avoidance, and 


and motivation fer developing belief resistance, 
suggested several hypotheses regarding the 
immunizing effectiveness of alternative types of 
prior belief-defense, before forced exposure to 
massive doses of counterarguments. 

The first of these hypotheses is suggested by 
the closely analogous health problem of the 
person who has been brought up in so asepti 
an environment that he has failed to develop 
resistance to infection and, hence, although 
appearing in very good health, proves quite 
vulnerable when suddenly exposed to a massive 


dose of an infec tious virus. The disease resist 
ance of such a person might be raised by either 
of two procedures: he might be given suppor- 
tive therapy good diet, exercise, rest, e@tc. 

designed to better his physical condition: or 
alternatively, he might be given an inoculation 
of the infectious virus itself weakened 
form) such as would stimulate, without over- 
coming, his defenses. With respect to develop- 


ing immunity to specific diseases, the inocula- 


in a 


tion proce dure is gene rally nore effective. 


Pursuing this medical analogy into the area 
of resistance to persuasion, it is hypothesized 
that the “supportive therapy” approach of 
pre-exposing a person to arguments in support 
of his belief has less immunizing effectiveness 
than the “inoculation” pr cedure of pre 
exposing him to weakened, defense stimulating 


forms of the counterarguments. This prediction 


is made primarily for the case of widely ac 
cepted cultural beliefs, since tl person’s 
inclination to avoid exposure to counterargu- 
ments is likely to have been successful wit] 
such uncontroverted beliefs. Howev ven 
with regard to a culturally controve rT 








328 
it would be predicted on the basis of the 
postulate of defense-by-avoidance that a 
person would tend to choose his associates so 
as to remain within an ideologically homoge- 
neous subpopulation. Studies of political be- 
havior (Berelson et al., 1954) demonstrate this 
social homogeneity even with respect to so 
controversial an issue as presidential preference 
during the quadrennial United States cam- 
paigns. 

The hypothesized superiority of pre-exposure 
to weakened counterarguments runs counter 
to recommendations frequently repeated in 
investigations of prisoner-of-war behavior 
during the Korean conflict (Kinkead, 1959; 
United States Senate, 1956). The readiness of 
American personnel under prison camp condi- 
tions to surrender their prior convictions 
regarding proper behavior has been attributed 
to the failure of formal informal 
instructional institutions—home, school, army, 
etc.—to provide these soldiers with sufficient 
knowledge of “American” ideals and the 
reasons for maintaining them. Consequently, 
it was concluded, such vulnerability can be 
reduced in the future if our schools and other 
institutions teach more explicitly the reasons 
for maintaining these beliefs. The present 
hypothesis predicts that, on the contrary, pre- 
exposure to the counterarguments themselves 
(in weakened form) is more effective as an 
immunizing agent than is the presentation of 
arguments supporting the cultural truism. 

A second hypothesis follows from the postu- 
late of defense-by-avoidance and its implica- 
tion that the person, due to a lack of practice, 
is inept at defending his beliefs when the 


our and 


necessity arises. In the case of such beliefs, the 
requirement that the person actively partici- 
pate, without guidance, in the defense should 
have a deleterious effect on the amount of 
immunity to later persuasion that the defense 
confers. Very likely the person cannot employ 
such an opportunity for participation effec- 
tively and the time could be more efficiently 
used in presenting him with already developed 
defensive material. Furthermore, such required 
participation should tend to be so difficult a 
task as to interfere with the reception of any 
defensive material presented, and to bring 
home to him forcibly how unable he is to defend 
his belief, thus tending to weaken rather than 
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strengthen his confidence in it. Other theoreti- 
cal formulations leading to this second hy- 
pothesis are considered in later discussion. Als 
to be considered later 
implications of the forced compliance studies 


are some theoretica 


and of studies involving active recitation dur- 
ing learning that might seem to lead to the 
opposite prediction. 

A third hypothesis involves an interaction 
effect between the two main variables, type 
of defense and amount of participation. The 
requirement of active participation should be 
less detrimental with the supportive type of 
defense than with the type involving pre- 
exposure to counterarguments. This prediction 
was based on two considerations, one having 
motivation, the other 
danger of overexposure to counterarguments, 


to do with with the 
during the defense. 

Although the second hypothesis points to a 
net negative effect from a requirement of active 
participation under the present situation, on 
component of the participation effect is likely 
to be beneficial, namely, its effect on motiva- 
tion. By postulation, the person is not only 
unprepared, but also unmotivated to defend 
the supposedly unassailable cultural truisms 
prior to any attack. Hence, having to mak 
an observable contribution during the defen- 
sive session should tend to supply some useful 
extrinsic motivation for working seriously at 
the defensive task. The lack of intrinsic motiva- 
tion (and the consequent beneficial contribu- 
tion of the requirement for active participa- 
tion) is likely to be more pronounced in the 
supportive defense condition, which is likely 
to appear to involve belaboring the obvious 
The pre-exposure to (weakened) counterargu- 
ments involved in the other defense suggests 
that the “truism” might indeed be assailable, 
and, hence, provides more intrinsic motivation 
for working seriously at the defensive task than 
does the supportive defense. 

A second consideration leading to the pre- 
dicted interaction effect involves the possibility 
that the active participation condition, being 
less under the experimenter’s control, might 
overexpose the person to the dangerous mate- 
the weakened countera 


This possible the pred 


rial involved in 





ments. basis of 


. ° - : ] Ne 
interaction effect (as well as theoretical co 


siderations leading to the prediction ol 
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-oreti- nposite interaction effect) are discussed more Independent Variables 
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(to provide an index of the base-levels of the beliefs). 
On another, he received no defensive treatment in the 
first session, only the strong counterarguments in the 
second (to provide a measure of the effect of the attack 
in the absence of prior defense). On the other two be 
liefs, he received both the prior defensive and subse 
quent strong counterargument treatment. The pair of 
defensive treatments given any one subject was not 
assigned completely at random: each subject received 
one reading and one writing defense. (Since 20 minutes 
were allowed for writing and only 5 for reading, this 
restriction was imposed to assure that all subjects served 
the same amount of time in the immunization session. 
Hence, effects involving reading vs. writing conditions 


constitute intrasubject comparisons, while the other 
effects involve cross-subject comparisons. For this 


reason, in the results presented below, different parts 
terms for the 


of the variance are used as the “error”’ 
two classes of effects. The fact that this design required 
each subject to serve in four conditions is the reason 
that materials were developed on four different issues. 
These issues were rotated systematically around cor 


ditions from subject to subject. 


Issues 


On the basis of an earlier survey of student opinions 
(involving different subjects from those serving in the 
experiment) four issues were selected from an initial 
pool of 20, all of which dealt with health topics. Since 
the hypotheses dealt particularly with cultural truisms, 
the criteria for selection were extremeness and homo 
geneity of precommunication beliefs. The health area 
particularly fertile of such beliefs 


was found to be 


among college students. The beliefs selected were the 
following: “Everyone should get a chest X ray each 
year in order to detect any possible tuberculosis symp 
toms at an early stage”; “The effects of penicillin have 


been, great benefit to 


almost without exception, of 
mankind’ i ] 


*. “Most 


Everyone 


forms of mental illness are not con 


tagious”’; “ should brush his teeth after every 
” For brevity’s sake, these four 


meal if at all possible 


issues are henceforth referred to by the following ers, 
respective ly r (tuberculosis ” pen illin), M ental 
illness), and D (dental 

The subjects indicated their beliefs in the State 
ments by marking an “X”’ in the appropriate space on 
a 15-interval graphic scale that looked as follow 

Detinite P ably Uncerta I 

FALSI FALSI rRUI rRu} 
The subjects were told to make an “X”’ in the ace 
that best indicaied their belief about the truth of the 
statement. The preliminary survey data showed that if 
we scale these intervals from 1-15 going tow the 
right, the mean belief on each of the four is vas 


over 13, wit 


Subjects 


A total of 130 subjects participated in both sessions 


of the experiment. These were all unpaid students in 


freshman rhetoric courses at the University of Illinois 
Data for 16 additional subjects who took part in the 
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first (immunization) session, but did not 
the second (counterargument) session are omitted fron 
the analysis. Since the rhetoric course is required , 
almost all freshman students who enter any college 

the subjects probably constitute ¢ 


appear 





the university, 
resentative sample (as regards age, sex, intelligence 
etc.) of first-semester freshman students in all colleges 
of this large state university. 
RESULTS 

General Effects 

The control data from the first session indi- 
cate that the initial beliefs were extreme 
homogeneous, amounting, as_ intended, 
cultural truisms. Even though the beliefs wer 
already at the high initial level of 13.26 points 
on the 15-point scale (see Table 1), the eight 
defensive did further strengther 
them, moving them up to about 50% of 


conditions 


remaining scale distance (p < .001). 
Despite their unqualified initial acceptar 
the beliefs proved highly vulnerable to 
massive counterarguments in the second ses 
sion, which reduced them from the 13.26 p 
level of the first session to 6.64 points p 
.001) when not preceded by any immuni 
treatment. Even with prior immunization, t 
lowered the belief 


Strong counterarguments 


considerably (see Table 2) though the mea 
effect of 
was to attenuate their effect by about on¢ 


the eight immunization treatment 








(p < .001). These eight treatments diff 
considerably among themselves in regard 
both direct strengthening effects (see Tal 
and imrun g effects (see Table 2). Wi 
now to thi juc yn of comparative effects 
Comparative Efficacy of Supportive and Refu 
tional Defense 

oth types of defense | mifican I 
strengthe I or ¢ cts on the be Is, prior 
presentation of the strong co erargu 
messages but, as can be seen in Tal 1, 


Ss ipportive defense was slightly more ete 
p _ .10) in this re gard than the refutationa 

Regarding immunizing effectiven t 
other hand, the refutational defe1 


supportive , as 


seen in Table 2. In fact, the supportive det 
had hardly any immunizing effect. 1 
point level to which the strong counterarg 


ments reduce the beliefs after the 





tive defenses is only s 
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TABLE 1 
BELIEFS AFTER IMMUNIZATION BUT BEFORE EXPOSURE TO STRONG COUNTERARGUMENTS 


(15 = absolute agreement; 1 = absolute disagreement) 
Immunization ( lition 
Reading Writing Control (No 
Immuniza 
. . . . tion 
Supportive Refutational Supportive Refutational 
Passive Underline Passive Underline Outline No outline Outline No outline 


w 
oS 


15.00 15.00 14.50 14.11 13.83 
15.00 14.22 13.14 12.71 14.62 3 
14.67 12.62 14.67 
14.22 14.89 14.22 14.14 


~ 

— 

Nm 

ww Ww 

bo 
N= ht 


oe 


14.62 14.16 14.34 14.13 14.38 14.19 13.71 13.46 13.26 





32 32 35 31 3? 32 31 35 260 
FABLE 2 
BELIEFS AFTER BOTH IMMUNIZATOIN AND ExpoOsURE TO THE STRONG COUNTERARGUMENTS 
(15 = absolute agreement; 1 = absolute disagreement) 
I inizati Condition 
ot Read Writing Control (Ni 
I ¥ aco - Immunization 
Nol y Refvtat S rtive Re ” ~ , 
I Unde Und Outline fine | Outline 2 
) 1.74 8.25 9.50 | 12.70 | 10.00 9.00 9.17 7.57 7.57 12.88 
M 7.06 6.17 5.33 | 11.14 | 10.86 8.75 4.89 8.71 7.33 11.50 
P 8.62 8.78 | 11.62 | 11.10 | 13.86 7.67 7.56 9.71 10.89 13.44 
I 6.42 6.33 5.11 | 11.00 | 10.29 5.67 5.25 | 10.30 | 11.40 12.69 
ghted me 6.64 | 7.47 | 7.63 11.51 | 11.13) 7.94] 6.53) 9.19) 9.46! 12.62 
al N 130 32 32 35 31 32 32 31 35 130 
e 6.64 point level to which they were of participation, reading vs. writing. The 
1 after no defense at all. Even the most reading conditions had a greater (p 05) 
ve ipportive defense (writing-with- direct strengthening effect (see Table 1), and 
Was superior to no-de fense only on the even mort pronounced, a greater (p « 001) 
of signific ance; and the poorest sup- immunization effect see Table 2 
ve defense (writing-without-outline) was All four of the comparisons between minor 
) ough trivially) worse than no manipulations of participation were in the 
as can be seen in Table 2. same direction. Passive reading proved supe- 
: ~ rior to reading-and-underlining in regard to 
waiwve Efficacy of the Different Participa- both direct strengthening and immunization. 
: Likewise, writing-from-outline proved more 
defensive treatments clearly lost effec- effective than writing-without-outline in both 
3S to e extent that they required the these respects. While all four effects were in 
t's unguided active participation in the the same direction and agreed with the signifi- 
se. This detrimental effect is seen most cant effect of the main (reading vs. writing) 
tly if we consider the major manipulation manipulations of participation their magni- 
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tudes (which can be seen in Tables 1 and 2) fall 
short of conventional signifi ance levels. 
Interac lion be ween Type oy] Defens and 
Participation 

The interaction between type of defense 


(supportive vs. refutational) and participation 
writing) is in the predic ted direc- 
that 
superiority of 


(reading vs. 
tion but of a magnitude attains only 
borde rline 
reading over W riting is greater with the refuta- 
tional than with the supportive defense, in 
regard to both direct strengthening effect (p 
.10} and immunizing effect (p O8), as can 
be seen in Tables 1 and 2. 

The interaction effect emerges more clearly 
with 


significance. ‘The 


when we contrast writing-from-outline 
is a double reason for 
with the 


regard to which there 
expecting the predic ted interaction 
other three participation conditions. This con- 
dition has the greatest immunizing effective- 
ness of the four with the supportive type of 
defense and the least of the four with the 
interaction being 


refutational defense, the 


significant at the .03 level. 


DISCUSSION 


In the case of each of the three predicted 
effects there were alternative theoretical bases 
for predicting the same effect or, in some cases, 
the opposite effect. These alternative formula- 
tions, together with subsidiary findings are 
considered in the following sections which 
take up eac h of the predicted effects in turn. 
The probable limits of valid generalization of 


each of the obtained effects are also discussed. 


T ype-of-Defen Se Efe ls 

The finding that the direct strengthening 
effect was greater with presentation of support- 
ing arguments than 
refuted counterarguments calls attention to the 
danger that the refutational defense (or any 
defensive procedure involving pre-exposure to 
the counterarguments, however weakened) 
might have the direct effect of slightly weaken- 
ing the belief by acquainting the subject with 
Should this 
be the case, a practical question would arise 
regarding the advisability of exposing a large 
population to such an immunization procedure 
when only a small, unpredictable sample is 


with pre-exposure to 


unsuspected counterarguments. 
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likely ever to be exposed to the subsequent 


counterarguments. The dat 


indicate, however, that no such direct “boor 


massive dose of 


effect occurred. On the contrary, 
l Table 1 show that 


presented in 
had _ the immediat 


erang”’ 
scores 
treatments 


the belief by 0.65 po 


refutational 
effect of strengtheni 


b 02) 


i 


The finding of reversed relationship 


tween the immediate direct strengthenir 


veness of tf 


effect and the immunizing effect 
refutationai as compared with the supporti 
defense, raises the question of how well 

immunizing effectiveness of a treatment 

be predicted from its immediate apparent 
strengthening effect. The results over the eight 
defensive conditions indicate that immuniza 
tion is very poorly predicted by tne dire 
strengthening effect: over all eight defensir 
conditions, the rank order coefficient of corré 

between immediate 


resistance is 


tion strengthening 
subsequent 
(p —0.38). Hence, the initial 


belief or the amount of induced strengthening 


actually negative 
strength 


is a very poor indicator of conferred resistance 
to subseque nt strong counterarguments. 5om 
treatments (e.g., the refutational defenses) that 
appear to leave the beliefs relatively weak 
actually confer on them hidden reserves 
resistance, while other treatments (e.g., tl 
supportive defenses) that seem to have n 
strengthened the beliefs have actually left ther 
“paper tigers.”’ 

The supportive vs. refutational manipula- 
tion in this study is quite similar to the one- vs 
two-sided argument manipulation in previous 
studies (Hovland, Lumsdaine, & Sheffield 
1949; Lumsdaine & Janis, 1953). 
sided condition is much the same as our suppor- 
tive; their two-sided condition is, however, 


[heir one- 


less close analog to our refutational. W 
their two-sided defense involved the supportive 


arguments plus some lesser mention of counter- 


) 


arguments either unsupported or refuted, ¢ 
refutational defense involved no supportive 
arguments, only some mention of counterargu- 
ments with detailed refutations thereof. Tht 
obtained superiority of the refutational defens 
in this study suggests that the previously fou! d 
superiority of the two-sided messages may hav 
been due sole ly to their having pre-€ xposed the 


subjects to the weakened counterarguments 
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hout the concomitant exposure to the 


nr 


yorting arguments having been necessary 


Whether the concomitant presentation of the 


nr 
“rt 


rting arguments does confer any addi- 


nal effect, and under what circumstances 


re 


xample, before or after orintermingled with 
weakened counterarguments—remains a 


yestion for subsequent research. 


r 


here are theoretical reasons for not gene ral- 


ng the obtained immunizing superiority of 


' 


. 


rives from the type of belief used, name 


refutational over the supportive defense 


‘ond certain of the conditions that obtained 
the present experiment. One such restriction 


ly, 


se culturally regarded as being truisms 


me 


st beyond debate. Beliefs of this type are 
most likely to have been overprotected 


inst counterarguments in the past and, 


lating pre-exposure to weakened forms of 


particularly in need of resistance- 


unterarguments before massive exposure 


strong forms. The moderation of less ex- 


me beliefs may result from the obscurity or 


importance of the issue or, in the case of an 


mn. 


PT 


portant issue, to the person’s having per- 


ed reasons both for and against the belief. 


the latter case, the person should be more 


nce, 
atively less effective than we found with 


ured for strong counterarguments and, 


¢ 


the refutational defense may prove 


tially extreme beliefs 


\ 


further restriction on the generality of the 


nunizing superiority of the refutational 


lelense derives from the time parameters of 


present study. Immunizing effectiveness 
measured over the very brief interval of 48 


urs. Presumably conferred immunity dissi- 


with time so that the effectiveness of all 
litions would diminish as the interval be- 
1+} 


en the defensive treatments and the presen- 


e¢ 


An 


lense derives from the fact that in the present 


m of the strong counterarguments length- 


1. The question remains whether there 


t be different decay rates depending on 
he immunity was conferred. 

ther reservation about the obtained 
inizing effectiveness of the refutational 


+ 


the strong counterarguments subse- 


Uy presente d to the subjec t were the very 


rarguments previously refuted in_ the 


ensive session. The question arises whether 
relutational defense has any general im- 


_ 


#*) 
w 
o>) 


munizing effect—lessening the subsequent 
belief-weakening impact not only of strong 
forms of the same counterarguments but of 
alternate counterarguments as well. Once again 
the medical field supplies an analogy in the 
question of whether inoculation with a weak- 
ened form of one strain of a virus produces 
immunity to other strains as well. At least two 
possible bases for expecting a _ generalized 
immunity effect from exposure to refutational 
arguments can be suggested. First, pre-expo- 
sure to the weakened counterargument may, 
by making the subject more aware of the 
vulnerability of his belief, stimulate him to 
develop supporting arguments and to think 
up and refute other counterarguments. Second, 
the earlier experience of seeing some counter- 
arguments refuted may lessen the impressive- 
ness of all subsequently-received counterargu- 
ments against the belief. 

rhe refutational defense used in the present 
experiment constitutes just one example of a 
larger class, namely, immunization by pre- 
exposure to the counterarguments in weakened 
forms, thus stimulating, without overwhelm- 
ing, the subject’s defenses before he is exposed 
to strong forms of the counterarguments. The 
counterarguments might be weakened during 
the inoculation treatment by less drastic 
procedures than the explicit refutations used 
here. They might, for example, be presented as 
emanating from a negatively valenced source 
or as endorsed by a negative reference group. 
Or opposition to them might be registered as 
coming from the subject’s peer groups, or 


prestige figures, or the general consensus. 


Alternatively, these counterarguments might 
simply be stated without supporting evidence 
or with patently specious supporting evidence. 
Use of these alternative treatments involving 
pre-exposure to arguments that are weakened 
less completely than the explicit refutation 
carries the risk that the counterarguments 
might be so strongly presented in the im- 
munizing session that they actually weaken 
the belief. On the other hand, the exposure to 
somewhat stronger forms than used in this 
experiment might be more stimulating to the 
person’s defenses, and thus develop greater 
resistance to a subsequent massive dose of 
counterarguments. 


[This question, concerning the optimal 
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strength of exposure to counterarguments 
during the immunizing session, raises a theoret- 
ical issue regarding the underlying mechanism 
of the immunity conferred. (The same issue 
also arose in the discussion of the specific ity 
of the conferred immunity—whether just 
against the same counterarguments to which 
pre-exposed, or others as well.) One possible 
mechanism is that pre-exposure strengthens 
the belief by stimulating the subje ct to develop 


supporting arguments for maintaining his 
belief. Alternatively, the prior experience of 
seeing the weakness of counterarguments may 
lessen the perceived credibility of the later 
strong forms of counterarguments. If the 
former mechanism is paramount, pre-exposure 
to relatively strong counterarguments (up to 
the point of strength where they begin to over- 
whelm, rather than stimulate the subject’s 
defenses) would be optimal. If the latter 
mechanism is the more important, then the 
more weakened the counterarguments during 
the pre-exposure, the greater the conferred 
immunity. 

Effects of Requiring Participation 

The superiority of the low over high partici- 
pation conditions with respect to both direct 
strengthening and conferred immunity was 
found in all six of the possible independent 
comparisons. Since the direction of this effect 
is so clear-cut and yet might seem unexpected 
in the light of some previous studies on the 
effects of active participation, discussion seems 
in order regarding the postulated mechanisms 
and regarding relevant distinctive features of 
the present study. 

Che hypothesis that the defense of a cultural 
truism would be less effective to the extent that 
the believer is aed s to parti icipate in it 
actively was based on the assumption that the 
believers are poorly prepared for such a task. 
The assumption receives support not only 
from the confirmation of the hypothesis, but 
also from the incidental evidence that the 
obtained participation was very poor in both 
quantity and quality. In the no outline condi- 
tion, the essays were typically very meager. 
About half of the subjects (34 out of the 67) 
in this condition produced only one or no 
defensive argument. In the outline condition, 


the arguments tended to be unelaborated 


reite rations of the points pres¢ nted 


line. The poor quality of tl 
strong impression that the 


1ese essa 


in tne 


defensive sess 


tended to be largely wasted 


condition. Indeed, some su 
that the poorness of the sul 
may have raised doubts in 
garding the validity of his b 

Table 2) that after the 


Festlo 


o 
a4 


yyect s 


his ow! 


eel, in 


subje ct was ca 


YS leaves 


upon without the benefit of any guiding outlir 


to write a defensive essay g 


support of his belief, the 


giving a 


gume 


trong counterarg 


ments reduced the beliefs 1 more th 


defense at all. 


an after 1 


A related basis for the obtained dé triment 


effect of requiring active participation derive 


j 


from the limited time allowed for the defen 
in this study. Given that the person was poor 


prepared to exercise initiative in defending hi 
mechan 


overprotect ed bel iefs, the 


participation task may have ust 


ics Ol 


irped 


needed for elicitation and absorption of 
defensive material itself. Such stimulus-recey 
tion interference due to the requirement 


participation could account 


for the 


of passive reading over active (which requir 


the subject to analyze and 


select 


superiorit 
the cru 


clause in each paragraph, besides reading 


material within an only moderately 
‘tor col 


minute interval). This fac 


] y 


iong 


involved in the obtained superiority of bot 


reading conditions over the 


Despite the quadruple time allowance of 2 


minutes in the writing condi 


ently felt by the subjects to be 


} 


> writing 


tion, it 


for the task than was the 5-mir 


allowed for the reading task 


mental questionnaire, 46 of 
complained about insufficient time for writing 


.Onay 


the 13 


( onditior $ 


Was ap] par 


ute per 
mute per 


} 


less adequat 


yst-exper 


30 subie 


the essay, oa only 18 for the reading tas 
(p < .01, by a chi square test). However, w 
this situation raises the theoretical ques 
whether the writing condition mig! Ds 
relatively more effective should é 
restriction be rem ved, it leaves a clear 

of practical importance: even though t 
allowance was four times as great In the wr 
as in the reading conditions, the writing Cc 
tions still produced less immunity t 


reading. 
Another, alternative int 


obtained superiority of the read 
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, is been suggested by Carl Hovland had initially been rejected. Kelman’s work 
ives 1 personal communication). Hovland sug- (1953) on response restriction, Janis and Kin 
ESS gests that this manipulation may on e affected (1954) and King and Janis’ (1956) work on 
"riing | yerceived source credibility and, hence, (Hov- active rok playing and improvisation, Festin- 
Here ind & Weiss, 1951), the sersneaive impact of ger’s (1957) work on behavioral commitment 
mat defensive messages. Even though no and Lewin’s (1958), and Hovland, Campbell, 
a oi plicit indication of message source was given and Brock’s (1957) work on public decision all 
nat any of the immunization communications, furnish instances of the indoctrination value 
_ ere was probably a strong tendency for the of overt participation. Likewise, practitioners 
uu bject to assume that the essays presented of consent engineering, including essay contest 
; r reading came from a high prestige source sponsors, evangelists, indoctrinators of pris- 
rargu since the ir subjec t matter was rather technical oners-of war, etc. have long been ac ting on the 
er I { involved specialized information, and, postulate that overt participation increases 
stically, they were well organized and opinion change. In these previous instances, 
ae terate. Sitice in the writing conditions, the however, the defended belief is rather disparate 
- guments came from the subject himself (who from the subject’s own initial belief whereas 
=r b Was likely to be well aware of his lack of com- in the case of the cultural truisms used in this 
_ etence in the area) they were unlikely to gain experiment the subject tends to be in such 
ng i s much from source credibility as in the read- completé initial agreement with the proposition 
. g ondition. Even in the writing-from-out- that little potential remains for further in- 
; condition in which the arguments were ternalization from the active participation 
: resented to the subject, they were presented Also, in the studies cited the active participa- 
oe ( vats style that quite likely detracted tion requirement usually came just after the 
nat r eir prestigefulness. The factor of source subject received a persuasive message that 
w restige may at least partially explain the served as a guide for his participation. 
~ ined superiority of the reading over writ- A second line of research, from the learning 
— g conditions. However, this explanation area, also suggests that it would be unwise to 
gt yunts less adequately than does the earlier generalize the present finding of a detrimental 
Bs . ne for the findings in ee ee effect from active participation beyond the case 
ments (discussed below) of the tn sae effect. of infrequently argued beliefs. The classi 


ose studies active partic ipation was found study by Gates (1917) and several subsequent 
‘ nom 














cof augment persuasi ve effectiveness even studies have demonstrated that a greater 
igh the expe riments do not differ greatly amount ol learning occurs under conditions 
rT he present one in Fr gard to source- of active recitation than of pas ive reading 
ily Since opinion cl ange is positively related to 
Ci * 
nN opr wing » ao > -- 
ner In S neral ng tl - obtained neg ati ve rela message comprehension (McGuire, 1957), the 
: n between wunizing effecti SS al i 
je a in - er Pe hy ¥ ind Gates study suggests that active p: 
d mount of active participation in the defense, : Par t 
‘iting ) ' — rae in the defense would produce grea 
s important to note that the present study , 7 
t Ae : 2 big | . Sabai ; - ening ol the belief. That the op] 
volved beliefs with which the subject was in ; ; pe 9 
W = | ; 1: was found Is not surprising In view of the type 
ete agreement at the outset and which : poy) : ’ 
2 ie . . . of material involved in the present participa- 
re practically unquestioned in his om ur 
TON thet +} Ls 4: " tion task. Since the subjects were unpracticed in 
ee i e subject was unpracticed in their 5 ; “gram . é 
I re re two line of research that defending the beliefs, the task was difficult and 
[ cll W iil Ss Ol SCaATCTI Lilat 
> 1 us to expect that the relative value of ac- they were on an early s¢ gment of the learning 
. a ; ; — nT oe Ad = » ths Reem 
rticipation would be greater in the case CUrve, conditions under which the learning 
troversial. frequently argued beliefs of contribution of active participation has been 
r ial strength. found to be small or even negative (Kimble & 
\ number of studies have shown that in Wulff, 1951; Krueger, 1930). Furthermore, the 
lions forced npliance ive partici iterial was meaningful, which again has been 
} re ¢ oO passive re id I 1 to diminis! he bene It uctive 
e;rse oa ew bDellelr that par cipation Peterson, 1944 
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Interaction Effect 
the 
three 


hypothesis received 
the 


The interaction 
least impressive confirmation of 
predictions. However it received its most sub- 
stantial support when the writing-from-outline 
participation condition, in which both the 
postulated (lack of need for 
extrinsic motivation and danger of overexpo- 
sure to the counterarguments) are operative, is 
contrasted with the other three participation 
conditions. This finding suggests that both 
mechanisms contribute to the effect, since the 
condition in which only one mechanism (lack 
of extrinsic motivation) is operative, writing- 
without-outline, falls between this condition 
and the conditions (reading) in which neither 
mechanism is operative, in regard to the 
superiority of refutational over supportive 


mechanisms 


defense. 

The interaction effect predicted and ob- 
tained in this study cannot be generalized to 
situations that fail to present the refutational 
material in such wise that the subject perceives 
it as a defense of his belief, and not an attack 
on it. 
must be minimized for the present interaction 
effect to occur, that the refutational defense, 
since it mentions the counterarguments at the 
outset, may be misperceived by the subject as 
an attack on his belief.) The basic postulate of 
defense-by-avoidance underlying the present 
study would indicate that where the refuta- 
tional defense is likely to be initially misinter- 
attack on his 


(There is always some danger, which 


preted by the subject as an 
belief, the subject should tend to avoid expos- 
ing himself to it (Janis, 1957). Hence, in such 
ambiguous situations the opposite direction of 
interaction would be predicted, namely, that 
the extrinsic pressure to expose oneself to the 
defensive material, in the requirement of overt 
participation, would be more important with 
the refutational than the supportive defense. 
Such interaction should be increasingly pro- 
nounced as the subject’s confidence in his 
belief 1956; Festinger, 


1957). 


declines (Brodbeck, 


SUMMARY 


It was postulated that people characteris- 
tically defend their beliefs (particularly cul- 
tural truisms) by avoiding exposure to con- 


Witiiam J. McGuire AND DEMETRIOS PAPAGEORGIS 


predicted that the immunizing pretreatments 


tradictory information, with the result that ip 
forced exposure situations these untried beliefs 
prove highly vulnerable to persuasion. Sinc¢ 
the person is unmotivated to develop a defens: 

of his belief to the extent that he considers it 
invulnerable, it was hypothesized that suct 





beliefs are more effectively immunized against 
persuasion by pre-exposure to counterargu- 
ments (in a weakened form that stimulates, 
without overcoming, the receiver’s defenses 
than by pre-exposure to arguments supporting 
the belief. Second, since the person is un- 
practiced in the defense of such beliefs, it was 


would lose effectiveness to the extent that they 
required the person to participate actively, 
without guidance, in the defense. Finally an 
interaction effect was predicted such that the ? 
detrimental effect of requiring active participa- 
tion is greater with the defense involving pre- 
exposure to the counterarguments than wit 
the supportive defense. 

The subjects were 130 college freshmen wh 
took part in two experimental sessions. In the } 
first, they received immunizing treatments or 
various strongly held health beliefs. Type of 
defense (pre-exposure vs. supportive) and 
amount of participation in the defense were 
varied orthogonally. The subjects’ beliefs were 
then measured to ascertain the direct effects of 
the defensive treatments. In the second session, 
the subjects were exposed to strong counter- } 
arguments on both immunized and nonin- 
munized beliefs and then the final beliefs were 
measured to ascertain the comparative im- 
munizing effectiveness of the defensive treat- 








ments. 
Both of the predicted main order effects wer 
confirmed at the .001 level. Some support (? f 
.08) was also found for the predicted interac- 
tion effect. The defensive treatments, besides 
conferring immunity against subsequent cou! 
terarguments, also had an immediate dir 
strengthening effect on the beliefs (p Ol 
but the amount of direct strengthening was , 
predictive of the latent resistance to counte! 
arguments conferred by these treatments 
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AFFECTIVE 


University of Chicago 


number of writers interested in under- 

standing abnormality have clearly 

implied that unexpected occurrences 
are anxiety-provoking (Fenichel, 1945; Kelly, 
1955; Sullivan, 1954). That this is too extreme 
a position is suggested by Hebb’s (1955) dis- 
cussion of the pleasantness of mild risk-taking 
and gambling. McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, 
and Lowell (1953) have incorporated both 
possibilities in their hypothesis that a small 
discrepancy between expectancy and occur- 
rence arouses positive affect leading to ap- 
proach behavior, while a large discrepancy 
arouses negative affect leading to avoidance 
behavior. Their emphasis is on the degree of 
difference between what is expected and what 
actually occurs, or on the unexpectedness of the 
occurrence. 

McClelland et al. (1953) have interpreted a 
number of findings at the animal as well as at 
the human level in terms of their hypothesis, 
and George and Bonney (1956) found it useful 
in explaining results obtained by Siipola 
(1950) in an investigation of emotional reac- 
tions to color on the Rorschach. Bindra and 
Spinner’s results (Bindra, 1959) also may be 
interpreted as consistent with this position. 
They found that exposure to a greatly changed 
form of a familiar stimulus situation produced 
grooming in rats, while exposure to an only 
moderately changed form produced sniffing 
and While the latter behaviors 


resemble approach in that they are directed 


locomotion. 


toward the stimulus situation, the former is 


perhaps more reasonably considered avoidance 


as it is not directed toward the situation. 
Presumably, the greatly changed situation 


was more unexpected than was the less greatly 
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changed one. That the explanatory value 
McClelland’s position has not been unequivo- 
cally established is indicated by results such as 
those reported by Kenny (1955). His study 
appreciation of joke endings as a function 
their unexpectedness is only partially consist. 
ent with this position. 
McClelland et al. (1953) 
when expectancy and occurrence do not differ 
there is no affective arousal and no behavior 
that can be characterized as approach 
avoidance, unless the behavior is caused bh 
some other affect-arousing property of 
situation. However, completely expected situa- 
tions at least sometimes seem to lead to bore- 
dom, anger, or avoidance. For example, Kar- 


] ‘ 
also state that 





sten (1928) reported that the effects of « 
tinued repetition of the same activity includ } 
an increase in emotional outbursts, the tend- | 
ency to vary the task and concentrate o 
something else, and the attractiveness of ot! 
activities. It is proposed that both great 
unexpected and completely expected situatior 
arouse negative affect, while moderately 
expected situations arouse positive affect. This 
statement would apply most clearly in situ 
tions in which rewards and punishments, 
usually conceptualized, are at a minimun 
This paper reports the test of some | ypol 
ses following from the proposition } ist 
A number of 
must be considered before procee 





definitions and 

lh, 
experiment. As the expectancy is based 
temporal or sequential relationships 
events, the more precise term serie 

will be employed instead of stimulus situal 
A series of events is a group of stim 
form, or are arranged in, 
some temporal principle. A repetitive series > 


eAar - no 
an order act 5 





consists of events that are similar to, 
the same sequence as, those of prev 
series. The occurrence of two or more 


sive series that do not differ constitutes 


vironmental regularity. A nonrepetitive 
previous series ! ' 


one that differs from the 


order of events, content, or both. The o 


rence of a nonrepetitive series following ¢ 
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y is called environmental the No Prediction group. The remaining group did not 


” : predict and did not rience regularity. Included for 
hange constituted by a Preeict ane @ a ec 0 





' "Ths . . 1-5 control purposes, it was called the No Regularity group. 
titive series refers to the aiterence 






PDE 
“| 
P 1th we: = . , 
vet and the repetitive series it follows. Environmental Regularity 
expectancy is the cognitive representation ' : 
. : sa} = . Che experimental treatment described in this, and 
= my ec whi nermits predict - ; ; 
. series of events, which permits prediction — ¢y¢ following section is summarized in Table 1. As they 
ilue it e order in which the events occur. turned the pages ol their book! | subjects en 
° } . —- Po we . . 1} 1 Cunt ates 
quiv In the experiment reported below, an ini- countered nine stems. In all booklet hirst stem was 


preceded by at least one number. The unit formed by 


such as ily novel series of events was repeated a 
udv of mmber of times (environmental regularity). 


the numbers antecedent to it was 


‘ ‘ 


the first stem an 


considered to be the first series of events. Each of the 




















10! is a series IS re peated, its unexper tedness —¢ xt seven stems was separated from the preceding stem 
onsist- should decrease. The first hypothesis to be by at least one number. The units formed each of 
“tp, series is repeated, affective these stems and the numbers separating it from the 
. “Vs preceding stem were also considered to be series of 
e tl ative, becomes positive, and 
, : rt, } events 
* hea Nec rat > oO ) ter ni} rT —" 7 6 
differ en becomes negative again. After a number The first series experienced by the subjects in the 
havior series repetitions, a final series of events was Prediction and No Prediction groups consisted of a 
ich or resented. This final series was repetitive (no number, a number, and a stem, in that orc his 
, *.° Ss I was ret ted in the 1 t sev series Jot} 
sed by , inge) for some subjects, and nonrepetitive *“auence wa epeated in the next seven series. Both 
> oe , i. , . groups experienced environmental regularity during 
f the vironmental change) for other subjects. Of ' £4] . 
: : : © 2 , ; this part of the experiment. 
| situa ' e latter subjects, some experienced a relia No two consecutive series experienced by subjects of 
» bore- vely large degree of change, while others’ the No Regularity group had the same sequence of 
7 . . ‘ | — : . / y 
. Kar- erienced a relatively small degree of change. events. Hence, this group did not experience environ 
} ’ “Af Ls mental regularity. For each subject, the number of 
f con- | rger the degree of change present in the - 
3 ld | events (numbers) antecedent to the stem in each of 
series. the more unexner r= ™ 
- : . uncap ; sialthat peas ee the first eight series was chosen at random from between 
1 hvnothesis to be tested is that ' aa me oP 
ter bs Ypotnesis to de CSLCE > Lilet one and six, with the restrictions that no series with 
ite or uo! of no change, and of relatively the same number of antecedent events sho ippear 
: ’ . ‘ nm thr ‘ ; +} ; ; ; t+ th 
other r ce e of cl inge are a sociated with I e than three Ui n the eight " 1 iat the 
} j umber « ntececd¢ events through the f t eight 
~ g VE ect while 1 re } ‘ lv sn | degree 
aN 4 7. : St sho equal he same sum for subje s of the 
lat re is associated \ Nn po ive atrect Pre ‘ 1 al No Predic . Ds 


ale bs and Instructions SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT 





aan the beginning tl ex rit _ | NNS NNS NS 
vas provided with a booklet, of whic! NNS NNS NNNS 
rst page and the last two pages were blank. On 3 NNS NNS NNS 


t er The subjects were t that 5 NNS NNS NNS 
e ere part ee i ary mnletion tasi ( NNS NNS NS 
ever that ¢ ,' , o nace of th let } 7 NNS NNS NNNS 

= titie 8 NNS NNS NS 


t ¢ plete the sent einany ma C : f} : 
’ lso tol hat 1 l s yu 
t these ha been lude spacers . 
ser Fy = . \ B ( D 
é that they might rest when t 


»-hegenen 9 NNS NS or S or NNS 














WwW} . ’ 1 
\ : " gy i ecelve oni these instructions, NNNS NNNNS 
t group was also asked to predict the occu 
events. TI this by writing a * The number of events antecedent to t each of the 
: ri S ets on the ott 1 of ear ste t series w lete | | i n this 
ries ' group. An exar of one suc i at 
oy g vhat type of event they thought . ' - 
. . | esent k number, w € > re € t St ace 
C> > ‘ As w ¢ es ed below, this group < ; 
° ‘ . ‘ snan olied of 
. ( ul reguiari It wa illed the } was subdivided into f } Ea the 
] group. One ol the ther tw ) groups that dix s of a group received a different ve f the final 


| 
I 
} 





edict also experienced regularity It was calle 
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Environmental Change 


‘ 


I ollowing the first eight series, all subje cts received a 
final series. Each group was subdivided into Subgroups 
A (8 subjects), B (16 subjects), C (16 subjects), and D 


(8 subjects 


group received a dif 


Each subgroup in a 
ferent version of the final series (treatment). Treatment 
O was a series consisting of a number, a number, and a 
stem, in that order. Subgroup A of each group received 
this treatment. It constituted no change (a continuation 
of regularity) for the subjects of the Prediction and No 
Prediction had the 


order as, and were similar to, those of previous series. 


groups, because its events same 
Treatment 1 consisted of either a number followed by a 
stem, or of three numbers and a stem in succession (i.e., 
number, number, number, stem). In each group, one 
half of Subgroup B received the former series, while 
the other half Treatment 1 
constituted one degree of change for the subjects of the 
Prediction and No Prediction groups, because the stem 
was displaced either one position forward or backward 


from its usual position. Treatment 2 consisted of either a 


received the latter series 


stem alone, or of four numbers and a stem in succession 
In each group, one-half of Subgroup C the 
former series, while the other half received the latter 


rec eived 
series. This treatment constituted two degrees of change 
for the subje cts of the Prediction and the No Prediction 
groups, because the stem was displaced either two 
positions forward or backward from its usual position 

In the Prediction and No Prediction groups, Sub 
groups A, B, and C experienced, respectively, 0, 1, and 
2 degrees of change in order of events. Although the 
comparable subgroups of the No Regularity group 
received the same treatments during the final series, 
they did not experience environmental change as it has 


been defined because they had not previously experi 


enced regularity 

rreatment 3 consisted of two numbers and a stem in 
succession, but the stem was printed in much larger 
type than had been the case previously. Included for 
exploratory purposes, this treatment was experienced 
by Subgroup D of each group. While the subjects of the 
Prediction and No Prediction group who received this 
treatment experienced no change in order of events, 
there was a change in size of one of the events 


Stimuli 

The specific numbers presented to each subject were 
selected at random from those between 10 and 57, with 
the restriction that no subject should experience any 
number more than once. The stems utilized in the first 
eight series were “In winter,” “The stranger,” “When 
he heard,” “I feel,” ““Americans,” “He thought,” “My 
memories,” and “When John met.” The order of presen 
tation of the stems was determined by an 8 X 8 latin 
square with the property that each stem was followed 
by each other stem only once throughout the eight 
possible orders. Each subject in a group was assigned 
one of the eight orders in such a manner that every 
subject experiencing a particular final series had re 
ceived a different order. The stem “Bill seemed’’ was 
utilized in the final series for all subjects 

During the experiment, the experimenter sat behind 
the subjects and timed the exposure of stimuli with a 
stopwatch. The subjects of the No Prediction and No 


SALVATORE 


R. Mapp! 


Regularity groups wer« n the signal to turn the; 


giv 


l 
after 30 seconds in the case of stems, and after 10 « 
onds in the case of numbers. The subjects of 


Prediction group were given an additional 5 seconds | 


stimulus in which to predict 


Minimization of Rewards and Punishments 


As discussed earlier, the effects of the unexpecte 


tone should be most apr 


of the series upon afiective 
when the other 


minimum. | 


affect-arousing properties 


*otential rewards were minimize 


lid not conver 


following manner 
with the subjects, nor did 


the experimenter 
he mention such matters a 
the importance of either their participation or 
The $1.00 each subject 


nt itself 





experin received. wh 


it was a reward, cannot be considered to have had 


ferential effects upon the various aspects of the su 


performance. Potential punishments wet 








ensuring the subject’s anonymity, by putting 
ipation essentially on a voluntary basis, and by testir 
him as part of a group. In addition, the instructions 


not particularly ego involving, and an attempt 





made to select nonthreatening stems. Nonetheless 

source of reward and punishment was the poss 

significance of a particular stem for a particular su 
: : 


The control of this factor will 


be discussed iater 


Measure of Unexpectedness 
a series becomes less 


that a 
that it diff 


It has been assumed that 


and nonre} 


expected as it is repeated, 








series is unexpected to the degree 
the repetitive series it follows. In this experiment 
accuracy of predic tion can therefore be consideré 
Such a 


l measure Can 


ip as a whole by computing 


index of unexpectedness 
tained for 
the percentage of inaccuracy in predicting the ever 
a particular For 
is based on the proportion of inaccurat > 
to the total number of predictions mad 





he prediction gro 


comprising series any series 
percentage 
predictions 
the group. 

No such measure was available for the N 
tions and No Regularity groups. However, a v 
rect check on the assumptions was available. Following 
the experiment, all subjects were asked to indicat 
whether they had found it possible to anticipate when 
there would be a stem on the next page, and to st 


Pre 





~ 


he ster 


possible, how many numbers preceded the 
each series but the last } 


Measure of Affective Tone 


The sentence completions were used as inaicants 
affective tone. This usage appears reasonable, as B 
field (1950) has shown that pleasant and un} 


word 


san ) 
moods determine the affective value of asso 
tions. It was assumed that the affect evidenced 0 


given sentence completion would be a functior 





significance of the particular stem for that sub) 
the degree of unexpectedness associated with the ser 
of which the stem was a part. Investigation ol the s 
ond factor alone was permitted by the counter I 


of stem position, the assignment of stem 


subjects at random, 
and subgroup only. | 


and the analysis of data g 





tne ve one was considered to Vv i ga hve 
r 10 scale with 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 rey n espe 
é S gly negative affect, slightly negative affect 

al t, slightly positive affect, and strongly posi 





ject. On the basis of pilot study data, four such 











point « ensions of afiectively-determined 

nis t—to be described——were isolated. Each sentence 

‘ was scored for aflect on the dimensions 

it, and the resulting scores were combined 

t score for that completion These 

were used in testing hypotheses 

ca yosite afiect score w isslgne as follows 

“: etion to which none of the dimensions was 
itters 


eived a composite affect score of 3. If only 
ension applied to a completion, the completion 
riven the affect score obtained on that dimension 
ever, a completion could occasionally be scored 
the positive and negative poles of the one 


ying to it. If the intensity involved in 














— hscores was the same (i.e., 1 and 5, or 2 and 4), the 
) tion was given the composite affect score of 3 
' positive and negative scores did not agree in 
7 in nsity (e.g., 1 and 4), the composite affect score was 
me 1 in the direction of the stronger of the two 
ar . example given, the final score would be 2 
. two dimensions were relevant to a par 
mpietion These cases were treated, in effect, 
completion had been scored toward both the 
negative pole of one dimension 

ension of expected outcome (negative pole is 

Y n is optimism) was relevant 
$ or condition was reierred 
le he completion, regardless ol 
e! nit of time involved. Completions scored on this 
¢ nsion include “J feel that the world will end in 
flect score of 1) and “Americans will 

ev numph over the forces of Russia affect score of 5 
es, U i imension Of evaivelson (uniavorable evaluation 
} ible evaluation) was relevant whenever the com 

nade ndicated a point of view concerning a situation 
ir person. Completions scored on this dimension 

Pre 1 He t ight the experiment was honsense 
ry it at score of 1), and “Bill seemed to be in favor of 
wing elg | affect score of 5 The di 
interest lifference-enthusiasm is 

‘ henever there was me indication of the 
state } t's involvement in the task, or in the subject 
stem i tter of the completion. Completions scored on this 

} clude, “J fee ed” (affect score of 1 

y nier | ve iclive nh Work and play 

5 rl nension ol descriplion (agree 

Sagret ible description was relevant 

- ’ the completion escribed persons, conditions, 
$B s vents, whether real or hypothetical. Completions 
— - é ide “The stranger had a 
= e of | I ] inter the snov 
yet gh tl e¢ ing everything with a 
a i I é score of 5 rhe 

’ . easant feeling 

ene the subject 

to e of others 

in He 
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disturbances, such as failure 


erasures, and cross-outs, W 





vere indications ol 
strongly unpleasant feelings.* 

The composite affect scores attributed to comple 
tions by the experimenter were used to test hypothe ses. 
While scoring a particular completion, the experimenter 
did not know the group or subgroup to which it be 
longed, or (with the exception of completions involving 
the stem “Bill seemed,” which was only used during the 
fina] series) during which of the nine series it had been 
written. In order to check reliability, the completions 


trained 





were scored by another person who, although 





by the experimenter, had no knowledge of the design of 


the experiment or of the hypotheses being teste: 


RESULTS 
Interscorer Reliability 


The product-moment correlation between 
the composite affect scores attributed to the 
separate sentence completions by each of the 
scorers was .91, indicating that the scoring 
system is suffi iently objec tive to be « mploy ed 
ett ec tively. 


Environmental Regularity 


The percentage of inaccurate predictions 
made by the prediction group in each of the 
first eight series in succession was 76, 47, 33, 
16, 16, 10, 10, and 6. The decrement in inac- 
curacy that occurred during this period of 
regularity is significant at the .001 level 
(x? 62.88; dj 7). These results indicate 
that in this group the unexpectedness of the 
first series decreased as it was repeated 

Comparable data are not available for the 
rect check 


on the assumption that regularity reduces 


other two groups. However, an ind 


unexpectedness can be made. Forty-one of 48 
subjects in the prediction group correctly an- 
swered the question concerning how many 
numbers had immediately preceded each stem 
but the last (x? 22.68; p < .001). In the No 
Prediction group, 37 of 48 subjects answered 
correctly (x? = 13.02; p < .001). These results 
suggest that the conditions of the ¢ kperime nt 
were sufficient to establish an expectancy tor 
both of these groups This questior 
adequate basis for comparison of the groups 
experiencing regularity and the No Regularity 
group, because the subjects of the latter group 
ould not answer correctly by stating iny 


single number. But the question concerning 


the ability to anticipate stems doe provide 


For a more complete des iplion of Ul oring 


system, including exampk ee Maddi (1959 
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some basis for comparison. In the No Regu- 


larity group, 8 of 48 subjects felt that they 
could anticipate stems. In 42 of 
48 subjects in the Prediction group, and 38 of 
48 subjects in the No Prediction group felt 
that they could anticipate stems. The corre- 
sponding 2 X 2 contingency table yields a chi 
.001), suggesting 
not 
in the 


contrast, 


square value of 62.33 (p 
that conditions of the experiment 
sufficient to establish 
No Regularity group. Taken together, these 
results that both tl Prediction 
and No Prediction groups environmental regu- 


vere 


an expec tanc y 


uggest in 1€ 


larity reduced the unexpectedness of the series 
that was repeated. 
i the design of the 


An assumption implicit in 
expt riment is that the period of regularity 
lasted long enough to reduce unexpectedness 


f 


to a near-minimal value. As the inaccuracy of 


prediction on the eighth series was 6%, this 
assumption seems warranted for the Prediction 
group. There are no comparable data for the 


No Prediction 


only a small difference between these two 


group. However, there was 
groups in the number of subjects who could 
correctly answer the question concerning how 
had immediately 
each stem but the last. The 2 & 2 


table comparing the Prediction and No Pre- 
| 


many numbers preceded 


contingency 


diction groups with respect to correctness of 


ion hi square value ot 0.62 
he assumption is 


predict yields a ¢ 
(p > 
warranted for the No Prediction group as well. 

Figure 1 the 


mean affect scores and number of 


/ 


5), suggesting that t 


shows relationship between 


series e@x- 


perien ed. The affect curves provi le a test ol 
the first hypothesis, which states that as the 
seric i repeated, affective tone is initially 
negative, becomes positive, and then be 


both 


consistent 


comes negative again. The curves of 


groups experiencing regularity are 


with this hypothesis, while the curve of the 
No Regularity group is not 

The procedure followed in determining 
whether the curvilinearity shown in the data 
of the groups experiencing regularity could 
have occurred by chance was essentially that 
of comparing the two highest points on each 


ither side of 


group, the 


curve wit 


wo points one 
them.’ For the Prediction 


on the third 





cores 
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AFFECTIVI 


yee expectancy in the Prediction 
40: p < O01) 


tion group (¢ = 2.17; df 


group 
and the No 
40): p < .05) 


2.80: df 


se results indicate that in both groups, 
urvilinearity could not very likely have 
irred by chance alone. 

e peak of the Prediction group’s affect 
occurred in the third series, during 
the group was inaccurate in 33% of its 
While 


reased to 6% during the next five series, 


tions. inaccuracy of prediction 
tive tone went from positive to negative. 
ile inaccuracy of prediction decreased from 
during first 
went from 


to 33 the three series 


tive tone negative to positive. 


affect curve of the group can be under- 


n terms of the proposed effects of de- 
g levels of series unexpectedness upon 
tive i r 
ronmen /} ge 
r rents 0, 1, and 2 in the ninth series 
ed 0, 1, and 2 degrees of ch ge 
events for the Prediction group. The 
ges I u urate predi ions I 
g Tre nents 0, 1, and 2, were, 8, 42, and 
resp vely his tren p i I 


{ imption that the eries 1S re 
CLE the iarger the degree ol « nge 
y + +} 
at divect teat of the nd hypoth 
Ves ¢ in alfect score S ( 
. , 
if ents 0, 1, and 2 in the Serie 
Ss eacn 1 n wou 
I ( a ¢ rere! 
1 } t 
n UCC Cqguatead ivi \ ( 
( eries. A mort urate 
r S of the var : 
S nv¢ ves | I n out 
$ ol r level « flect. This was done 
: - 
y nsubpr ITé¢ ore Oo! 
rie I 5s score on tne nai ser 
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Ton! 


asted long enough to reduce unexpectedness 
value. 
period of regularity, affect should be in the 
The 


repetitive series (i.e., no change) should pro- 


to a near-minimal Following such a 


negative range. occurrence of another 


duce negative change in affect. The occurrence 
of a moderate degree of change should produce 
positive affective change, while a large degree 
of change should produce negative affective 
change. 
Figure 2 shows the relationship between 
mean difference scores and Treatments 0, 1, 
and 2, which represent, respectively, 0, 1, and 
2 degrees of change in order of events for the 


No Prediction The 


difference between the means associated with 


Prediction and groups. 


0 and 1 degrees of change was significant in the 
Prediction group (¢ 2.09; df 22; p < .05), 
and in the No Prediction group (/ 2.09: 
df 22: p < .05). The difference between the 
means associated with 1 and 2 degrees of 
change w not significant in the Prediction 
group (f 1.44; d/ 30; p > .05), or in the 


4. 
PREDICTION GROUP 
NO PREDICTION GROUP 
NO REGULARITY GROUP 
. 
C 
z 
= 
-—0.5 
4 od — — 
TREATMENTS 
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No Prediction group (¢ 0.33; df 30; and therefore unpleasant. The individual may 
p > .50). Although the curves seem somewhat have feared that he would not function ade- 
consistent with the second hypothesis, part of quately, or that he would disclose embar. 
the data could have occurred by chance. rassing aspects of his personality. Some experi- 
Possibly, the predicted curve might have been — ence with the task may have led to a feeling of 
demonstrated more conclusively if greater mastery, and even enjoyment. After complet. 
degrees of change had been included in the ing even more stems, the task may have be. 
experimental design. The interpretation of the come tedious, and no longer challenging. Whik 
results as somewhat consistent with expecta- such a position would account for the affect 
tion is perhaps strengthened by the lack of curves of the Prediction and No Predictior 
curvilinearity shown by the affective change groups during regularity, it does not explair 
curve of the No Regularity group. the positive affective change that was asso- 

In the Prediction group, 1 degree of change ciated in these groups with 1 degree of change 
was associated with positive affective change, Presumably, completing the final stem was 1 
and with inaccuracy of prediction of 42%. more challenging than completing the sten 


The treatment constituting 2 degrees of before the last. In addition, if such a positior 


change was associated with inaccuracy of 64%, were tenable, the No Regularity group’s affe 
and with negative affective change. The no curve during the first eight series should hay 
change treatment was associated with inac- been similar to the curves of the other tw 
curacy of 8%, and with negative affective groups. 
change. The group’s affective change curve It will be recognized that the correct 
can be understood in terms of the proposed incorrect predictions made by the Predictior 
effects of increasing levels of series unexpected- group can be considered mild rewards 
ness upon affective tone. punishments, respectively. During environ- 
Treatment 3, which constituted a change in’ mental regularity, the frequency of rewards 
physical characteristics of the series, was pre- increased, while that of punishments decreased 
sented to the subjects of Subgroup D in each That the curve of affect did not remain in the 
group. The mean difference scores for Sub- positive range once having become positive 
group D in the Prediction, No Prediction, and indicates the difficulty of explaining the results 
No Regularity groups were 1.38, 1.25, and of this experiment in terms of reinforcement 
—0.25, respectively. Each of these means was_ theory. Of course, the rewards and punish- 
compared to the Subgroup A mean in its ments were probably very mild. If accurat 
group. The resulting differences are significant prediction had been more important to t 


in the case of the first mean (¢ 2.26; df 14; subjects, the group curve might 
p < .05), and the second mean (é 2.17; become negative again after so fe 
df 14; p < .05), but not in the case the _ of the series. 
Jast mean (t = 1.67; df = 14; p > .10). Although it has been assume 
é effects of the unexpectedness of the 
DISCUSSION are most clear when rewards and pur 
The results obtained during environmental as usually conceptualized, are at 
regularity are consistent with the proposition it need not be concluded that the unexpé 
that both greatly unexpected and completely ness factor is trivial in determining ffe 
expected situations arouse negative affect, tone. Results reported by Spector (1956) sug 


while moderately unexpected situations arouse gest that the positive affective tor 


positive affect. The results obtained during by a rewarding event can be enhanc 





environmental change are less clearly in sup- event is also relatively unexpect Using 
port of this position. Additional investigation procedure in which small group 
involving a wider range of change would be task to perform, he found t among 
useful. subjects who received “pro 

An alternative explanation of the results of | who had perceived t! is rewarding ev 
this experiment would involve the assumption in probability responded wit! gi 
that the task of completing sentences may than did those who had perceive 1 it g 
have initially been experienced as threatening, probability. The nature of the interac! 

















AFFECTIVE 


veen the affect pr »duced by the unexpec ted- 


f the situation and by its reward value 


serves further study. 


SUMMARY 


his experiment concerned affective tone 


ring environmental regularity and change. 


groups experienced environmental regu- 


ity, which consisted of eight presentations 


ninitially novel series of events. Following 
the various subgroups within each group 
erienced different versions of a final series 
vents. Each of the 


rent degree of change in order of events 


versions constituted a 


ntrol group received the same number of 


ries as did the other two groups, but did not 


perience environmental regularity in that 


order of events in each successive series 


is different from that of the preceding series. 


e last stimulus in each series was a sen- 


ace completion stem. As there were nine 


all, each subject perceived nine sen- 


es In 


stems. The subjects were instructed to 


mplete the stems whenever they encoun- 


1 them in the course of the experiment. 
completions were used as indicants of 


live tone. 


The results indicated that as the series was 


uted with 


} 


vated (environmental affec- 


became posi- 


regularity R 
ne was initially negative, 
and then became negative again. The 
concerning the effects of 
inge in order of events was that the rela- 


rest finding 

moderate degree of change was 
affective change in the positive 
tion. The results are somewhat consistent 


assoO- 


ad 
—_ 
wn 


TONI 


with the proposition that greatly unexpected 
and completely expected situations arouse 


negative affect, while moderately unexpected 


arouse positive affect 
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THE EFFECTS OF FRUSTRATION AND ANXIETY 
ON OVERT AGGRESSION! 
JACK E. HOKANSON 
Florida State University 


HIS study is aimed at investigating some’ gressive act. This type of approach s} 
of the direct, physical resultants of provide more direct tests of frustration ageres 
experimentally aroused anger. For this sion hypotheses as they apply to overt, phys 
purpose three major variables are considered: cal hostility, and permit a more detai 
\ the degree of frustration, the retaliatory powers analysis of the physical dimensions of aggre: 
of the frustrator, and subject differences in — sive behavior. 


apparent readiness to express aggression. Each 

of these variables have been dealt with by METHOD 

Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears The aim of this study was to establish, in a 

(1939) in their original formulation of the ‘oty setting, some of the conditions af 

frustration aggression hypotheses, and the ‘“*Pressien ——— physical aggression. Subjects v 
presented with the folk 


ee ok ; ‘ . wing series of events: They 
empirical findings with respect to these factors jeg ; 


o believe that this was an experiment on th 


have been recently reviewed by Berkowitz physiological concomitants of intellectual perfor 


(1958). informed that if they did not fully cooperate 
oo 6 ° ° . ; leased the merimenter nv other wav. the evs 
While most investigations support the Pleased the experimenter in any other wa : 
: , . i — menter could punish them by administering an electr 
hypotheses put forth in Frustration and Ag- , 
- : wee 3 : _° shock (retaliatory anxiety manipulati 
egression, a general limitation of these studies  jnsulted by the experimenter for a presu 
involves the measuring devices employed. performance on an intellectual tas! 
Typically, “overt aggre ssion”’ is measured by nipulation); given an opportunity to hurt tl 


, . . . menter physically by giving him electric sho 
means of questionnaire responses, ratings, or ™*)\*t Physically 5% 

° é‘ ‘ an : rg wen rhe manipulations of anxiety an 
interviews concerning feelings of uniriendii- 





‘ control conditions in which the subiects we 
ness toward the frustrator, and a number of treated. and in the overall design. these 
indices representing displaced aggression are orthogonal to each other. A third, subject v 
e.g., doll play and TAT content. Such ques- thogonal to these. Subjects were divide 
. ° "4 “ . , F * , groups depending on whe the 
tionnaires and ratings are vulnerable to the 

"0 ; ; " of previous! i 5 
subject s conscious control over his ré ponses n of ‘lit Hich o I : | H 
in a socially desirable direction. Further, [hus there are two levels of each of the 
unfavorable ratings of the experimenter, or tranged ina factorial design: High w Test H 

yen sew aubiecta hich or low retaliator =” 
aggressive TAT protocols, may express merely ™ aera 
: : $ . . tion, and high or low frus 
a negative evaluation of the frustrator, not 
‘‘aggression”’ in the strict sense required by Subjects 
the specification (Dollard et al., 1939) that the Ficht : ' 
goal response ol the instigation to aggression University of Wisconsin select 
involves inflicting Injury to an organism males taking an 
Che pres¢ nt research attempts to overcome psychology served as su S 
: ' SS » the basis of ir scores on . 
these difficulties by using the application Of — ts: Siegal’s (1956 Me H a M 
direct, physical pain to the frustrator (ele three TAT protocols (BM. 3BM, 2) ‘co 
} \ - , - > > . 
tric shocks) as measures of aggression. Fur content. and first impression ratings « 
thermore, through the use of a specially in terms of the degree of frier iness U SUDIE 
a “i ward the persons portray { 
designed apparatus, the physical characteris- ‘owat¢ the persons portrayed. ou 
ti f ubject’s aggressive behavior can | sistently scored above the median on ¢ 

OI a subpyect S aggressive Denavior Ca e 7 . , 

‘ : ; : bution (High Test Hostility subjects) and su 
observed along three major dimensions consistentin ecanad \alow the medion © 
number of aggressive acts, average duration of tion (Low Test Hostility sul 
aggressive act, and average intensity of ag- __ eligible to participate. These su Ss were § 

Chis study was conducted as part of the research 2This paper is part of a larger res 
program sponsored by Grant M-1540, National Insti involving physiological responses t i 
tute of Mental Health, United States Public Health provocation, the details of which are rey 
Service, Leonard Berkowitz, principal investigator. (Hokanson, 1959 
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’ 

l pri iru l The I nes¢ 

i! re nt nan earl eport H I n, 1959 

) High iT ile tha both the retaliato inxiet I the 

istratior unipulations had_ the desire effects 

Ve érement rt ageres n Lhe metho lor 

measuring overt, physical aggression was one originally 








Suggested | Hokanson and Gordon (1958 which 
g the subject had the optx of a istering electri 
»a sho s to the experir enter. | wing the 1 
the tion of trustration, the exper enter intro 
S situation with the following instructions 
The next part ol this session is so ething ute 





anc ifferent. As you are probably are ec of the 
5 egest sources of error in the interpretation OF psy 
ho chological tests is the interpreter himself. For in 


nal stance f 1 were to terpret your tests jtaken some 
rhy > wet earlier as part ol the screening batter such 
Xl factors as being in a bad mood or feeling physically 
the ill would certainly affect my interpretation. This } 





going to read out k 


I am 


tne session 




















ite from a personality questionnaire and try to 
\ predict how I think you would answer each item 
a If my prediction is wrong I want you to give me an 
yu electric shock through this apparatus. If I c 
est rect int prediction, simply « t do anything and 
I go OI » the next iter | l I will feel 
her ph scomfort hen r edictions are ong 
t S al I would like to see he this ects s rl ent 
s pre t S 
The 1es ynnaire vas one evel to I l re 
atic stlendes tows t the University of Wisconsin 
I T} ems her straigl ‘ inno is 
sta ts that ear to Keep px il involvement 
Phe ut I rl é to agree or t sagret h 
Lj t ila ( i] ike relative tt ‘ € 
to ect. His decision t I or not shock 
I t] t ete { I ‘ { I Ca I 
to ex $ t vert T} I . it ‘ 
s l \ the expe pre } 
: p f ‘ } hock } ex 
tne tl ( - ne me { 
rhe ) _ ted of 15 ite on ich at 
‘ om ‘ Lhe t ar tia ti rT¢ = I | i ' ity 
W idents gave he ( esponse 
tc ‘ 1 1 =e tive 1 . i 
‘ ‘ eT ner tu In thi . } | ect 
the P h 15 edi 1 ihout é th which he 
I t i et situate in tront the t 
t S Y te¢ hock ipparatu vith el h 
, cor +, the experimenter’s | 
tial he ect was thus give 1D tt ties to 
ess a ste electric shocks to the ex imente by 
10 ae gyal iwer situated on top 4H the aj iratus 
ting The xperimenter never actually receive a shox kK, Dut 
. merely behaved as if he ha rhe subject’s responses 
with spect tf the plunge vere ect r three 
“ ma r vioral dimens s: the number of shocks 
e to 
fter adn stere the ave ge iration pe shock, ar the 
me ave re! xImum | ire exert ner cl | 
nte The no appa! is W constructed especially 
I for this research in orde to provide these easures 
The plunger that presumably activated the shock was 








scale with a 





tually connected directly to a sprin \ 
maximum reading of 6 pounds. When the subject de 
pressed the plunger a direct reading from the large 
face of the scale (visible only to the experimenter) was 
made and recorded. In addition, the base of the plunger 
consisted of a small metal contact that acted as on 
pole of a switch in an electric timer circuit. Depression 


of the plunger with one fourth pound of pressure closed 


the circuit, which remained closed until the plunger 
returned to its resting position. A cumulative record of 
the time that the subject was actually shocking the 
experimenter was thus produced 

As part of a larger battery of physiological measures, 
systolic blood pressure was recorded at several points 
during the procedure: at the end of the initial adapta 
tion period, after the anxiety manipulation, after 
frustration, during the expression of aggression to the 
experimenter, and during a final rest period 1 minute 
after aggression towards the experimenter By com 
paring a particular blood pressure level with the 
immediately preceding level, systolic changes at each 
] 


alculate rhese 


of the experimental steps could be 
— 


measures are included in the present report as informa 


tive correlates of the behavioral measures of aggression 
) 
RESULTS 


Table 1 presents an analysis of variance of 
the number of shocks administered to the 
experimenter. The significant main effect for 
frustration indicates that the subjec ts who were 
in the high frustration condition administered 
a greater number of shocks to the experimenter 
than did the subjects in the low frustration 
condition. Subjects under high frustration 
administered an average of 9.25 shocks while 
those under low frustration shocked the experi 
menter an average of 7.87 times. Also of note 
in this analysis is the absence of significant 
differences between the subjects in the high 
and low retaliatory anxiety conditions and 
between the subjects High and 
Hostility 

Table 2 presents an analysis of variance of 
the scores for average duration per shock 


Low in Test 


(subjected to square root transformation). 
None of the terms in this analysis is significant. 

The analysis of variance of the scores for 
average pressure per shock is shown in Table 
3. Note the significant Frustration X Anxiety 
interaction. The cell means and the results of a 
Duncan range test, presented at the bottom of 
Table 3, indicate that the mean of the Low 
Frustration-Low Anxiety condition (2.78) is 
just short of being significantly lower than the 


means in the Low Frustration-High Anxiety 
(3.78) and High Frustration-Low Anxiety 
(3.80) conditions (p .06). Thus there is’ 
suggestive evidence that under conditions of 
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rABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SHOCKS ADMINISTERED TO 
THE EXPERIMENTER 





Fest Hostility 1 0.3 0.3 
Frustration 1 37.8 | 37.8 | 6.3 
Anxiety 1 4.5 4.5 ; 
Test Hostility * Frus | 10.5 | 10.5 
tration 
Test Hostility XK Anx- 1 9.1 9.1 
iety 
Frustration X Anxiety 1 20.0 | 20.0 
Test Hostility X Frus l &. 1.2 
tration X Anxiety 
Residual 72 | 432.3 6.0 
- iene } 
Tota! i9 515.7 
*? 
' 
rABLE 2 
AVERAGE DURATION PER SHOCK ADMINISTERE 
THE EXPERIMENTER (in seconds) 
S at ) 
Test Hostility l 59 59 
Frustration 1 06 OK 
(nxiety | 01 0 
lest Hostility X Frustra 1 70 
tion 
Test Hostility xX Anxiety 1 15 l 
Frustration X Anxiety 1 67 67 
Tes: Hostility < Frustra 1 31 3] 
tion X Anxiety 
Residual 72 19.45 
| 
Total 79 21.94 | 
Note No significant F was obtained 
low retaliatory anxiety, high frustration lea 
to increased pressure per shock, while 
low frustrating conditions, being subject 
high retaliatory anxiety also leads to increas 
pressure per shock. However, under both hig 
frustration and high retaliatory anxiety, 
pressure per shock is not significantly lifter ‘ 
ent from that occurring under Low Frust! 
tion-Low Anxiety. 
Table 4 presents a summary of the Pears 
product-moment correlations obtained betwee 
the three behavioral measures of aggress 
and the systolic blood pressure and subj 
feeling changes of the 40 subjects in the hig! 
frustration condition. Individual correl 
were not routinely computed for each separ 
experimental condition because of the sm 
number of cases available. However, where ger 
significant r was obtained for all 40 subjects : 
individual cell scattergrams were plotted a! r 
inspected for possible differences among 
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} TABLE 3 while aggressing against the experimenter, 
a— whe penal a: in cee = iin they subsequently report having felt 
angry at the experimenter. Inspection of the 
Source : us i; four individual condition scattergrams re- 
vealed no major differences in this trend among 
Hostility l 61 61 the cells 
9.9 — “4 4 The r of —.38 between pressure per shock 
reat Hostility x Frus 13 13 and systolic changes during frustration re- 


quires further elaboration. Because of the 
obvious differences in the scatterplots of each 
12 9.11** condition, individual correlations based on an 


05 1.0 \ 


of 10 in each cell were computed. The cor- 





) 97 5] 1.22 relations for Low and High Test Hostility 


subjects under low retaliatory anxiety condi- 


' 
9 104.00 tions were +.15 and +.03, respective lv, while 
Means in the Frustration X Anxiety Interaction under high anxiety conditions they were 71 
and —.77, re pectively. These latter two sig- | 
. ' nificant correlations seem to indicate that 
. =" when there is an objective possibility of 
Frustration 2.78 3.78 ' : Phr-sfannerses ol (PR gis . 
gh Frustratior 3.80 3.31 physical punishment, the greater the increase 
in systolic blood pressure (very likely a relia- 
There are ' ; es SRE ae Se ble indicator of anxiety) during frustration, 
a peoemnaiaatian the less the vigor of the subjec ts’ subse juent 
01 aggressive behavior 


( rABLE 4 Phe positive relation of .39 found between 





N PropucTt-MOMENT Co LATIONS OF , : al ie 
: N MEASURES WITH S Lic BLoop pressure per shock and systolic increases during 
i I E AND SUBJECTIVE FEELING Shock the experimenter” indicates that thel 
3 ' CHANGES greater the vigor of aggressive responses. the 
’ US ects 1 high frustration co 10I . 


ol b 0d pressure 


Cha during the expression of overt aggression. By 


greater the increase in sys 








. ; Pings 
S the same token, the 1? correlation he veen 
} Frustration the Ex-/ Final = bressure per shock and elevation of systolic 
uf pe . I 
rent blood pre ure at the final rest peri lggests 
— hat the more vigorous the overt bel ivior 
| ] 4} 7 . ‘ 41 
vhile shocking e experimenter, the greater 
e the reduction in systolic pressure after the 
Sé SHOCKS 2 0? 2? 13 oor’ ive response ire or ple ed 
} per Shock 03 15 10 19 
= eC} ) Q+ Q* . 
y Fs = : : - DISCUSSION 
7 | 
lifter ‘ The present tudy focuse upol! three di- 
. ensk | d rect Pp ysica wort oI the 
Note +t 4 f ifical orre number of agers ve s thed a a ul 
- me ‘ 
S occur ‘ é scores 10 eragt ( id the ensitv ofl phy xertion 
- € per shock ‘ ; 0 oO Dé I these Apparently hree 
ess e ind or ol t ed < ‘ to = ire not « v sensitive ; ae 
r r ver TOT’ ‘ f the frustration produce j nstig ’ 
f ) , : , = : ‘ r 
{ > oO 5 rye re ire per ( } oO ] F \ P 
BS :' pbyective rat of ange! nal by Dollard et al. (1939), 
a rs be somew! tp radox " | WW rye VW ile numper ol igveore Ve 7 dik ‘ al ly 
cy 1 however ‘ pos stratio Cl fenctratior udg the 
ré “2 ; ' 
sg . , wv ob i eT { l ot re , each 
Dj . exp enter ortion of é O é t e vig ‘ vhicl , ' 
| I 
re ] 1s I Ss ne ve 7 dk r the’ ( rried ¢ See o be t le é \ 
g r é ror ‘ pie ( r ce ( } ) ly on 














aggression theorists maintain that overt hos- 
tility is inhibited by threat of punishment tor 


aggression, but that as itself is frustrating, the 


ile behavior only further 





Saale tenes } | ‘ 
blocking of the hos 


increasing the strength of the instigation to 


ager on. Consistent with this, there was the 
strongest pressure per shock (1.e., the most 


vigorous direct hostility) in the High Frustra- 
tion-Low Anxiety and Low Frustration-High 
litions (Table 3). The similar 


results under these two treatments suggest that 


_ 
y 
o 


retaliatory anxiety did indeed serve t 
the instig ition to overt aggression. 
Howeve 4 if bot} anti ipatio 1 Of punishment 
and the experimental frustration increase this 
instigation, the question aris as to why, 
under a combination of both high frustration 
and high retaliatory anxiety, there was not an 
even greater pressure exerted per response, 
rather than the reduced pressure actually 
found. An application of Miller’s ‘“‘approach- 
avoidance” conflict model suggests*that the 
subjects in the High Frustration-High Anxiety 
condition may have been so strongly angered 
that they recognized the danger of the experi- 
menter’s retaliation, and therefore inhibited 
their hostile acts. In other words, the strength 
of the instigation to aggres ion had to exceed 
a certain minimum before the inhibition coul 
take place. This minimum level may not have 
been passed in the High Frustration-Low 


Anxiety or the Low Frustration-High Anxiety 
conditions and the subjects more readily ex- 


pressed their ho tility towards the experi- 
menter. 

Chere are several studies in the literature 
offering evidence that high levels of 
drive can be anxiety arousing. Schachter (1957) 
found a trend in his data indicating that the 
] 


subjects rated as being moderately angry after 


frustration manifested a nor-epinephrine-like 


physiologic il re ponst whereas the ubjects 
rated as being either mildly or intensely angry, 
showed an anxiety type of physiological reac- 


tion (epinephrine-like). Along similar lines, 
Hokanson (1959) demonstrated that the sub- 
jects who admit to strong feelings of anger on 
personality tests manifest more of an anxiety 
type of physiological response following frustra- 
tion than do the subjects who get low aggres- 
sion scores on the tests 


The study provides further evidence in 
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tations of ag 





support of the contention that anxiety 1 
in reduced manifestations of overt host 
There is ample evidence suggesting that 
crease in S\) stolic blood pressure is a retle: tl 
of anxiety (Ax, 1953; Schachter, 1957); t] 


the significant negative correlation bety 


systolic increases during frustration and su mal 


sequent pressurt exerted per shock 


h anxiety condition indicates that t 





greater the physiological manifestation 
anxiety during an instigation to aggres 
less the vigor of postfrustration hostile 


Another line of indirect evidence pert 


the reduction in aggressive tendencies, pr 
sumably because of the arousal of 
comes from the significant negative corre 


tion between pressure exerted per shock 


ratings of anger felt during frustration. It 





be recalled that this anger rating was obt 
afler that subject had an opportunity 
minister shocks to the experimenter. 1 
negative relationship thus indicates 
greater the vigor of the subject’s respor 


while he was aggressing against the frustrat 


the less his subsequent rating of how angr 


he was during frustration, as if the prey 
anger were now being denied. This fu 
conforms to Berkowitz’ (1958) contentior 
high intensity of aggressive behavior 

mee: i all fe See 7 
provoke gullit and/or aggressio nxiety 

in turn tends to reduce subsequent manite 


tl ression. 


tween pressure per SNock and YStO nges 


occurring during and after the expres 
veression toward he nerimenter. 7 
aggression owards the experimenter. I 
pattern of changes indicates that the vigor 
response 1s positively correlated with 

in systolic blood pressure during the 


expression of aggression, but negatively 


related with elevation of blo rd pre \ 
] 4 ; 

the aggressive behavior is completé I 

findings suggest that while overt aggres 

may momentarily crease cel 

} ‘ ‘ ] 


(1957 suggeste 
tion in “tension toliowing tne ex] 


aggression in his study of frustr 


interferences with intelle per 
The present findings are or su 
however, owing to the po Di I 











OT 
€ 
ne 
Aidin 
OTTE 
CK 


nT 
TY 
‘ 
T 
i 
ror 


————__$__ 





ourse ot bloo | 


ut of the experiment 
‘ 1] 1 
The overall results « 


agere 


whic nh aggressive 


| pressure during 


- behavior 


STRATION, 


mntrols on 


the latter 


7 this study suggest that 
‘SSIVE ts and tne vig 


is carried out 


y be reliable indicators of hostile motivation. 
While neither measure provided entirely con- 
stent data, their pote usefulness in 

lying the relationship between p ologi- 

nd behavior processes in the area of 
goression is indicated 
SUMMARY 
This study investigates some ol e bi 
ral concomitants of experimentally 
roust nger. An ortho il desig ‘ 80 
a seam vied ottte. 
gTaau naies varied 5 Ost 
] 
of experimental frustrat | level of 
ory anxiety, the ter variabie being 
ed by leading half of the subjects 
eve I ne experime ter i the poten 
or g physical pain to them via 
ric s ks if they did not cooperate fully 
ring t experiment. Fo ng these ¢ er 
: 
pulati Ss tne supyectsS were given 
nber of socially sanctioned opportunities 
goTes gainst the experimenter by ad- 
+ + . ] > , 
eT y elf ri SNOcKS oO him | e i} 
:; 
S De or with respect oO | plunger 
. } ] y thre 
y C© SNOCK V S n \ ag mg tnre¢ 
+} } f 1 ] 
S tne number ol OCKS adminis 
{ rage duratio r k. and 
] 
N 

T , 

i nie r ti gS 1 ly are 

are : ‘ 

1, SU ho were frustrated administer 

} ] 4 } £ 

- \ re SNOCKS ) \r rato 

f ( er) tl the subjec the ‘ 
rT r ¥ , 

I T ) oO! 


ANXIETY, AND 


?. Subjects exposed to either high frustra 


tion-low retaliatory anxiety or high retaliatory 


y-low frustration manifest a strong trend 


anxit i 
toward 






greater vigor of aggressive responses 


under low frustration-low 


in the subject 


tory anxiety conditions. 


3. Among frustrated subjects under high 


retaliatory anxiety conditions there is a signifi- 


cant negative correlation between the pre- 


sumed degree of anxiety aroused during frus- 


tration (systolic blood pressure increases) and 
the vigor of subse juent aggressive behavior 


+. Am 


niiicant negative 


ne frustrated subjec ts there is also a 


correlation between the 


vigor of aggressive responses and subsequent 
ratings of the degree of anger felt toward the 


frustration. 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF PSYCHOPATHIC INDIVIDUALS UNDER , 
CONDITIONS OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
PARTIAL REINFORCEMENT 
DONALD H. PAINTING? 
United States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentuch 
HILE there is general agreement served clinically in the psychopath has be 


among clinical observers regarding obtained, however. A motor skill task was « 


the distinctive characteristics of ployed by Lonstein 1952) in a study using 
psychopathic behavior, disagreement exists level of aspiration as the depe ndent Varial 


concerning the variables which control this The goal setting behavior of the psychopat 
behavior. One group (Cleckley, 1955; Hender- was found to be unrealistic and largely y 
son, 1947; Karpman, 1948) interprets the poor modified by success or failure in the task ) 
judgment and need for immediate gratifica- The present investigation was a_ further 
tion of the psychopath as manifestations of an effort to explore the validity of clinica 
insufficient internalization of the mores of servation in a more controlled environme 

SOK lety. Thus, the probability of responses \ two-choi e partial reinforce lent proced 


in violation of legal and moral codes is higher was used, both because of 


+ 
\ 


le greater sin 
as these responses are not followed by anxiety ity to naturally occurring — reinforcem 
and guilt. A second group (Aichhorn, 1935; schedules (Ferster & Skinner, 1957) and 
Lindner, 1944, 1946; Pennington, 1954) takes comment by many writers concerning 

an opposing view. The seeming inability of normal risk taking behavior of psychopat 
the psychopath to protit from experience individuals (Noyes, 1955). Negative as we 


differential rewards and punishments) springs as positive reinforcement was used to deter 
from overly severe standards of self-conduct mine whether the behavior of psychopa 
According to this latter conception, asocial individuals was differentially affected by ) 
behavior serves to secure punishment and, correct response’s being followed by é 
hence, to mitigate guilt. Some attempt has tainment of a reinforcing stimulus or 
been made to reconcile this conflict Karpman, avoidance of an aversive one. Three pr 


1948; McCord & McCord, 1956) by the sugges- bility learning sequences, 1 hich a rr 
tion that two subdivisions exist within psycho- response on trial (7) was dé 
pathy, the primary or “ideopathic” type and preceding stimulus of successively grea 
the secondary or “symptomatic” type, where distance from trial (m), were employed. 1 
the basic personality is neurotic in nature. served to provide a test of the contention that ) 
Unfortunately, relatively little experimental the psychopath is less capable of perceiving | 
evidence is available concerning these issues. the relationships 
Fairweather (1954), using a rote serial learning consequences of present action 
method, has demonstrated that thi 


criminals do not perform in an inferior fashion 


t 
under appropriate motivating conditions. Subjects 
. } ‘ . . . > 
Doubt 1s therefore cast on the assertion that ‘ \ 
psychopathy is invariably accompanied by a 195) any ; IMP] & McK 
basic deficiency in lear ing capacity Exnerl- 95 3 
mental upport for the poor ‘ment } ve ed { Nies 
rhis study is part of tat 1 t Health Serv a. K 
partial fulfillment of the re | 
Doctor of Phil pI » t G uate +} ‘ expre 
University of Kentuck I t env t, I LA QO 
\ppreciath I exp ] W ] PI t 
it 
D noe te his ( tl 0.79 } 
1 t! NP I} { 
Now at Ve ! \ , HH Coate s MMPI 
e, Pe iVié 1 r é 70 
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REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS 3353 


LE 1 


Mean JT Scores ON MMPI ScAtes 


1 k 
53 53 S$? 53 

Norma 46 53 3 52 
\ 50 SS 53 0D id 
’ 53 53 57 49 56 


the suggestion mace 


McCord and 


Karpman (1948 


1956) regarding the subd 


McCord 
1s within psychopathy. The complete MMPI scores 
Table 1. The control (C 
consisting of 36 Negro male college students, had 

ean IR of 0.90. The mean of C differe 
) standard deviation from the means of both psychopathi 
Hart 


obtained 


ps are presented I! 


m ol overlap. snipiey 


1940) were 


ips, indicating a minin 
vocabulary scores Shiple \,; 
t 


subjects to insure that differences in treatment 


} fects did not arise from original differences in intel 











ability. The mean vocabulary scores were 26.08, 
26.53, and 26.75 for PP, NP, and C, respectively. In 
rist was there a statistica signihcant 
} 
ipparalus 
I 1 Ss used int x ent was Sl ) 
Grant, H Hornset! l 
gnts were cat I left ar | 
) il pa Che subj it facing 
) g e the experi ter Sat be I the pane 
¢ the si yect's V rT A smal signal 
g é etwe the white li S serve » alert 
S t eacl il. Tw Dut s hes 
n he aM U0 the I ) ci each 
white ghts. A hinge ul i shelf ere 
) enter « he pane y the signal light 
rocedure 
In order to dete in hich response alternativ 
t (R) or left (L), was correct on a given trial, three 
es were constructed according to a method 
SCTLDE y Smith 


1955). In Sequence I, the corr 


on trial (nm) was independent 














ng trials. In Sequence II, an alternative repeated 
Iwith p = .25 and changed to the other alternative 
= .75. Thus, trial (m) was dependent on trial 
} i Sequence ITT, trial (7) was independent ol 
n-| t dependent on trial (m-2). That is, if R 
ect il (m-2), R was correct on trial (#) with 
25. I e sequences, the probability of 
} n r ves was .oU In a series ol 
' 
PP, NP, a C) were partitione 
ul subg ps, eact which receive ne 
‘ e treatme I ne-half eac 
. é esponses ulted in a reward of 2 
s. I ne€ he ha ses 
e € ec ¢ ? Q ‘ 1 80) 
> ect at the beg ent 
experimenter. Po ex 
ged I garettes at the end of the experiment 
¢ xchange. The chips were 





} Vv } S uv 
53 60 53 47 56 59 65 
4 79 63 59 69 63 63 
56 74 59 50 50 53 65 


given to or taken from the subject through the hinged 


door in the apparatus. All subjects, after having been 
told the manner in which cigarettes could be won or 
iost, were give 


200 trials on the appropriate sequence 


he response on each trial was recorde 


RESULTS 
Sequence I 


Performance under Sequence I, in which 
the conditional probabilities approximated the 
overall probability of an alternative, served 
both as a baseline against which Sequences I] 
and III might be compared and as an index of 
behavior under conditions which precluded a 
strategy insuring greater than 50% reinforce- 
ment. The number of instances in which the 
selected a responst opposite to the 
response which wesTorrect on the preceding 
trial served as the dependent variable. The 
median test was used throughout to evaluate 
the data. No differences were 


groups under positive reinforcement; however, 


subject 


found between 


in the condition in which a correct response 
served to avoid the loss of a cigarette, signifi- 
differences emerged 
(p < .02). Whereas PP made fewer alterna- 
tions than either NP or C (p 01 in both 
NP and C did not differ significantly 


Table 2) 


cant between 


groups 


Cases 


from one another (see 


Sequence II 


Optimum performance on Sequence II re- 
quired that the subject learn to choose that 
} } 


response whl was Incorrect on the prece ding 


trial. Under avoidance conditions, all groups 
approximated the proportion of actual alterna- 
tion (.75) in the last 100 trials (see Table 2). 
Under the reward condition, group differences 
observed (p Again, NP and C 
did not differ significantly, while PP 
nated more frequently than did NP (p < 
and C (p .05). Thus, PP 


excess of the actual conditional probability, a 


were O05). 
alter- 
1) 
alternated in 
strategy superior to that adopted by either 
of the other groups. 








FABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF ALTERNATED RESPONSES DURING THI 
FinAL 100 TRIALS OF THE SEQUENC! 


Reward Avoidance 
PP NP ( PI NP ( 
Sequence | 50 38 $2 33 19 47 
Sequence II SO 69 74 75 72 75 
mequence lil 67 73 76 64 67 73 


rABLE 3 
Cur SQUARE VALUES OBTAINED FROM THE MEDIAN 
Test COMPARING PERFORMANCE ON SEQUENCE 
Il AND SEQUENCE III 


Rew ] Avoidar 
chi squa p chi juare t 
NP 2.23 20 2.27 20 
PP 8.82 <.01 4.74 05 
Control 3.44 10 0.99 50 


Se [Ue ice Ill 


In Sequence III, adequate performance re- 
quired the subject to alternate his responses 
on trial (mz) in accordance with the correct 
response on trial (m#-2). Group differences 
verged on significance under avoidance (p < 
.10) and attained significance under reward 
(p < .02). The difference between the extreme 


s, PP and C, was significant (p < .01). 
1 C. When 
d a8} were 


compared, only PP showed a significant de- 


grou 


Here, PP alternated less than di 
an 


< 


pe rformance on Si quences iI 
crease in the frequency of alternation, the per- 
formance of NP and C remaining on the same 
- 


level In the more cdith ull sequencs sec lable 





) 


3). PP alternated less often in Sequence II] 
under both reward (p < .01) and avoidance 
(p < .05). In short, PP performance deterio- 
rated generally under conditions necessitating 
a temporally remote determination of re- 


sponse. 


DISCUSSION 


The data clearly demonstrate that psycho- 


pathy, when defined solely in terms of a 
deviant Pd score on the MMPI, is not a 
homogeneous behavioral entity. Rather, a sub- 
division of this group on the basis of the Welsh 
IR led to the formation of two subgroups, 
neurotic psychopaths (IR > 1.00) and pri- 


» 


mary psychopaths (IR < 1.00), whose re- 
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PAINTING 


sponses In tne partial reintorcement situatioy 


I a 
were quite different. With manipulation of se. [ 
quence and reinforcement conditions, the per- | 9 


formance of the neurotic psychopath was in- 
distinguishable from that of the normal. 
whereas the behavior of the primary psycho- ky 
path was significantly affected by both treat- 
ment variables. This finding is compatibk 
with the Karpman (1948) and McCord and 
McCord (1956) hypothesis and is supported by 
the work of Hill, Haertzen, and Glaser (1960 re 
and Painting (1954) with the MMPT. 

The frequency with which the primary psy- 





chopat! alternated his responses under 
various experimental conditions provides a 


interesting parallel to clinical observati 


Where the reinforcement schedule disallowe re 
any regularity in stimulus-response contin- 
gency (Sequence I), the primary psychopat OT 


group tended _to repeat-that-response w! 


had been correct on the preceding trial. 7 





the extent that the alternation measure r res 
flects an attempt to secure an appropriate 
strategy, the behavior of the primary psycho- nf 
path became stereotyped and rigid in display 

ing a strong positive recency effect. 

With a schedule permitting the control of } 
reinforcement by responses (Sequence ID), a 
groups approximated the ( 1) dependency t: 
with the primary psychopath tending to max 
mize his gains in the-reward condition. It ‘ 
relevant to note that while norma r 
match eve probabilities, maxi g 
havior has been demonstrated with ¢ r 
mentally induced “‘gambling s G 
1955). Tl data suggt tl g 
set is the customary attitude of rimar 
psychopath, an interpretation whk ; 


agreement with that of many clinical | 
servers. Notice that the periorm 
quence II is not at all compat 
position that the psychopath is incapal 
profiting from experience. If anything, 
the stimulus and response are in clos 
poral proximity, the level of Psy 
performance is superior to that of normals 
Under a more remote stimulus-responst 
relation (Sequence III), the pertforn 
the primary psychopath deteriorates, howe\ 


i 
] r 


This deterioration tends to be general an 


tion. It would appear, therefore, that 


restricted to a partic ular reinforcement op 
I 
remote determination of the correct respons 








ormal, 
ISYCI 

treat- 
patible 
‘d and 
‘ted by 
(1960 
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the most common naturally occurring relation- 
ship, the primary psychopath is, in truth, less 
proficient than the normal. The origins and 
stability of this deficiency under different 
experimental conditions are, of course, un- 
known. These findings do indicate, however, 
the danger in generalizations concerning the 
psychopath which do not take jnto account 
the heterogeneity of the group as convention- 
ally defined and situational variables such as 
response Consequences and contingencies. 





SUMMARY 


A total of 108 subjects (36 primary psycho- 
paths, 36 neurotic psychopaths, and 36 nor- 


reinforcement Three - probability 
learning sequences of differing conditional 
probabilities were used: independent, (” = 1) 
lependent, and (m = 2) dependent. These se- 


method. 


quences were used in combination with two 
response consequences, reward and avoidance. 
In all comparisons, the behavior of the neu- 
totic psychopaths was indistinguishable from 
at of the normals. Performance of the pri- 
Mary psy¢ hopaths, however, tended to become 
inflexible in the independent sequence under 
woidance conditions and to deteriorate gen- 
rally with the more remote stimulus-response 

ingencies. 


ngs for statements based upon clinical ob- 


The implications of these find- 


tvation were discussed. 
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ANXIETY, FEAR, AND 


SOCIAL AFFILIATION 


IRVING SARNOFI AND PHILIP G. ZIMBARDO 


Western Reserve University 


N his recent monograph, Schachter (1959) 

reports that anticipated exposure to a 

painful external stimulus determines the 
degree to which persons wish to affiliate with 
each other: the greater the anticipated pain, 
the stronger the desire to await the onset of 
that pain in the company of others in the 
same predicament. In attempting to account 
theoretically for this finding, Schachter men- 
tions such motivational forces as the subjects’ 
needs for reassurance, distraction, escape, and 
information. However, among the various 
possible explanations, Schachter appears to 
favor one derived from Festinger’s (1954) 
theory of social comparison processes. Adapting 
that theory to the phenomena under investiga- 
tion, Schachter caniiae that the arousal of 
any. strong. emotion evokes a need for « omp% irl- 
son. Emotions are assumed to be quite un- 
Specific_states of affect. Hence, persons can 
only evaluate the quality, intensity, and ap- 
propriateness of their emotions properly by 
comparing their own reactions with those of 
others. Moreover, novel emotion producing 
stimuli should induce a greater tendency to 
affiliate than familiar stimuli. By definition, a 
novel stimulus is one that is more difficult to 
fit into a person’s established frame of refer- 
ence for emotive states. Accordingly, the in- 
dividual is mor obliged to seek out others in 
order to define the emotional effects of novel 
stimuli. 

The explication of Schachter’s (1959) re- 
sults in terms of the theory of social compari- 
son processes is appealingly parsimonious 
However, it requires the assumption that ail 
emotive states have the same effect on affilia- 
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tive behavior. Thus, Schachter, like many con. 


temporary psychologists, does not dea 


the possible ig sag distinctions betwee 


fear and anxiety. Yet, it seems to us that, 
adopting an alternative assumption about 
psychological properties of emotions, t 
presented briefly below, it is possible to formt 
late predictions concerning affiliative response 
that could not have been derived from t! 
theory of social comparison processes. 
by employing Freud’s (1949a, 1949b) concer 
tual distinctions between fear and anxiety, w 
are led to predict a tendency toward soci 
isolation—rather than affiliation—as a col 
sequence of certain conditions of emotior 
arousal. 

The present experiment was, thus, 
taken with > te 
pirical validity of conceptual differentiat 


between féar and ar ixlety, and to evaluate 
th 


wo objectives: to assess the en 


extent to which the theory of so ial cor npar! SO! 


processes May be applied t the ré¢ lations! I 
between all emotions and afidiative behavior 
In orde r to implement these objectives, 


have condu cted an experimental investigati 
of the differential effects of fear and 


upon social affiliation 


Functional Relationship between Em 


Motives 


The guiding assumption of our experimet 
holds that all emotions are consciously expe! 
enced epiphenomena of motives.? When 
motives are aroused, we experience subjecti 
reactions to which we learn, over time, to 
tach commonly agreed upon labels that sigt 
the various emotions 

Motive, on the other hand, is defined as 
tension producing stimulus that provokes | 
havior designed to reduce the tension. Eac! 


} 
] 
i 


our motives (innate or learnec 


requil 





a : 





pet 


Ves 











tive anxiety) is ar 


ANXIETY, 


rmance Ol a different lor tne 


respons 
I 


reduction of its tension 


Freud called ol 
yused whenever persons 


1 by an external obje: or 


contronted event 


t is inherently dangerous and likely to pro- 


treme, 


such correspondence between the inter! 


pain. Only one type of overt® response can 
mally reduce our fear: separation from 
threatening aspects of the feared object, 
mplis! ed by flight from the obj ct, at one 

In the 


then, one’s energies are mobilized 


and conquest, al the other. 


ik 


dealing with the external stimulus; to 





te, through some mode of escape or 
ck, the threat that is clearly and objec- 
y present in the stimulus 

we examine 1 
Freud termed neurotic anxiety), we see 


person and an objectively 


rmful environmental ulus. Instead, an 
y S p lly irous¢ 1 DY Ss iu which, ob- 
ve ( nsidered, ire } Mou For ex- 
e case Ol € ( pl obias 
r ess objects possess ¢ pe ial motivati i 
fg ( for certain pr ypl These obje 5 
es e motive other than fear, and th 
r motive, in turn, arouses the consciously 
rceived motive of anxiety. Hence, the emo- 
res m of the xious person Is inap 
ropr » the inher ( teristics o é 
r MuULUS 
Re rdiess he r conte the mMotllve 
e€ arou eVOKeS LXl¢ \ SI common 
erty ey art re presse These reé 
. Ives contnue cons iously ) 
\ sive ‘ 
t he ‘ 7 
\ Ss 
a 1960, 
{ ink ire 
— y 1 
i ‘ 
i I Ss I \ 
Hence 
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press for the reduction of their tensions; and 


inxiety Sslgnals the threat of po SIDI expression 
the 


imber of additional ego 


of these repressed motives 


Consequently, 


person develops an 


defenses that function to safeguard the initial 


effects of repression. If the ego defenses do 
the are kept 
the inner danger passes and 
the individual’s anxic ly is reduced 


their work effectively, motives 


under repression, 


Implications of the Motives of Anxiety and Fear 


for Affilralive 


Behavior 


It follows 


when the 


from the foregoing discussion that, 


anxieties are aroused, people are 
more inclined to become preo cupied with the 
inner than with 
modes of dealing with the anxiety evoking ex- 


ternal object, Because the anxious person tends 


reassertion of self-control 


——————————— th 
to be aware of the element of wiapproprialene SS 


in his feelings, he is loath to communicate his 


anxieties to others. 


lo avoid being ridiculed 
conceals anxiety aroused by 
guesses do not have a similar 


or censured, he 
stimuli which he 
effect upon others, and which, he feels, ought 


+ , " - orl ot m4 . 
not so to upset nim hus, \ en anxiety is 


aroused, a person should te nd to seek isolation 
from others. On the other hand, when fear is 
arouse: “and he is unable to flee from the 
threate ning object, he welcomes the opportu- 
nity to affiliate. Since the usual responses to 
restricted in the ex- 


seeks other 


the proba- 


fear, flight and fight, are 


perimental situation, the subject 


fear reducing responses. Therefore, 


bility of affiliation increases because it mediates 


fear reduction through th potentiality for 


1 distraction as well as the emo- 


son offered by interpersonal con- 


We are led, therefore, to the hypoth that 
yl 


e€ motives ol fear and anxiety should influence 
hol : if +] t} 
iin yn enavior liferently tne 
f ] } ] 
ore eT 1 I roused ( I ré nes r71eC 
uid ¢ ) oO be tove el | yt} I | n 
ey aw u lai COI V1 ne lear arou 
ng obi Conver ( I r the anxiety 
. . 
| re no | Oost 
) re e tney A 
ro ect 
METHOD 
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of various parts of the body. A 2 X 2 design was used 


in which two levels of fear and of anxiety were experi 
mentally aroused. The dependent variable of social 


affiliation was measured by having the subjects state 
whether they preferred to spend an anticipated wai 


period alone or in the company of others. 


Subjects 

The subjects were 72 unpaid, male undergraduate 
volunteers from six introductory psychology classes in 
Yale University. An additional 36 subjects were used 
to pretest the manipulations < 


nd measuring devices, 


and an additional 13 subjects were excluded from the 
analyses because they did not qualify as acceptable 
subjects, i.e., were friends, misunderstood the instruc 


tions, did not believe the rationale. 


Procedure 


Background information was collected by an 
accomplice alleged to be from the counseling program 
of the Student Health Department. A questionnaire 
was designed to obtain background information on 
the subjects and also their preferred mode of defense 
mechanism. The latter data were in response to four 
Blacky cards. As in a recent experiment by Sarnoff 
(1960b), each card was accompanied by three alterna- 
tives that were to be rank ordered according to the 
subjects’ reaction to the theme of the card (sibling 
rivalry, achievement, and two of sucking). The alterna 
tives reflected predominantly an acceptance of the 
motive, projection of the motive upon others, or a 
reaction formation against the motive. 

About one month later, the experimenter was in 
troduced to the psychology classes as a physiological 
psychologist studying physiological responses to sensory 
stimuli. The subjects were subsequently recruited in- 
dividually, and randomly assigned to the four experi 
mental treatments. The specious purpose of the experi 
ment and of the conditions of waiting were further 
established by marking the experimental room “Sen 
sory Physiology Laboratory”and two nearby rooms 
“Waiting Room A” and “Waiting Room T.” Because 
of absentees, the size of the groups tested varied from 
three to five, and was usually composed of four sub 
jects. In order to avoid the development of superficial 
riendships during the experiment, and eliminate the 
possibility that the subjects might react to cues from 
each other or from the experimenter, the subjects were 
isolated in adjacent cubicles, no communication was 
allowed, and the tape-recorded instructions were 
presented through earphones. 

The experimental conditions and __ instructions 
common to all subjects will be presented first. After 
rolling up their sleeves, removing their watches from 
their wrists, and gum or cigarettes from their mouths 
(“They interfere with the recording electrodes’), the 
subjects were told: 

Our experiment falls in the general area of physio 
logical psychology. As you may know, one branch of 
physiological psychology is concerned witl the re 
actions of the sense organs to various kinds of stimu 
lation. Our present experiment deals with the skin 
for mouth] as an organ of sensation. We are interested 
in studying individual differences in response to 


particular stimuli 





There has been a good deal of controver 


the relative sensitivity of the fi 





compared to the palms [tongue], and upper 


[palate]. Our experiment will 


t 
of the hand 


provide data upon which we may be able ult 





to draw a detailed map of the cutaneous sensitivity 


Im vith 
jmouth}. 


the human hand 


In order to measure your physiologi al reacti ys 


we are now going to attach some instruments t 


your arm and finger [corner of your moutl 


instruments are electrodes which are connecte 


machine which records exactly the strength 


response to each stimulus. . . . Electrode jelly 


1 


These 





of v 


will be 


applied first to the area to insure that we get a goo 


electrical contact. (The electrodes were then at 


tached by a female laboratory assistant of 


age.) 


In order to provide a reasonable basis for askin 


} 


subjects to wait in other rooms (and, thus, for 


mid 





the choice of affiliation or isolation), the subjects wer 


told that it was necessary to assess their basal 


rates ol 


responding prior to the application of the actual stimuli 


They were led to believe that their individual sen 








ties were being recorded while they viewed a series of 


slides of a typical subject who had participate 


1 in th 


experiment. They anticipated that a waiting period 


would come after the slides, and then in the second 


and purportedly major—part of the experimet 





direct reactions to the actual stimuli would 
ured. Accordingly, they were told 





Now that your basal rates have been recorde 


our polygraph recorder, it will take us al 


minutes while we tally the data and reset our measur 


ing instruments so that they will be geare 
individual basal rates as you are run one at 


through the rest of the experiment. While we ar 


doing these things, we are going to ask you 


in other rooms which are available to us. We wi 


come to get you when it is your turn to go 
with the experiment. Incidentally, we 


that some of our subjects prefer to do their 


alone, while others preter to wait toge ther with othe 


subjects. Therefore, we are going to give 
choice of waiting alone or with others. In eit! 
} 


you will be ushered to a comfortable room fur 


with adequate reading material. 
After indicating their preference of wal 


" ° 
iso ll 





or together with others, the subjects 
intensity of this preference on an “open-end 


in which 0 represented a very weak preference 


a very strong preference. On this relatively unstrt 


scale there was as much as 175 points of 
between subjects (from “75-alone” to “100-tog 
+} 


1 to vour 


i 








Presentation of the slides during the experi 


served two purposes in addition to the on 


mentioned. The content of the slides 


each experimental treatment) served t reinfo 
subjects’ differential expectations of the nat 
severity of the stimulus situation. I he 
subject seen in the slides became a 


measuring the effectiveness of the experiment 


lations. It was assumed that a direct att 
means of a scaled question) to appraise the ievé 
subjects’ fear or anxiety would be 

the 1! to I t é I OSE rT } 
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e results since the subjects might neither | for the va s deceptions (and, at a later time, the 
; y S ware ¢ € » ve the 3 re vere e€xpilaine fully to each subject 
> “ ¢ eV € € stance since § Ss ects 
Irtace y 
ght I want ) t to Delng anxi wr te 
g their masculinity into questior \ high level of fear was induced by leading the 
P Therefore, it was necessary to us¢ ndirect S s to ticipate a series of painfui electrical 
suised measure to evaluate whether the experimenta shocks. Although they expected to endure each of the 
a yctions had ac tually aroused two levels of both fear shocks for 2 inut , th ibjects were assured that the 
. ty. Immediately after the slides had beer s yul or injury. 
wn (but before the affiliation ices had been mad The femal in a white lab coat, as 
subjects were told A s the experim iter 1en attached electrodes to each 
: As you ma\ now, ani ividual shows his physi subjects a ar fingertip ind strapped his ul onto 
ae gical reaction in a variety of behavioral forms. W« i ton-padded board. The leads from the electrodes 
vn . sted in seeing het he t 1s possibie t ippeare o go toa polyg aph recor ler, whi h also was 
i gz nt ' ; " 
. estimate how ill-at-ease or upset individuals are at seen in the series of slides of the typical subjects. Another 
cer the prospect of receiving the stimulation in this slide showed an enormous electrical stimulator, and the 
i speriment. Recalling the subject whom you implication was that it was behind a curtain in the 
sai aw in the slides, how upset or ill-at-ease did he seem experimental room. It was called to the subjects’ at- 
bs u? Please assign a number anywhere from zero to tention that: 
age 100 to indicate your feeling. (Zero = unconcerned, The four dials shown in the upper right-hand 
de ‘ it ease; 100 extremely concerned and ill-at-eas« corner of the lator enable us to regulate auto 
wendy Since the subject in the slides 1 model matically the frequency, duration, delay, and in 
bet structed to remain poker faced it was tensity of the shock you will get 
otis med that there was no objective difference in his rhe other slides portrayed the subject with earphones 
in tt ) spression. Thus, any systematic difference in ratings and electrodes attached (like the subjects themselves 
ue seen groups should reflect a projection of the sul “listening to the instructions’, and then “about to 
2 ts’ own motives upon this scree! receive his first painful shock,’”’ administered by the 
te However, because the content of the slides was not experimenter, who could be seen in the background 
— for every group but rather “tailored” to each manipulating the dials on the stimulator. A final 
? treatment, it was possible that the model may situational factor that may have enhanced the effec 
tually looked more fearful in the slides shown to tiveness of the High Fear manipulation was that the 
— subjects in the High Fear than in the Low Fear experimental room housed electrical generators which 
pea ) As a control check on this possibility, fou made a continuous buzzing sound, a cue interpreted 
a | introductory psychology classes (A 108 by the High Fear subjects as the electrical stimulator 
as judges. They were t that the slides were of . ng up,” but unnoticed or quick idapted to 
= a typical su t in a recently completed experiment, by the other subjects. An unobtrusively posted sign 
‘ hd their task was to estimate how ill-at-ease a1 ea g “Dar High \ ige,”’ present only for the 
. ed he ppeare on the same scale used by the Hig! Fear su jects, gave tu th credence to this 
t < P Tw f the ] cec can t he y 
sit t ly that he was as ct in a physio l Fear 
the Xpe ¢ in which stin ere appie I e Low Fear « ition tl ore ck” was 
\ } S me . Che ott » Classe aw the e\ St ‘ cues in the situation asso ed with 
case ( of the s es an were given the shor iea or pain ere remove no white lab 
is mplete 1 n that the experi ntal coat s t pped to boa etc. The expecta 
5 recely Since each « un jy s rated the ‘ tions ese subjects were g r I instructions 
lon A ex ent treatme the oraé ( tat hat ir metho gy vas t D i 10-second 
5 : -“ nes of . a ; , . be just suf 
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Thus, to arouse this oral motive and, hence, the xi 

that should follow its arousal, subjects in the High 
Anxiety condition were led to believe that the ould 
have to suck on a number of objects commonly associ 
ated with infantile oral behavior. They were told that 
their task would be to suck on these objects for 2 min 
utes while we recorded their physiological responses 
from the skin surfaces stimulated by the objects. In 
clear view in front of the subjects e the tollowing 
items: numerous baby bottles, oversize nipp! 

pacihers, breast shields Ip! Ss ne ea 


their breasts while nu 








over Sing), Po] 

[The same variety of stimulus o ject s showr 
arrayed in front of the su ti the l 
be seen, tongue hanging out, lips | ere to 
suck his thumb (as one of the obj ) imula or 
one of the other object subjects were told t the 
contact taped to the mouth rec« tl ire ea 
tion to the oral stimulation vhile the art ce 
recorded peripheral reactions 
Low Anxiety 

rhe instructions to the Low Anxiety subjects did not 
mention “suck,” nor any stimulation that they would 
receive from putting the objects in their outh 


they led to believe that they would 


Moreover, 
keep each object in their 
rhe stimulus ol 
to the 


tached. 


were 
mouths for only 10 seconds. 
yjects were not in immediate proximity 
subjects while their electrodes were being at 


Phe 


putt gz im 


stimulus objects which they anticipated 
their 


balloons, 


mouths were shown in the slides 


and pipes. Since these ob 
(but 


tongue was 


whistles, “*kazoos,” 


jects do not require sucking rather, in general, 


the 
pared to use the stimuli in the slides 


blowing), model’s not seen as he pre 


RESULTS 


Evidence of the Effectiveness of the Experimental 
Manipulations 


In using the subjects’ estimates of the degree 
to which the model seen in the slides was upset 
by the prospect of receiving the stimulation in 
the « xpe riment, it was assumed that the sub- 


jects would tend to project their induced level 


of fear and anxiety. fable 1, which presents 
the 
mental 


projection scores for each experi- 
that this 
) 


assumption was valid and the manipulat 


mean 


treatment, offers evidence 
ions 
effective. The High Arousal subjec ts pert elved 
the model to be significantly® more upset, con- 


and il did Low 





cerned, at-ease than the 


Arousal subjects. 
} 


Our theoretical distinction between fear and 


anxiety, and the way these concepts 


were 
defined in t 


operationally ls experiment, lead 

to the prediction tha suming similarity of 
lee } . 

\ values report rhout the pap are 
hase n two-tailed tests of sigt cance 
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TABLE ! 


MEAN PROJECTION SCORES FOR EAcH ) 
EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT 
I Arc 
VI A‘ a ' 
I Hig 
Fear 24 42 O1 (¢ = 3.05 } 
Anxiety 14 31 O1 2.9 
n ns 
Note The r e score e greater the de 
* Variance t High Fear group, ? , 
High Anxiety 4, for High I | 
‘ an —— — , ) 
pas experience, persons lacing the san 


( learly - objec 


in a relatively he 


tively present threat should rea 


ymogeneous fashion. This clos be 


correspondence between stimulus and response } 


is not assumed 
already noted t 


to hold for anxiety. 


y. We hay ; 
hat a stimulus that produ 


anxiety for some persons is not an anxiety » 


producing cue fe 


nificance of the 


4 many others. Since the sig 
stimulus depends upor 


symbolic and generally idiosyncratic asso 


tions, one would expect that a stimulus wi 


elicited anxiety 


dispositions (re] 


less effec t on th 
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same motives. 


whether our ex] 


duced two differ 
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Che hete roge nie ly 
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than only two levels of one motiv 
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ould 


yressed motives) w 
se 


who had more adequa 


flict over the expression of 1 


Thus, one way of determi 


erimental manipulations pr 


ent motives, fear and anx 


het w 
Dew 


rariability in respons« 
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variable of social 
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and anxiety. 
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ANXIETY, 


more and 


he 


upset 


Low 


t either of these alternatives were true, the 
— 


tion measure 


projec 


of differences due to 


t 


Fear and Low Anxiety sli 


FEAR, 


concerned than he 


les. 


n 


would not be a reflec- 
t} 


he experimental 


srousal of levels of fear and anxe ty. 


i ne pretest 


se pre ference on 


data of tl 

the 

een any of the groups in 
projec tion 


{mong the groups 


; 
\ 


of neu 


1¢ subject ts’ 
Blac ky 


w no initial signihcal 


mode o! 
Projection 
it difference be- 


leir té ndency Lo 


tral judge Ss who 


iated all the slides shown in the study, 


from 68“ 


fer in the degree to 


ence 


‘ 


vhich the 


98 "4 reported pe rceiving either no 


1 


nodel 


ay neared upset, ora diffe rence opposite to that 


able 1 


reported in 


his result holds for bot! 


ir and anxiety, and regardless of the order of 


esentation or amount of 


model’s face only or entire slide). J 


} 
t 
ul 


e stimulus field 


hus, 


ppears that the projec tion measure can be 


1as an 


aaa 
condition 


aring upon 


tudy are pre sented in Table 2, wl 


rie h 


index of the efficacy of the exper! 


and manipulations 


l Affiliation 


ypothesis of 
> . 


ere for 


mndition the mean intensity of desire to 


ite, as 


well as the number ¢ 


yf subjects 


sing to affiliate and to be alone, are pre- 


It is 


relationship bet 


evident that 
Live 
tendency, | 


Ol athhative 


\ 


ul 


ween fear and the in- 


ere 18S a Strong 


a Strong nega- 


relationship between anxiety and afhilia- 


so that as fear increases ainliation aiso 
reases, while an increase in anxiety results 
TABLE 2 
R F Morive To SOCIAL AFFILIA 
Nu he ' 
M Af . 
- ; Alone 
I the I 
34.0 12 3 
hig 51.0 19 1 
27.9 11 + 
g 8 0 10 i2 
Inte acti Motive X Leve p OS 
i > 30 68 
Zz score, the t n tendency $ 
e subt i afhiliat t ty s ‘ 


AND SOCIAI 
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in a decrease in affiliation. Thus, our prediction 
and 
level of arousal is clearly supported by the 


of an interaction between kind of moti 


ve 


data. While some 95% of the High Fear sub- 
jects chose the “together” alternative (with 


of the High 
rhe 
1 mean difference between these groups 


51.0-8.0 


more than 0 tensity ), only 46‘ 
(nxiety subjects chose to wait 


market 


Logetner. 
of choice 
01 level 
mean difference in afhliative tendency betw 
the Hig! Low Fear groups (p < 07 

1.96) represents a replication of Schachter’s 
1959, p. 18) results. While the 
High Low 


n that between the Fear conditions, 


in intensity 


Is signihicant 


well beyond the 3.63). The large 


and 


mean difference 


between and Anxiety Was even 


large r tha 


t only approat hed significance Db 16. l 
1.46) due to the marked heteroge niety of vari 


ance ol 


the High Anxiety group 


Re 1S¢ 


ns Given for Affiliati 


taken wi 


reasons the su 


Che | measure 
+} 


that explored the TAve 


for choosing to wait together with others or to 
wait alone. The 11 structured items on the 
questionnaire each presented a possible motive 
for affiliation; and each was accompanied by a 


70-point scale on which the subject indicated 
important he thought the motive in 


The highly 
teraction between expe rimenta 


OO1, 


Was 


ermining his choice significant 


treatment 
I 3.74, df 


a re peated measurement 


stions 


and que 
30.570 


h « 
on 
] 


justiied a sear h for t 


at differenti: 


variance 


nost 


motives for affiliation) t} 
groups 
Since tl! 


were too tew sub ects < 


the 


ere 


noosin 


alone condition, analysis is limited to 


Lilt 
those ing to affiliate. [The motives for 
athiiation that were most important for the 
High Fear subjects and most distinguished 
hem from the Low Fear subjects ere the 
lower the mean, the greater the importance 
10 extremely Important) 

1. lamr s hether I a ea same 

the yt he { the prosp t getting cked 

" ‘ compa ea thei 

I co irison| High Fear x 38 Fear 
3 54, p 001 

2. I fee ) rbout ge ing sho } ld 
ce to vt vhat extent the hers are Ww ed too 
[Ext of comparison] High Fear xX = 40, Low Fea 
x ol, 001. 
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3. I want to be distracted in order to take my mind 
off the prospect of getting shocked. [Distraction] High 
Fear x = 44, Low Fear x = 59, p < .O1. 

4. lam worried about the prospect of getting shocked 
and felt that talking with someone about it would get 
it off my chest. [Catharsis] High Fear X = 50, Low Fear 
x = 59, p < .05. 

The reasons for affiliation given spontane- 
ously to a single open-ended question also re- 
flect the importance of these same considera- 
tions. Among High Anxiety subjects choosing 
to be alone, the major reason given spontane- 
ously and supported by the scaled questions is 
the desire “to be alone to think about personal 
affairs and school work.” 

Curiosity as to “what the others were like” 
was important, but equally so across all con- 
ditions. Of least importance among al 
jects are the following motives for affiliation 
(“oral stimulation” substituted for “shock” for 
Anxiety groups): 


sub- 


“Tt would be clearer in my own mind as to how I 
feel about getting shocked if I could express my reac- 
tions to someone else.” “I anticipated that the others 
would offer reassuring comments.” “I want to be with 
others to reassure myself that I am not the only one 
who was singled out to be shocked.” “TI feel that per- 
haps together we could somehow figure out a way to 


” 


avoid getting shocked 


There are several large differences between 
the High Fear and High Anxiety groups; with 
the former finding the following motives as 
significantly more important: emotional com- 
parison, extent of comparison, distraction, 
catharsis, and the physical presence of others 
(p < .05 in each instance). Similarly, an in- 
ternal analysis of the High Fear group reveals 
these same motives (especially catharsis and 
emotional comparison) to be more important 
for those subjects who chose to affiliate most 
strongly than for those below the group median 
in affiliation strength. 


Ordinal Position and Its Relation to Affiliation 

While the reasoning used in the planning of 
the present study did not include predictions 
of the effects of ordinal position upon affilia- 
tion, data relevant to this question was never- 
theless obtained, to check on Schachter’s 
(1959) finding that affiliation tendencies in- 
creased with emotional arousal only among 
first- and only-born children. This finding is 
duplicated in the present study. First-born 
children want to affiliate significantly more 
than later-borns under conditions of high fear, 


IRVING SARNOFF AND 





Puitire G. ZIMBARDO 


but not when the level of fear is low. Whi ore 
the mean affiliation intensity for the first-born 
High Fear subjects was 62, it was only 23 for 









the later-born High Fear subjects (p = .05, alt 
t = 2.10). This same general finding holds for ar 
the High Anxiety group, but again the within. 

group variability does not permit the large | no’ 
mean difference obtained (16 for first-borns on 
and —3 for later-borns) to be statistically sig. an 





nificant. 








DISCUSSION 

Since our basic hypothesis has been sup- 
ported, our results lend credence to the previ. z 
ously drawn conceptual distinction between 
fear and anxiety. In view of the fact that our 
anxiety arousing stimulus was specifically de- 
signed to tap only one kind of repressed motive, } 
it of course remains an empirical questior 
whether or not the evocation of other types 
of presumably repressed motives also leadsto »  ,;,, 
social isolation. ; 

In order to predict the consequences of the 
arousal of a motive, therefore, it is necessary 
to know which responses are required to reduce . 
its tension. The probability of the social com- J 
parison response is, thus, a function of: t! 
kind of motive aroused, the intensity of t! } 
motive, the degree of novelty of the emotiona 
experience, the response hierarchy associat 
with the specific motive, and certain attributes 
of those with whom the person is to affiliate 

We do not question the assumption that the 
need for kind 
clarity and structure is a basic human motive 


some of cognit ive-emotiona 





However, we feel that the need for self-evalua- 


tion is not the most salient motive aroused 


the experimental situations that Schachter mal 
(1959) and we employed. We do not view t \ 
cognitive need to structure a vague emotio! for 
state as the primary motive in these exper’ | sh. 
ments; we see social comparison not as anend 5 gy 
in itself but merely as one of the severa mai 


» 


responses that are ins/rumental in reducing 


tension associated with the situationally m 


salient motives of fear and anxiety. | mo 
Strict application of the theory of emotiona 
comparison processes to the present experimen ATO) 
tal situation should lead one to predict greate’ f 4 
affiliation tendencies for the High Anxit abo 


subjects than the High Fear subjects, sim 
the Anxiety situation was more unusual tha! 
that of Fear, and the emotion aroused wa 
probably more novel and vague. The oppost' 









While 
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23 for 
= 05, 
ds for 
vithin- 
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ANXIETY, FEAR, AND 


prediction, supported by the results, demands 
an approach, such as the one followed here, 
that specifies the probability of the response 
aiternatives evoked by the dominant motives 
aroused. 

As the emotional experience becomes very 
novel and unusual, the need for comparison of 
me’s reactions with others should increase, 


induction of esoteric states of consciousness by 
anxiety producing drugs” (being studied pres- 
ently by Schachter) may be the kind of situa- 

in which emotional comparison theory 


fers the best explanations and predictions. 
Under such circumstances, it may be possible 
create emotional states that are epiphe- 
nomena of motives whose neurophysiological 
ses had never previously been set into 
A more natural counterpart of this 
wel emotional experience occurs the first 


won. 


time a person experiences the emotions asso- 
ated with the death of a loved one. 

The predictive importance of knowing the 
specific responses appropriate to the motive 
aroused is clearly illustrated by the following 
xamples. If a person’s guilt is aroused, his 
response to feelings of guilt should be to seek 
ut others only if they could be expected to 
punish him and, thus, to expiate his guilt, but 
not to affiliate with individuals perceived as 
nable to fill this role. Similarly, if repressed 
are aroused, isolation 
should generally be preferred to affiliation, as 
th oral anxiety in the present study. How- 
ever, affiliation tendencies should increase if 








mosexual anxieties 


he subject is allowed to wait with females, 
ut not if he can wait only in the company of 
idiCs. 

While our questionnaire data offer support 
ior the importance of emotional comparison, 
they also point up the role of other motives 
such as need for catharsis and distraction. The 
marked difference in the importance of the 
reasons given for affiliation between the High 
rear and High Anxiety groups is perhaps the 
most substantial evidence that the experimen- 

manipulations have indeed led to the 
rousal of two quite different motives. 

A final point of interest concerns the data 
avout ordinal position. The finding that first- 
corn children show greater affiliation tenden- 

$ than later-born children when either fear 

anxiety are aroused supports Schachter’s 
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(1959) results. Theoretical and experimental 
attempts to uncover the dynamics underlying 
this “static” variable should prove interesting 
and fruitful. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment tests the utility of the 
psychoanalytic distinction between fear and 
anxiety for making differential predictions 
about social affiliation. It the 
breadth of generalization of Schachter’s (1959) 
empirical finding of a positive relation between 
emotional arousal and affiliation. Seventy-two 


also 


assesses 


subjects were randomly assigned to four ex- 
perimental treatments in which low and high 
levels of fear and anxiety were manipulated. 
The success of these inductions was established 
by a projective device and questionnaire data. 
The dependent variable of social affiliation was 
measured by having the subjects choose to 
await the anticipated exposure to the stimulus 
situation either alone or together with others. 

The results show that, while the desire to 
affiliate increases as fear increases (a replica- 
tion of Schachter’s, 1959, results), the oppo- 
site is true for anxiety; as anxiety increases the 
desire to affiliate decreases. Thus, as predicted, 
our findings lend empirical support to the 
theoretical distinction between fear and anx- 
iety. At the same time, our results suggest that 
the theory of social comparison processes may 
not be adequate to account for the general 
relationship between emotions and affiliative 


tendencies. 
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MICROGENETIC ANALYSIS OF WORD ASSOCIATIONS IN 


SCHIZOPHRENIC AND 


BRAIN 


DAMAGED PATIENTS 


NORMAN A. MILGRAM 


Boston Universit 


N a recent study Flavell, Draguns, Fein- 


berg,and Budin (1958) hypothesized tha 
normals under time pressures and schizo- 
phrenics under the usual word association con- 
dition would give fewer mi rogeneti ally “ma- 


ture’ and more “immature” responses to 


stimulus words than normal controls. Such re- 


sponse categories as Synonym, Supraordinate, 


} 


and Subordinate were assumed to reflect 
later microdevelopmental phases of cognition 
becaust of their logical “secondary prot 


ess” character, while Distant, Completion, 
Perseveration, and other categories were as- 
sumed to represent earlier or abortive phases 
because of their supertic ial, contextual, or af- 
fect-mediated connection to the stimulus word. 
Differences between s« hizophre nics and nor- 
mals were significant and in the predicted 
direction for 5 of the 15 categori S SC ored, and 
it was concluded that so far as word associa- 
tion is concerned, microdevelopmental imma- 
turity is accurately characterized by some but 
rhe 


micTro- 


not all of the attributes assigned to it. 


present study reports the results of 


genetic analysis of word associations in a sec- 
ond sample of schizophrenic patients and in a 
sample of brain damaged patients. This latter 
group also presumably gives expression to con- 
crete or “immature’’ responses that normals 
usually suppress in favor of higher-level con- 
1943; Werner, 


ceptual responses Goldstein, 


1948). 
METHOD 


rhe subjects were 32 schizophrenic patients and 30 


brain damaged patients on the psychiatry and neurology 
wards of several VA hospitals and 32 normal controls 
hese male groups were equated on age, IQ (as meas 
ured by the Vocabulary Wechsler 
Form I), and Means and SDs 


lifferences 


subtest of the 


Bellevue education. 


are reported in Table 1, none of the group 
approaching significance. Subjects were administered 5 


words from the Kent-Rosanoff list with instructions to 


respon with the first word that came to mind. Tests 


were given individually and responses recorded by 
by the author in terms 
Flavell et al., 1958, pp. 2-3) criteria as illus 


hand 
of Flavell’s 


The protocols were scored 


trated below 


1 Now at the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 
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1. Completion: Completes a common 
phrase whistle 


2. Distant 
‘hospital 


: stop 


Unrelated or distantly relat: 


3. Perseveration Distantly elate ( 
vord, but obvious! elated to or identical 
stimulus or response word occurring ea 
se ( 

4. Perseveration-meaningful: Close elat 
stimulus wore ut identical to a stimulus or res; 

ord occurring earlier 
5. Clang: Related only by sound (earth 


6. Emotional: Connotes affective judgment 
wonderful 

/. Repetition: Repetition or grammatica 
ieep ‘depth’ 


B. Mature C 


1. Synonym 


2. Supraordinate 


ategories 
(chair-“‘seat”’ 
Denotes class of which st 
word is member (butterfly-“insect” 

3. Subordinate: Denotes member of class sigr 
(sickness-“‘flu”’ 


Indeterminate Microgenetic Pha 
Modifies or is modified | t 


by stimulus word 
C. Categories of 

1. Attribute: 
word (beautiful-“daughter” or stove-“hot 
2. Verb 


noun or 


Response is verb and stimulus w 
“eat” or eating 


Antonym or cor 


vice versa (cheese 


3. Contrast-Coordinate 
mentary (dark-“light” or salt 
4. Multiword: (chair 


Che word ust 


~ pepper 
“to sit on 
used contained nine words in 
Flavell et al., 1958) list and was 
posed of nouns, adjectives, 

roughly the proport 
Identical word lists would make the results of thet 


with Flavell’s 





verbs, and other g 


cal classes in same t 


studies more comparable, but positive results 
different list would lend greater support to 


that 





genetic hypothesis. It was recognize: 
cies of responses in the categories described abov 
partly a function of the parts of speech of the stu 


words. Nouns generally elicit other nouns, adje 


and verbs; verbs rarely elicit other verbs or adject 


* Blocking or the failure to respond within 10 se 
was scored in Flavell’s, but not in the present 
3 Word 
jects may 


Milgram; 


association list and instructions to the 
be obtained without charge from N 
602 South 44th Avenue; Omaha, Ne 
from the American Documentation Institute. J 
Document No. 6744 from ADI Auxiliary Puol 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library ot Cong 
Washington 25, D. C 


$1 25 tor 


remitting in advance 
Make 


Photoduplication Service, } 


microfilms or photocopies 
payable to: Chief, 
ol Congress 


* Personal communication fron 














MICROGENETIC ANALYSIS 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The microgenéti hypothesis that 


rer and brain damaged 


1 with fewer ‘“‘mature”’ and 


patients 


more 


® 


ni ) 


would 


‘om 


ire’ associations than normals found little 


port. Of the significant group differences 


ned, as many were in the direction oppo- 
cted direction 


to prediction as in the predi 


- : i 
rseveration (p < .05) and Repetition 


? indicates that normals gave 


i 


fewer 


4 


0] than schi ophre Li s. On the other hand. 


ilso gave lewer Supraordinate 


mor 


01 In addition, of 


ries that are considered 


sibly immature, normals 


Attribute and fewer Mu 


rABLE 1 
Ace, IQ, AND EDUCATION 


M 43.1 
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SD 15.2 


il Vf 44.5 
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star 

Se io 

rseveration-meaningtu 
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ore Perseveration-meaningfi 
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fy « 


OO] 


i] responses 
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gay more 


it 


lu 
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ne 
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Verb 


iword responses 
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(p < .001 for each). The brain damaged group 
gave fewer Perseveration (p « .05), more 
Perseveration-meaningful (p < .01) and more 
Verb responses (p < .01) than schizophrenics, 
and more Multiword (p 001) and fewer 
Attribute responses (p < .01) than normals. 

In general, the brain damaged and schizo- 
phrenic groups were more similar to one 


another than was either to the normal controls 


4 
. . . : 
Rank order correlations of the Irequencies ol 


13 response categories yielded coefficients of .66 
and .77 for schizophrenics-normals and brain 


u id 


damaged-normals, respectively, and .95 for 


S( ophrenics-brain damaged 

In retrospect, several of the underlying as 
sumptions of th microgenetk approach to 
ypear untenable. For one, it 
was assumed that the occurrence of a verbal 
sponse logically defined as mature was ne 
essarily contingent upon the occurrence of an 
analogous mature cognitive process in the sub- 
ject giving the re sponse. Goldstein and Scheerer 
1941, pp. 11-12), Yacorzynski (1941), and 
Rapaport (1945, p. 149) have illustrated this 
non sequitur and have contrasted apparent 


} 


stability of conceptual word usage and actual 


deficits in conceptual thought processes in these 


patient groups. The word association task may 


be a poor choice for the illustration of micro- 


genetic phases of thought because it permits 


Hk } (sk P 
i 
2.19 lv 1.63 1) nN 
2.06 1.87 1.43 1.75 n 
0.44 0.71 0.13 0.35 O05 
4.81 41 5.00 2.35 OS 
07 0). 24 0.03 0.1) Nn 
0.88 1.45 1.23 1.96 ns 
0.9 1.26 0.43 0.90 OO1 
7.84 3.93 7.47 1.50 n 
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2.09 2.39 » 63 1 7 OO1 
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subjects to fall back on well-practiced and over- 
learned verbal habits whose operations may 
circumvent the microgenetic route. 

Flavell et al. (1958) suggested that the 
microgenetic formulation was hardly rigorous 
enough in its present form to rule out alternate 
explanations in terms of the inability of schizo- 
phrenics to maintain a constant mental set in 
word association. This writer agrees but would 
question if even normal subjects adopt the 
same mental set as one another, much less 
maintain a constant mental set in word associa- 
tion. In a recent study, Milgram (1960) showed 
that the set to give “‘adult” associations re- 
sulted in an increase in abstractly related re- 
sponses and the reverse for “child” associa- 
tions. These findings obtained in a 
multiple-choice word association task which is 
hardly equivalent to the usual open-ended 
word task. Nevertheless, these 
findings suggest that when the subjects are 


were 


association 


not instructed to adopt a specific mental set, 
some sophisticated subjects may choose to 
associate “immaturely” as evidence of their 
imaginative and creative approach, while 
others may adopt a “mature” semantic set as 
evidence of their knowing what words mean. 
This possibility receives some support from 
Flavell’s own data on hospital aides and col- 
lege students, who were significantly different 
on five response categories in the direction 


suggested above. 


NORMAN A. 








MILGRAM 


In summary, while the microgenetic 
proach toward cognitive processes in norm: 
and pathological groups appears provocati 
and fruitful, attempts to apply this approa 
to word association are handicapped becaus 
of uncontrolled factors operating in the menta 
sets adopted in word association and becaus 
of a lac k of necessary correspondence betweer 
the logical maturity of a verbal response and 
the actual maturity of the cognitive proces 
which produced it. 
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A FREE RESPONSE APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF PERSON COGNITION! 


LEEROY BEACH anp M 


University o 


N experiments in “person perception,” S 
the subject) is ordinarily asked to make 


judgments about a particular person 


ereafter called O) in a given situation. Typi- 


y the £ (experimenter) requires S to use 


ed scales for specifying his judgments of the 
ticular O who is the object of the perception 


rcognition. Often £ probably requires S to 
make judgments on dimensions that S would 


wt ordinarily use in “sizing up” a particular 


n that situation. Interpretation of the re- 


its of such studies becomes difficult because 


“meaning” and “salience” of the scales for 


may be unclear, atypical, or even absent. 


though the fixed scale technique has the ad- 
ntage of easy calculations, a technique is 


soneeded by which E could determine which 


ales are appropriate for the Ss, Os, and situa- 
ns of interest to him. Interpretation of ex- 


T 


uly those scales, in a fixed scale study, which 
ere previously shown to be meaningful for 


Ss, the Os, and the situation under con- 


leration. 


n their discussion of the necessity for at- 


mpting to determine the relevant dimensions 


hich Ss make judgments of Os, Hastorf, 
irdson, and Dornbusch (1958) “ 
mentary pause in the search for the ‘trait’ 


. urge 


sensitivity in order to study the qualities of a 
tson’s experience of others in terms of the 


he uses in reporting that 
he central characteristic of this 

f me thodology would be the eliciting of 
nd unrestricted descriptions of other 
rhe classes of persons to be described 
he experimenter” (p. 


categories 


erience. 
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ICHAEL WERTHEIMER? 


f Colorado 


56). One purpose of this paper is to demon- 
strate the feasibility of such a methodology. 
In addition to the questionable meaningful- 
ness of scales and other response measures used 
in research on person perception, the stimulus 
used for the O is often highly unrepresentative 
of the population to which results are to be 
generalized. The literature shows that the O 
who is to be the object of the perception or 
cognition on the part of S has been specified in 
many ways. One can use real people (e.g., 
Newcomb, 1956), films (e.g., Stone, Leavitt, & 
Gage, 1954), recordings (e.g., Jones & de- 
Charms, 1958), handwriting (e.g., Huntley, 
1940), photographs (e.g., Cline, 1956), draw- 
ings of faces (e.g., Brunswik, 1956), stories 
(e.g., Cawthorne & Kogan, 1959), autobiog- 
raphies (e.g., Sperber, 1959), lists of adjectives 
(e.g., Asch, 1946), abstract figures 
Heider & Simmel, 1944), etc. Many of these 
studies use artificial or synthetic Os and at- 
tempt to generalize to the perception of real, 
living people. While in many cases the stimuli 
serve the purpose of the research in which they 
were used, their generalizability is somewhat 
tenuous. Ss are doubtless aware of the arti- 
ficiality of the situation and it is not improb- 
able that these conditions also influence the 


(e.g., 


results obtained. 

When asking S to judge real people EZ has 
difficulty in knowing, manipulating, and con- 
trolling all of the variables that may be rele- 
vant from S’s point of view. Not only is it 
difficult to obtain a broad enough sample of Os 
to allow generalization (often the sample is 
restricted to classmates or fellow dormitory 
residents and the like) but E 
know, for instance, how well the S and O know 


often does not 


each other, how long they have been friends, 
O’s perceived status from S’s point of view, 
etc. 

S moves, daily, in a 
different persons having certain relationships 


vorld inhabited by 
to him; some are of the same sex, some of the 
opposite , some are well known to S, others are 


only undifferentiated figures with no clear 
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identity, some are very important to S, others 
of little concern to him, etc. If one were to 
select a number of these people one would 
probably find that S describes them differently 
and behaves toward them differently. Further, 
the requirements of the situation doubtless 
influence what dimensions or characteristics 
assume the greatest importance in S’s descrip- 
tions of these people. 

Che general research question becomes, what 
kinds of dimensions are used by different kinds 
of Ss when describing different kinds of Os 
under different kinds of conditions? 

Kelly (1955) has provided the Role Con- 
struct Repertory Test as a method of investi- 
gating this question. This test was designed for 
individual administration; when it is group 
administered it is difficult for E to decide if two 
Ss mean the same thing by a given term or 
expression; a term needs to be embedded in a 
context to be adequately defined. In the in- 
dividual administration of the test # can get 
additional information from S$ that would aid 
in this decision. Further, the Role Construct 
Repertory Test assumes that all dimensions 
apply, in one way or another, to all Os de- 
scribed and that all dimensions are bipolar 
(Kelly, 1955, p. 268), assumptions that the 
present Es feel may be premature. 

rhe present study attempts to apply another 
method to provide information about the 
kinds of dimensions used by different kinds of 
Ss when describing different kinds of Os. The 
method is simply to sample the people from 
S’s world and obtain his impressions of them. 
But the Os sampled from different Ss’ worlds 
should be comparable so that some degree of 
generalizability can be attained. To guarantee 
that Ss make their judgments about real peo- 
ple, that these Os represent a rather broad 
selection of persons, and at the same time to 
assure some de prec of « omparability of Os over 
various Ss, a method somewhat similar to that 
used by Kelly’s Role Construct Repertory Test 
was adopted, in that specific classes of Os to be 
described were designated. S was asked to 
choose someone he knew who fit the class, and 
tl 
any terms or dimensions he wished. After this 


1en to describe the person he chose using 


th 


a content analysis* was performed on the ob- 


rhere is, of course, no reason 


[rec response—conten inaiysis technique eveais the 


tained free ré sponse data in an attemp 


I 

discover relationships. These relationships n 
serve to support the feasibility of using 
method for assessing the dimensions used |] 
the Ss and to show that dimension use relat, 
to differences in the kinds of Ss doing t} 
describing and differences in the kinds of | 
being described. 


The free response—content analysis 


proach involves the following assumptions: §; 


can give verbal descriptions of other peopk 
These descriptions employ dimensions that § 
feels are relevant in the judging of O. (It may 
be argued that S may, for psychodynan 
reasons, be unable to verbalize on the 
important dimensions. But as a beginning, t 
present procedure may prove meaningful, a 
least for conscious judgments.) The relatiy 
frequency of use of different dimensions by 
given S is a reflection of the relative salier 
or importance of the dimensions for that S. 

Such considerations lead to expectatio 
like the following: 

1. The content of free verbal descriptior 
of people can be readily and reliably analyzed 
This implies that a content analysis can 
performed, and that all responses can be r 
bly coded into a set of selected categories. Some 
aspects of the adequacy of the « ategory sys 
used can be assessed by the usual criteria 
reliability such as interjudge agreement 


repeat scoring, and to a de gree, by the extel 
to which meaningful and statistically sigr 
cant results can be obtained when the categor 
system is used in evaluating various 
potheses. A related expectation is that a give 
S’s use of cate gorie s fora parti ular kind of 
and over various types of Os should be 
sistent over time. 

2. Ss “weight”? dimensions differently 
describing different Os; category use val 
j } 


with the kind of O being described. 1 
Os different in certain respects tend 


described with emphasis on dittet 
ruc imensions 

nalvst: it do howeve help g 

spe tive on tl \ 5 

I investigator 1 s ab 

will actually use n x s I 

that the persps eg I S 

will prevent | f é 

dime c < } ch ) +} \ y 

T) tT) ¢ ( \ 
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ith different evaluative tone, and with 























| t amounts of information 
TST 
DSI - 
3. Similarly, groups of Os t duller 1 
r respec tend to differ nell welgnt- 
sed 
j categories when describing the same 
rela © 
. , 
Saye s of Os. Here too there should be differ- 
ng a 
S evaluative tone nd different amounts 
f 
; of 
} | nator | xp ations 2 and 3 state 
lescriptions vary as a function of S differ- 
» ’ 7 . _ . 
es, when certain O characteristics are held 
ms: ; 
| stant, and with certain O differences, whe 
peop . : 
‘ } + + ‘ + 
“Ties rtain S characteristics are held constal 
tnat 3 | ' . , 
It may | 4% One mught also expect an interactive 
t ma 
nme ) fect between the two sets of variables, such 
y Dan _ one 
the same O differences produce different 
i ; . = . aie 
ae ferences in the descriptions when different 
‘ sroups of Ss are used. 
elatiy — 
METHOD 
Lller . , 
. ) . . . : 
- 4 Sixty-six students (30 female, 36 mak enrolie 
| = 
iti \ g the 1958 summer session in an introductory 
gy course at the Universit Colorado serve 
pt 
LiVZe Pers nS 
1 ready mmdaicate ie UY vere n 
> Teila icting classes of people and having 
some | 7 ns who fit the class. The classes were formed by 
\ ; g Ss1 Die bina ot wel wn-not well 
e highe equal—lowe tus 
pposite sex gen te to 
€ Ar ¢ imple Oo < 
CALC } I son who is the same n 
Know we ind whom you consider of higher status 
- irseil 
eg 
’ D Pr lure 
giv 
4 ) g a reg 60-minute class meeting the Ss 
given 3° . 2 be ets, the first page of 
} 1€ nstruct st that S would be 
think of va ] n knew and to give 
‘ f the 
, At the of ea 12 owing pages there 
) SS desig ike the one given above 
, belo his S was aske to indicate O's 
, » a space provided fe his purpose; the rest of the 
ge s to he ‘ S's description of O “Describe 
| Crs The ge est 1 was include to he Ip 
hat S act tl t of a real O. If S could 
K Ol a s » fit the designation he was 
eave e page tf k 
} ‘ nt e 12 < ions Os. S 1S SO 
es be hi ¢ \ page it s self-des p 
ed first in the et 7 Ss (12 sles 
) i l the bookle for 18 12 
( es I it the er 24 (12 males, 12 
er te ssible systematic 
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( € ere s, all but the instr tions n final page 
which asked for info ition such as § e, his ) 
etc the book were range I lerent orae iT 
t “ ets, th ne e than t 5 l Ll 
r 1 fe ile) having the same page order 


Content Analysis 














To arrive at content gories tor the Ss, a 
1dge J ge | went throug! the ook lets ( tal 
global impressio1 what dimensions were us« 
This procedure yielded a sizable list whicl then 

grouped <¢ 1 the ol liarit to 13 J cate 
gories.* These categories and their component dimer 
sions are presente in Table 1 

The « gories l re views s falling » tou 

major divisions 

I Objective 1atior O's appearance Cate 





gory 1), his background (Categor ) 
job, income, etc. (Category 3 


II. Social Inter 


Category 4 


action. O’s behavior toward S 


and his 


Category 5 


toward other 


behavior 


people S’s reaction to and accept 


ance ot O Category 7) andothe: people sreaction 
to and acceptance of O (Category 6 

III. Behavioral Consistencies. O's temperament 
Category 8), self-concept and emotional ad 
justment (Category 9), an his 1 uls and 


values (Category 10 
IV. Performance and Activities 
gory 11 motivation 


activities and interests (Category 13 


Using the 13 content categories, Judge 1 scored all 
of the booklets, without reference to the esignations 
of the Os at the top « f each page scoring consisted of 
recording which content categories were us« , an the 
frequency of use fo h page of each booklet 








Three procedures were used to check s¢ ring relia 
bility [wo other judges Judges 2 an 5 vere asked 
to perform the analysis independently on 10 of the 
booklets. Judge 1 reanalyzed 10 booklets 6 nths after 
his first scoring. Eleven Ss returne eeks after the 
initial study to fill out the s again. At the ne 





of this retest the Ss were told 


to describe the same Os the had described 





vious! 
nor to make an effort to think of new per pl soth the 
test and the retest protocols were analyzed by Judge 1 
For purposes of data analysis, a summatr ata sheet 

as constructed for each booklet with the 13 content 
an sis categories ac ind the 12 Os and 
the self down the side atrix of 169 cells 


the rows of which were 


nns of which were 





Che judge, when reading a given description 


a mark to indicate the presence ¢ a category, in the 





appropriate column cell for each phrase or complete 

‘Obviously other judges might have iv at 

erent categories it in light of the ] t 
eporte the ones us¢ here oO appea o be ir l 
The investigator usi lree response ap] uch pre 
itor to a fixed scale stuc must, of course Ss Dest 
he can to arrive at categories which are suitable to h 
particular research 








2. O’s background. 


5. O’s_ behavior 
people. 


6. 


= 


sa 


. S’s reaction to O. 


acteristics. 


self-concept. 


10. 


O’s abilities. 


differences in 


responses in each rot 


Category 


1. Appearance of O. 
3. General information. 


4. O’s behavior toward S. 


toward 


Other’s reaction to O. 


8. O’s enduring personal char- 


9. O’s emotional adjustment and 


O’s values and ideals. 


certain analyses, the cell sums 


““wordiness”’ 
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TABLE 1 


References to build, features, dress, 


voice quality. 


ter’). 


tion.” 


other 





pleasant, etc.). 


ous, etc. 


knowledge, 
category 1 


were converted into 


proportions of the overall total, to correct for individual 


or total number of “units.” 


According to our assumptions, the proportion of total 
responses in each column provides an index of the rela- 
tive weights of the categories. The proportion of total 


gives the relative response pro 


ductivity for each O described (or for the self-descrip 


Family solidity, parents’ occupation, 
personal childhood experiences (e. 


aoes no 


CONTENT CATEGORIES AND EXAMPLES OF DIMENSIONS CONTAINED IN THEM 


Dimensions 


Examples are 


Rather consistent personality factors which dictate the general color of his 
interactions with other people without actually being an instance of tha 
behavior. Examples are: quiet type, has a sense of humor, extrovert, out 
going, practical, conservative, gushy, I-don’t-care-attitude, sincere, ser 


Emotional adjustment and O’s behavior toward himself from S’s point 
view, not necessarily from a psychologist’s. Examples are: He’s confus 
she feels sorry for herself, inferiority complex, mature, knows when t 
work and when to play, humble, wonderful outlook on life, spoiled, etc 

Any set values or standards which O imposes or fails to impose upon himse 
or generally holds as desirable in people. Examples are: religiosity, morals 
political values, mercenary, drinking and 

O’s intellectual abilities, 

proficiency, etc. 

include social abilities. 


smoking habits, etc. 
, talents, 


lect abi 


other abilities (mechanical, et« 
} 


Also achievements which ref 








12. O’s aspirations, ambition, and | Goals in life, direction in activity, motivation in tasks undertaken, « 

motivation. 

13. O’s interests. Interests aside from specific goals (occupation or studies). Not soci 
a specific interest in working with or being with people (sucl 
work). Also includes offices held and memberships in other th 
scholastic organizations. Examples are: likes sports, out for a g 
likes to have fun, belongs to social groups, has many hobbies, et 

thought in the description. A plus sign was used if E tion). Comparable proportional transforma 

considered the phrase or thought to suggest a positive undertaken for the evaluative symbols 

or favorable evaluation of O by S, a zero if it is was neu These proportions make it possible to 

tral, and a minus sign if it was negative or unfavorable effects of the independent variables on cate 

Number of units was then summed across rows and’ For example, to study how degree of a 

down columns. The row and column sums (and, for affects category use, one need only compare tl 


column proportion for well-known Os wit 
well-known Os for each S over the whole g 
Or, produ tivity as a 


degree of acquaintance, one compares av 


re sp ynse 


proportions to see whether more was said ab 


known than about not well-known Os. 
require the use of some statistical test su 


Wilcoxon signed ranks tests. Nonparametri 


general good or bad looks, sex appea 


family status and wealth, nationality 
g., “He was overshadowed by his sis 


O’s present marital status, education, occupation, church preference, veteran 
college, college year, where and how S met O if this is “merely informa 


Specific mention of some behavior on the part of O toward S (e.g., “He has 
always been nice to me’’). 
Specific behavioral modes involving other people (which may or may no 
include S). Conformity, behavior reflecting some sort of general attit, 


S06 


(snooty, overbearing, etc.), degree of openness in interactions, willingnes 
to be with people and to interact with them in the usual socially accepta 
ble manner. This does not include judgments about O’s “nature” (eg 
“He has a friendly (not good) personality”). 
hostess, poor manners, likes people, easy to get to know, etc. 
Opinions of O held by other people and their acceptance or nonacceptance 
of him. Such things as: people usually like him, he isn’t very popular, et 


charming 


General or global pronouncements about O. Such statements as: he has a 
good personality, I like him very much, the best friend I ever had, like 
able, enjoyable to be around, easy to get along with, etc. This category 
also includes any guesses S makes about O’s future or about how things 
are going for him at present (e.g., he’ll never reach his goal, his life seems 
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] ‘ oa tian 
analysis tO avoid assumpuons 


1d distribution 


RESULTS 

he following results provide information 
t each of the expectations stated above: 
mn be reliably analysed. Reliability was assessed 
nterjudge agreement and by rescoring 
ter a time interval; the retest results are also 

relevant to the reliability question. 
For the reliability analysis, agreement be- 
een two scorings of the same S’s protocol 
ss studied by cell-for-cell comparison of the 
summary data sheets for the protocols. 
urfold tables were constructed, using the 
wing cell entries: both judges agreed on 





e presence of the category in the description, 
Judge A said it was present but Judge B said 
vas not, Judge B said it was present but 
judge A said it was not, and both judges agreed 
on the absence of the category. Since Ns were 
small (about 10 protocols for each reliability 
k), the fourfold tables combined 
toss Os for each of the 13 categories. The phi 


were 


ficients were compute d on these composite 
fold tables to provide a quantitative index 
agreement. Table 2 presents the results for 
} alegory and for all cate gories combined, 
reach reliability check. 

The table indicates that, if inter- and intra- 
re agreements are considered, scoring relia- 





well be considered Salisiactory. 


g of Categories 1, 2, 
L ly reliable; 

U gorie s 4, z 8, and 10 appears some what 
in 


3, and 6, espec lally, 


r 


reasonal scoring reliability 


satisfactory. The retest procedure 


) 78 67 49 | .59 
5 95 79 81 
70 27 


50 .57 


.63 
3 89 


94 





SS 


; 
TABLE 2 
PHI COEFFICIENTS OBTAINED ID 1 
1 2 3 $ 5 ; 


tan phi (without re¢ 91 
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The content of free verbal descriptions of people 


general yielded far lower agreement. In the 
last rows of the table, a simple mean phi for 
each category over all reliability procedures 
(by Fisher zs transformation) for 
purposes of indicating relative reliability of 
the different categories in general. 

Che expectation that a given S’s weighting 
of categories for a particular kind of O and 


appears 


over various types of Os should be consistent 
over time was not clearly supported. As Table 
2 shows, although only 1 of the 13 phi’s was 
negative (p = .01) the mean phi coefficient 
over the 11 test-retest protocols was only .16. 
This coefficient is not significantly greater than 
zero, and indicates that there was no apprecia- 
ble degree of consistency from the first protocol 
to the retest. Various may 
clarify this result. First, most Ss, when asked 
at the end of the retest session, reported that 
they had described some new Os in addition to 


considerations 


some of the Os described during the first ses- 
sion. Examination of the retest protocols indi- 
cated that an average of 54% of the Os had 
not been described before. Second, such a test- 
retest procedure combines the error variance 
contributed by the judge with that contributed 
by the S and might therefore be expected to 
reduce the obtained phi coefficient. Third, the 
reliabilities of the categories for test- 
} 


iC aSSCS5-~ 


relative 


retest were comparable to those in 
ments of judge reliability. A Spearman rho of 


61 (p 


interjudge reliability for each category and the 


.03) was obtained between the mean 
test-retest re liability for each cate gory. | 
relative of the ] 
appear to be similar in the two checks. 


reliabilities categories t 


It should be understood that this study was 


N THE RELIABILITY ANALYSES 

Categories | 
Mean 
_ = — phi 

‘ - 8 ) 10 | 12 oF 
70 53 3 61 | .48 45 52 37 | .56 
74 50 45 62 | .44 75 63 79 | .62 
57 50 44 62 32 64 63 61 57 
83 60 .67 77 65 | .75 79 62 | .75 
03 02 13 29 | .07 17 15 | —.05 16 
72 54 49 .60 .48 66 605 62 66 
63 45 43 60 | .40 58 58 52 58 
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exploratory and that the results to be reported 
in the following sections are illustrative rather 
than exhaustive. They serve to show that data 
do support each of the expectations outlined 
in the introduction. (In the nonparametric 
statistical tests reported here the re jection 
criterion was .05, two-tailed, unless otherwis« 
stated.) 

Os different in certain respects tend to be 
described with different different 
evaluative tone, and different amounts of informa- 
lion. All three aspects of this expec tation were 


a ; 
categories, 


supported by a variety of results. 

1. Category Use. Example: The proportion 
of total responses made for well-known Os is 
higher in Category 1 (physical characteristics) 
than for Os who are not well known. 

2. Evaluative Tone. Example: There was a 
significantly greater proportion of negative 
evaluations of O’s motivation (Category 12) 
for lower status Os than for equal status Os, 
and for equal status Os than for higher status 
Os. 

3. Amount of Information. Example: The 
amount of information provided in a descrip- 
tion of an O varied with the degree of a quaint- 
ance. The largest proportion of units was used 
in self-des« ription, a moderate proportion in 
describing well-known Os, and the smallest 
proportion when describing not well-known Os. 
Seventy-seven percent of the Ss exhibited this 
order of response produc tivity. 

These examples indicate that the selection 
of different kinds of Os to be described does 
seem to produce differences in the descriptions. 

Ss different in certain respects use different 
categories, different evaluative tone, and different 
amounts of information. Once again, a variety 
of findings supported this expectation. 

1. Category Use. Examples: Regardless of 
whether a male or a female O was being de- 
scribed, male Ss tended to use categories that 
emphasized physical appearance, background, 
occupation, values, abilities, motivation, and 
interests (Categories 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, and 13) 
more than did female Ss. On the other hand, 
categories 


adjustment 


female Ss tended to use content 
emphasizing social skills and 


(Categories 5 and 9) more than did men. 
S’s age was also related to category use. For 


example, Category 3 (objective information) 


was used more by male Ss whose age was above 


the median than by those male Ss whose 


age 
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was below the median. (Male ages ranged fr 
18-29, with a mean of 21.94 and a standar 
deviation of 2.94.) 

2. Evaluative Tone. Examples: Females 
more likely to use evaluative terms thai 
males, in describing physical characterist 
of the O (Category 1). 


with dec rease in ne gative evalu 


Increase in ag 
associated 
tions in Category 6 (other people’s react 

Q). 

3. Amount of Information. Example: U 
the conditions of the study, female Ss tend 
to be somewhat more produc tive than Male Js 
the number of codable units in the entir 
protocol indicated a greater amount of inforn 
tion in descriptions made by females thar 
descriptions made by males. (This was sig 
cant only at the .05 level, by one-tailed tes 

Descriptions vary as a function of the inter 
tion of S and O characteristics. Such interacti 
were found to affect all three dependent var 
bles, ( ategory use, evaluat iV e tone, and amour ‘ 
of information. 

1. Category Use. Examples: Category 
followed a SEX-Se€X, a sex-acquaintance, 
Thus male Ss n 


sex-status interaction. 


greater use of Category 11 (abilities) wl 
describing male Os than when describing { 
male Os; on the other hand they made gr 
use of Category 7 (O’s behavior toward $ 
when describing female Os than when descr 


ing male Os. Neither of these findings held for 





female Ss. 

Male Ss_ used 
more in describing well-known Os _ than 
describing Os they did not know wel 
female Ss used this category equally for bot } 
kinds of Os. Female Ss, on the other han 
Category 13 (interests) more for well-k 
Os than for not well-known Os; male Ss 
not show this tende ncy. 

Male and female Ss showed a relatio! 
tween use of Category 12 (motivation) 4 


( ategory 12 (motivat 


status of the O. Use of this category was gr 
for both equal and lower status Os than 10 } 
l inter t 


additional inter 
used Category 


higher status Os. An 
pattern is that female Ss 
(other people’s reac tion to QO) less for equal a! } 


| hile n ¢ 


lower status Os than for higher, while 


used it less for lower status and equa 

higher and equal status Os 
2. Evaluative 7 Exampl \ signi 

interaction was found between deg 


——~»s- 


ved tr 
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rease In positive evaluations; that is, well- 


scribing female Os, 


esponses in Category 10 (values 
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ntance with O and the evaluative 


as a fu 


f S’s sex. For male Ss an increase in ¢ 


of acquaintance was associated 


. ital 
were more ilkely 


n Os to be given positi 
: > » ‘ } 
lavions In regard LO vVaiues 


1) 7 
Weli-KnOWN. 


Ss did not evidence 


vere not 


this tre nd. 


{mount of Information. Example: 


a significantly greater proportion 


hen describing male Os than 


while female Ss did n 


fer in response productivity as a function 


; 


ese findings illu 


ts of the kind of Ss doing the des¢ ribing 


the kind of Os being described. 


DISCUSSION 


e preceding examples we | 


the more striking instances 


tone 
with an 
than were Os 
Descriptions by 
Male 


vhen 


interaction 


ave pre sented 
t 


of 
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appropriate for different kinds of Os. How one 


\c- Is to interpret responses made on “inappro- 


le- priate”’ dimensions is quite unclear. It is not 
impossible, for instance, that on these dimen- 
sions responses are made randomly. Or, per- 
ve haps responses on these inappropriate dimen- 
sions are based on stereotypes while re sponses 
made on dimensions that S considers appro- 
priate are more specific to the O being judged. 
rhis might help to explain some of the results 
of in the person perception literature (e.g., Cline 
& Richards, 1960) which suggest that accuracy 
ot 


in judging the stereotype accounts for a good 
of i 


part of overall accuracy in making judgments 
about a given O. In fact, in an accuracy experi- 


ment it may be necessary to find those dimen- 


} 


sions which S considers appropriate to O and 


those dimensions which O considers 


ippro 
priate to himself. It may be that only dimen- 
sions that are jointly considered appropriat« 
yield a high degree of accuracy. 

In general, a failure to obtain the predicted 


experimental results in studies of person per- 


to lilustrate the variety ol approaches 
taken with this sort of strategy ception or person cognition c« uld be a result 
y would be desirable to extend the of incorrect hypotheses ry ok the 1 )pro- 
tion ol iree response techniques to a priateness of the dimensions selected for S to 
ion ol I I techniqt é : 
range of Ss. O nd situatior these ust making responses concerning VU. Conse- 
ry re indicate that the dimen- quently, It seems reasonable to attempt to find 
long which Ss make judgments of Os the dimensions which S considers relevant or 
ed dependent upon the characteristics @ppropriate to a given O or kind of O hen 
lepen upon th racterist 
’ ' , : : these Aimmanet +] in tl 
e Ss, of the Os, and of the interaction US these dimensions as the scales in the subse- 
, eae ee eee Ee 
1.5 and O variables. The present study GU¥ent lxed scale study 
SiS ‘= one tua sf POSSIDIE , SUMMARY 
gorize Ss’ descriptions of Os adequately : : 
rie :, aa eee In person perception experiment biects 
so that the differences between Ss, the ae . , 3 
: O ; fF a Os ive olten been required to mak udg 
Ss between , and tne emects ol : . ' 
, ments about other people (Os) on dir lions 
interactions between S and O variables " 
, Rit that may not be ipplicablk r reiey Irom 
wn » produ significant differences -_ : . 
. ‘ the oO point of view The re | Oo ich 
gory use, €1 e tone of the descrip- : : 
a: : ; studies are, consequently, difficu ) interpret. 
ne moul of intormation given ' 
-” It has been argued that fixed scale research 
i ps } ‘ . ~ 
: should be | receded by Iree re spon ( mtent 
rt I vg I I when sete og ~~ ° 
. analysi tudies to aid ce ions oO h 
enslo ip ( S 18 to be __ . 
. : iles or dime ) ire appropriate for eS 
to K ( A ibou (Js one 
the U ind tI . tion involved 
( these dimensions art 
In ar tempt to she { dimension ust 
) pp to (Js ind Ss .. a : . . iar ; 
; does difier for different Ss and Os, Ss were 
( I iffere Imenslo . ‘ , 
< | to aescTil Der ) ev KI » fit 
e spec tions of « f iO ed 
by / | CM cle rip oO cre | ( co ‘ 1 
100 tyZed 
, , 
The naings rve S port the « on 
t dimensions used dgments of othe 
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people are a function of the Ss doing the judg- 
ing, the Os being judged, the situation, and the 


interaction among these variables. 


It was concluded that a prior free response— 
content analysis approach like the present one 
might well be considered logically and meth- 


odologically prior to the 
pendent variables affect 
predetermined scales. 


ratings along fixed 
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ADDRESS IN AMERICAN ENGLISH! 


ROGER BROWN anp MARGUERITE FORD 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
HEN one person speaks to another, there is a recording technique called writing 
the selection of certain linguistic which preserves most of the significant detail. 


forms is governed by the relation English forms of address are reasonably well 
n the speaker and his addressee. The described by a single binary contrast: FN or 


pal option of address in American English TLN. These forms are ubiquitous and for any 
choice between use of the first name set of interacting persons it is possible to ob- 
reafter abbreviated to FN) and use of a _ tain a collection of address dyads from which 
it] he latent structuring dimensions can be 


ith the last name (TLN). These lin- n 
forms follow a rule that is truly rela- inferred. This paper provides an example of the 
il. Their use is not predictable from proper- application of semantic analysis to the study of 
f the addressee alone and not predic tabie SOC ial structure. We begin by describing the 


properties of the speaker alone but only norms of American address, then point out a 
properties of the dyad. Kinship terms of certain pattern in these norms which is to be 
ss (e.g.. dad, mom, son) are also rela- found in the forms of address of all languages 


language, but they constitute a restricted known to us. This abstract speech pattern 
of relationship since most dyads that suggests a feature of social structure that may 


guage 
cht be created in America would not call for possibly be universal. 


rt of kinship term. Proper names, on the 
t hand, constitute a nearly universal 


METHOD 


guage of relationship; the semantic dimen- yf gferia/s 

nvolved serve to relate to one another ; ' oa : 

the members of the society. lo discover thenorms of address in American English 
; . ; we require a large sample of usage. The range of the 
of our knowledge of the dimensions  ,y},; t population is vast but the uniformity must be 











. . . aus rVl 
tructure interaction has been obtained great. Some sensible compromise is required between 
} : . ] } : + ‘ } 7 
paper-and-pen¢ i] performances such as the stratified national sampledictated by the scope of the 
status ranking of acquaintances or the proble the unsystematic observation of one’s 
a ee . . friends dictated by the probable simplicity of its solu 
etric choice Irom among acquaintances. . : : . : 
poe : tion. Four kinds of data have been used 
, n be no doubt that the dimensions , ‘ : . prs 
an | 40UDE that Ui HUMeNSION Usage in modern American plays. There are more 
1 by such data are genuinely functional instances of address in plays than in any other form o 
iry life. However, pe rformances elicited literature. Thirty-eight plays written by American 
. +} r rmecd 2 | ’ } ] , } 
} sof . 1uthors, performed since 1939, and anthologized in 
ocial scientist are not the everyday . a : * > < 
| dij . pe Ars. 4 three volumes of Best American Plays (Gassner, 1947, 
rmances that veal dimensions of social : - 1 . 
. t revea nu : 1952, 1958) were used. Of the plays In these volumes we 
ture and cause each new generation to omitted onlv those set in some remote time or in a 
talize such dimensions. It is always possl- country other than the United States. Without listing 
a paper-and-pencil task imposes a all the titles it is possible to indicate the range of Ameri 
er ees ce n unrene ntativ can usage that it represented. By geographic region we 
lh OF encourages al irepresentative 7) , 1, , 
1 aah gpa pie, wit move from The Philadelphia Story to the Southland of 
' , ‘fferet tic f =a ne 
5 id delicacy ol differentiation. It The Member of the Wedding through the midwest of 


rable to study social structure in every- Picnic to the Far West of The Time of Your Life; by 
le, but much of the everyday behavior _ social class from The Rose Tattoo and A View from the 
s governed by social dimensions is diffi- Br#ése through Death of a Salesman and Tea and 


: = ' , Sym pathy to The Solid Gold Cadillac. For military usage 
ecord and involves an uncertain num- 1 " P } . 
: . . m , there are such play s as Mister Roberts and N Time for 
gniicant contrasts (eé.g., intluencing Sergeants. The speech of Jewish, Italian, and Negro 
smiling at someone, warmth of minorities is represented and also that of such groups 
r). Forms of address are speech and so is politicians, corporation executives, narcotics addicts, 
( ce | essors in Pp lcemerl 
5 ss wrted by a research grant Of course these materials are not a record of actual 
‘ N | Institute of Mental Health speech from the characters name ut are the speech 
‘ational Institutesof Health, United States Publi const ted for such characters by playwrights. Prob 
Serv nietau rhte nratel renr 1; » th tri rn 
adly playw I a Irately ocuce 1 true norms 
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of address, and it is possible to check one author ag 





another. In addition, however, there are three 


kinds of data to catch possible inaccuracies in this first 


set 


usage in a Boston business firm. For 2 months 


{ciual 


a man employed 


took advantage of 


in a draiting firm 
leisure moments to jot down for us instances of linguistic 
He collected 
which 82 


as speaker or ad 


ss overheard from his fellow workers. 
214 different 


either 


addre 


address terms for dyads in 


different people are involve 


dressee. Each person is identified by full name, sex, age, 


and position in a 12-level occupational hierarchy. In 
addition, we _ benefite from our informant’s good 
knowledge of friendship patterns among the dramatis 
personae. 

Reported busine execulive Each year 
there is at MIT a group of Alfred P. Sloan Fellows; 


these are business executives between 30 and 38 years 


usage of 


of age, who are nominated by their respective empioyers 
The 34 Sloan 


served as iniormants 


year at the institute 
Fellows designated for 1958-59 
for this They had 
the country, 


to study for one 


study come from many different 


most of them very large 


from 


parts ol 
corporations but a few from small companies 
By the time the Sloan Fellows served as informants 


the general pattern of the norms had become sufficiently 


clear to make possible the writing ot a questionnaire 


designed to elicit the most important information 
Each man was asked to write down the full names and 


positions of tour persons whom he was accustomed to 


his pl 


see nearly every day at ice of business, and he 


was to distribute his selections so as to include: one 
person equal to himself in the organization hierarchy 
with whom he was on close or intimate terms, one person 
equal to himself with whom he was ondistant or formal 
terms, one person superior to himself in the organization 


rson subordinate to himself in the 


hierarchy, one pe 
After names the informant was 
listed the 


to write down for each person lis 
would customarily 


hierarchy. listing the 
} 


asked exact 


words that he (the informant speak 


in greeting that person for the first time each day. In 


addition, the Sloan Fellows were asked some othe 
questions that will be described when they become 
elevant 

Recorded usa n M ¢ rhe Ps rical Fic 
Station of the University of Kansas directed by Rog 
G. Barker and Herbert F. Wright (1954 ndl lowed 
us to make an extencde tt ( 10 “spe Imeé ec 
each of which records the events and conversatic na 
ull-day of the life of a chi The station has also al 
lowed us to work with et of bric ehavior settings 
observations made on 56 ch en 1 th \ r 
Midwest and on 56 childre in \ Lit i 
n che it! hose in Midwest | ( I 
the S¢ { l ve ! ( ee prima once h 
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ire ssee. The 


speaker and ad nethod of study is a sort 


controll uction.? Approximately one-thir 


st examined in an effort to dis 


hat would summarize all of the instances 
they contained. The resulting provisional rules 
then tested against a second set of plays and under 


some revision. The revised rules proved a 





description of all instances of address in a thi 
rhe supplementary data from a 

t i 
om the Sloan Fellows, and fron the Mi 


records were used as 


set ol pla Ss. 
hrn it 
ditional checks on the F 


induced from the plays and also to test severa 


ticular hypotheses 


ADDRESS 
If we consider only the FN and TLN ther 


are just three logically possible dyadic | 


MAJOR PATTERNS 01 





terns: the reciprocal exchange of FN, 
rLN, 
reciprocal pattern in which one person uses FN 
and the other TLN. All three patterns 
with high frequency and the problem is on 


recipro al exchange of and the 


inducing the semantic factors invariably 
] 


ana serving 


ciated with a given pattern 

distinguish it from the others 

In classifying instances of address 
FN taken to include { | ; 

rst names (e.g., Robert), familiar abbre\ 

Bob), and diminutive forms (e.g 

Bobbie). It may be said at once that male fir 


three cla ses, was 


I 


tions (e.g., 


names in American English very seldom ¢ 

in full form (Robert, James, or Gerald) but 
almost always either abbreviated (Bob, Ju 
(Jerry) or bot! Bol 
Jimmy). Female first names are mor 

left ut Titles for the 
classification include, in additio1 


1d Miss, such 


senator, M Lior. and the like , 


or diminutized 
valtered purpost 

to Mr Mr 
titles as | 


occupationa 


Two Reciprocal Patterns 
Che vast major V o! dyads 
exchange FN (Mutual FN Indee 
ctual name %t known there occur s } 
I es na iv be called gener rst I 
) 


these int ude the M ck, Jack, and Bud 
Mutual TLN is. most co! } 


+, ] ntr 1, 1 
round DdeéE e€ ewiv Introauced au 


taxi drivers 


fornd } 





ADDRESS IN AMERICAN 


a sort stinction between the two patterns is pri- 


rily one of degree of acquaintance with the 
sree required for the Mutual FN being less 


lies Were r VO 


unger people than for older people and 


erwer where the members of the dyad are of the 
ite to the e sex than where they are of different sex 
4 Pee It seems likely that the two reciprocal pat- 
Mi ms are on a dimension that ranges from 
the rules 4 iaintance to intimacy. However, in modern 
—a pe \merican English the distance between the two 


the Mutual FN usually 
resenting only a very small increment of 


the Mutual TLN; as small 


times as 5 minutes of conversation. Be- 


] it} 
ts Is SMali WILD 


nacy over 


’ li hat lh ' 
the segment of the line that lies between 


so very short, it is 
isy to Make oul its exact character. How- 
tne past" 


Mutual 
Mutual 


two patterns is usually 





and in cognate 
FN is farther 
rLN, and 
later to be 


lish of 

inguages today the 
placed from the from 
materials 





cases and other 





ng t resented we can hazard a characterization of 


icy 


Intimacy is the horizontal line be- 


nto members of a dyad. The principal fac- 
ide rs predisposing to intimacy seem to be shared 
pon ies (which may derive from kinship, from 
7 tity of occupation, sex, nationality, etc., 
Me a t from some common fate) and frequent con- 
a Among the behavioral manifestations of 
: i macy, a relatively complete and honest 
), I fd 


lisclosure is important. 


Patle ri 


re pro. ai 


Mr in this case one member of the dyad says 
N and the other TLN. two kinds 
on that can generate this pattern. The 


There are 


} 
| st is a difference of age hildren say TLN 
luits and receive FN; among adults an 
ler by approximately 15-or-more years re- 
ere t ves TLN and gives FN to his junior. The 
oi nd is a difference of occupational status: 
ni iy be a relation of direct and enduring 
} dination (e.g., master-servant, employer- 
} pl vee, ofhcer-enlisted man); it may be a 
of direct but temporary subordina- 
involving someone in a service occupa- 
| é.g., Walter, bootblack) and a customer; 
y be an enduring difference of occupa- 
‘n six American plays Quinn, 1917) written be 
1830 1911 the reciprocal FN between adults 
es a much longer and closer acquaintance 


oes In ¢ 
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tional status that does not involve direct sub- 


ordination (e.g., United States senators have 


higher status than firemen). 
dimension tl 


If the intimacy 
lat governs reciproc il address is 
the horizontal of social relationship, then the 
that underlies the non- 
reciprocal pattern may be called the vertical 


status dimension 
of social re lationship : 

Age and occupational status are correlated 
and most instances of nonreciprocal address 
involve congruent differences on the two di- 
Chere is, however, proof that a 
on either dimension alone is 


to generate the nonreciprocal pattern. The 


mensions. 
difference abie 
liffer ibl 
proof is the existence of nonreciprocal dyads 


matched on one dimension but not on the 
other. 

Because there are two criteria for the assign- 
ment of status and, in addition, the correlation 
between the two criteria is not perfect, we 
must ask what happens to address in dyads 
where the elder has the ‘humbler occupation. 
There are in the plays numerous 
the criteria 
adolescent girl and her family’s 


cook, a young navy ensign and a middle-aged 


instances in 
another: 
middle-aged 


which oppose one an 


enlisted man, a young executive and an elderly 
janitor. In all such cases address is in accord- 
ance with occupational status and so it would 
appear that there is a normative rule of pri- 
ority for the two criteria. It is to be expected 
in a society whose values are more strongly 
linked to achieved personal attributes than to 
ascribed attributes (Parsons, 1951) that occu- 
pation would prevail over age in the deter- 
mination of deference. 

The three sets of data in addition to the 
plays confirm the generalizations made above. 
Sloan Fellows call almost all of their business 
acquaintances by FN and expect this address 


to be 


reciproc ated. In the few cases where one 
of these men [LN and expect to 
receive FN the other member of the dyad was 
invariably an organizational superior and was 
also the elder. In the Boston drafting firm, 


also, most address is on the pattern of Mutual 


would say 


address in 


‘Kinship terms of American English 
Schneider & Homans, 1955) also show a nonreciprocal 


of status. Members of ascending generations are 
inship titles (mother, father, 


but 


commonly addressed with |} 


imother, grandfather aunt) respond 


and 


gran uncle, 
by calling their children 


FN 


grandchildren, nephews, 


nieces by 
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FN. The few cases of Mutual TLN involved 
persons who were scarcely acquainted and 


who were well matched by age and position. 
There 40 different of 
reciprocal address. In 36 of these the recipient 
of TLN was the organizational superior and 
8 


aé 


were instances non- 


elder; in cases he was a member of one of 


the four top executive ranks whereas the re- 


cipient of FN was a member of one of the 
eight unionized ranks. In three cases the or- 
ganizational superior was younger than his 


subordinate and it was the superior, not the 
elder, who received TLN. The single remain- 
ing case involved a pair matched by rank but 
not by age and in this case the elder received 
TLN. Midwest children participate in non- 
reciprocal address dyads with parents and 
teachers and in Mutual FN dyads with other 
children. 
VARIANT ForMS OF ADDRESS 

In this section are offered tentative charac- 
terizations of the several common forms other 
than FN and TLN. At a later point in the 


to variants and 


‘e of their relationship with 


paper we will return these 


suggest the nat 


the major patterns. 


ul 
Title Without Name 

used titles (T) include 
and Miss. In 
ke rLN: either reciprocally 


sir, 


these 


Commonly 


madam, ma’am, reneral 


forms are used li 


bet 


ween new acquaintances or nonreciprocally 


by a person of lower status to a person of 
higher status. The address form T is probably 
a de eree less Intimate and a de eree more ce fer- 
ential than TLN. It may, for instance, be 
used reciprocally where acquaintance is so 
slight that the last name is not known. In 


nonreciprocal military usage between ranks 
the TLN may be used to immediate 


supe riors 
but the T to remote colonels, generals, com- 
manders, and admirals even though the names 


of these superiors are well known. 


Beyond this general characterization as a 
Bie» 


minimally intimate and maximal 


Ly ly deferential 
form particular varieties of T have their 
specialized uses. The form ma’am is most 


commonly heard from young men to mature 
England 
preface almost all address to a teacher by 
.”’ In parallel circum- 


women. Schoolchildren in Yoredale, 


saying: “Please, Miss . . 


stances Midwest children use TLN. 


AND 
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Last Name 





E 


d 1 lone 


FoRD 


An occasional person is regularly 


by LN. This seems usually to occur | 


FN is polysyllabic and has no fa 


breviation whereas the LN is eithe 


syllable. In 


fashion. 


Where the LN is not the usual form for a 


r 


a mol 
syllable or readily transformed into a n 
these circumstances LN is sim 
a substitute for FN and patterns in ident 


addressee it represents a degree of int 


greater than TLN but less than FN. In m 
tary usage enlisted men receive the LN fr 


Wm 
Lilla 


officers when they are little acquainted; 


creased familiarity leads to the FN downwar 


though not upward. Elderly and very 


tinguished professors sometimes begin letter 


to junior colleagues whom they know fair 


well: “Dear Jones.. 


( iproc ated in this case. 


Reciprocal LN is common between enlist 
men until they become acquainted. The ¢ 


during reciprocal LN seems always t 


.”’ The form is n 


a mutual antagonism that blocks progress 


to intimacy. In The Caine Mutiny Court 


Keefer 


tial, for instance, Greenwald 


change LN 
and their 


Mutual FN 


wald dashes 


Ibaladol Als 
Phi adel pia 


change LN 


} 


though 


ages W 


. In th 
1 Story 
- the 


ould 
e climax of this 


‘ lrink 3 
a QTINK 1n 


former is tl 


the degree of 


Kittredg 
; 


of Tracy Lord and the latter 


#31] 
SUI 


interest 


ed hi 


Multiple Names 


A sp 


the proper name for tl 


times 


saying TLN, sometime 


} 
ls 


and. 


1e@ Same at 


. 4 ° ° 
nickname, sometimes creating | 


ants of either FN or the nic 
here interested 


sion th 


gres 


earlier term 


rough 


are 


in the busine 
the 


dropped as I 


] 
s ol 


possible 


taken up. The case of multiple 


is the case 
the proper 


eaker may use more than 


) 


and 


a 


oO! 


1. 
al 


Kham 


{ 


\ 


icy 


in which two or more 


name 


with one another. 
[he instances of MN in the plays sugges! 


th: 


are 


used in 


it this form represented a grea 


\ 


ct 


r 


) 


a 


Cl 


4] 
j4al 


normatively 


see, 


Ke ele r’s fac 


et 


Ve 


r 


ora 


s FN or LN 


 - 


nM 


Va 


free varia 


intimacy than the FN, but degrees of intin 


are not easily judged and so we ¢ 








put the hypothesis to a more diré 


; 


ct 


‘ 
i 
] 
i 


] 


ecid 


Lt 


ed 





) 





MN 
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j is involved individual interviews with 32 
IT male undergraduates. Each subject was 


think of four men of about his own 





ve all of whom he had met for the first time 
- ly one year ago. In addition, it 
sto be the case that the subject had had 


all of 
se men and yet now was to find himself on 


ut equal opportunity to get to know 





| close, friendly terms with some of them and 

more distant terms with others. The sub- 

was asked to write down the full names of 

four men and then to record the name 

which he usually addressed each one. When 

shad been done, the subject was asked, for 

cquaint ance, whether he ever addressed 

man in any other way and all the names 
| currently being used were noted down. 


r paragraph it was suggested 
s of intin 


and honest 


an earile 


eaning nacy is a rela- 


’ disclosure of the 


ely complete 
Jourard and Lasakow (1958) have 


. oe 
oeli-dl 


rsol ality. 


sclosure questionnaire which 


f requires the subject to indicate whether or 
has discussed with a designated other 
rson each of OU topic s classifiable under the 
| headings: Attitudes and opinions, Tastes and 
s, Work (or studies), Money, Personal- 
Body. Our 32 subjects filled out this 
re for ¢ cn ( juall lor each 
en e Tal ked t] e four acquain - 
rder of decreasing Self-disclosure and 
his to be order of decreasing in- 
It re ( \ TTeSDO ds ] he 
rdering o e four into friends and 

4 ta { 
} \ S ibject ombined he 32 
) fr se eliciting highest Self- 
. e€ sco I Ssciosure l nd ) 
32 l ces \V Self-disclosure rank 
B-2,.5, d 4. For each rank group we 


he number of cases ad 
more proper na 


ldre sed by | N alone. 


ire SS¢ d by 


mes) and the 





num- 
Che results appear 


lable 1. The cases of MN decline as in- 
} icy declines. Using the sign test and a 


as determined that 
group contained more 
intimate 
.020. The 


most intimate and the 


led hypothesis it W 
oe f-dis eapen 1 
) f MN t an did t 
eo 2) with p 


erence between the 


he next most 


late (Self 


Te cases of MN 


OO 


-disclosure 
in the former group with 


t) group shows 


’*) 


rABLE 1 


FREQUENCIES OF Two Forms OF ADDRESS TO 


ACQUAINTANCES AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF SELF-DISCLOSURE 

Self-d , 1 Se j lis 
sure 1 | « 2\« e4 

Multiple Names 18 10 7 3 

First Name 14 22 25 29 
Note.—Self-dis u lf-disclosure 2 by sign test, p = 

020; Self-discl elvs losure 4 by sign test, p < .004 





informant addressed his closest friend 
Robert Williams as Williams 
or Robert or Bob or Willie and his next closest 
friend whose name is James Scoggin as Scog- 


One 


whose name is 


gin, James, Jim, or Scoggs. Many informants 
reported that they sometimes playfully ad- 
dressed a good friend by TLN. Others used 


playful, and usually pejorative, phonetic varia- 
Magoo for Magee, Katool for Katell, 
for Le is. 


tions: 
Lice 


rhe tendency to proliferate proper name 


interesting because it accords 


hological princi- 


in intimacy is 
with a familiar 
For lai 
lifferenti 


semantic -psy< 


iwuage communities the degree of 


iation of a referent field in- 


creases with the importance 


the community. To cite a fresh « imple of 
this kind of thing, Conklin (1957) reports that 
the Hanundéo of the Philip pine Islands have 
names for 92 varieties of rice which is their 
principal food. In naming ferns and orchids, 
with wl ich they are ittle concerned, the 
Hai indo Col bine numerous botanical species 
under one term whereas the rice they differen 
tiate so finely is for the botanist a singl spe- 
cle ‘ Within language commun Brow n 
(1958) has | inted out that a Spe iker more 
concerned with a given referent field will make 
finer lexical distinctions than a spe aad less 
concerned wit! that fie ld (botanist have more 


names for plants than do psychologists). In 


the field composed of other 
and concern 


referent persons 


we have seen that where contact 


are minimal and distance titles alone 
are like ly to be used in address. 

Miss or sir is to address the person on a 
categori al level which does not establish the 
individual identity. The proper 
constitutes the individual as a unique 
Beyond the proper 


where interest is still greater 


greatest, 


To cali some- 


ad idre sssee Ss 
name 
organism. 
however, 


single name, 


the 
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individual is fragmented into a variety of 
names. Perhaps this differentiation beyond in- 
dividuality expresses various manifestations 
or ways of regarding someone who is close 


(Brown, 1959) 


A GENERAL SYSTEM OF ADDRESS 


How are these various forms of address re- 
lated to one another? Consider first only the 
three major patterns. The Mutual TLN goes 
with distance or formality and the Mutual FN 
with a slightly greater degree of intimacy 
In nonreciprocal address the TLN is used to 
the person of higher status and the FN to the 
person of lower status. One form expresses 
both distance and deference; the other form 
expresses both intimacy and condescension. 
Within the limits of two dyadic address forms 
there is a formally or logically possible alterna- 
tive pattern. The form used mutually between 
intimates could be used upward to superiors 
and the form used between distant acquaint- 
ances could be directed downward to subordi- 
nates. Because there is an alternative the pat- 
tern actually found is not a formal necessity 
but rather an empirical fact; a fact, we shall 
see, of great generality. 

Several years ago we began our general 
studies of the language of social relationship 
with a selection point that does not occur in 
modern English but which does occur in the 
other Indo-European languages. In French, 
for example, a speaker must choose between 
two second person singular pronouns; his ad- 
dressee may be addressed as /u or as vous. In 
German the comparable forms are du and Sie; 
in Italian ¢w and Let. In English of the past, 
from about the 13th century until the 18th, 
there was a cognate option of address; the 
choice between ‘hou and ye. We have studied 
the semantic rules governing these pronouns 
in 20 languages of Europe and India, compar- 
ing one language with another and the usage 
of earlier centuries with later (Brown & 
Gilman, 1960). For our present purposes the 
important point is that these pronouns in all 
the languages studied follow the same abstract 
pattern as the FN and TLN 

In discussing the pronouns of address let us 
use T as a generic designator for pronouns of 
the type of ‘w and du and V as a designator 


f 


for pronouns of the type of vous and Sie. 
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Mutual V is the form of address for adult | 
acquaintances; it begins where TLN begins—| 
at the temporal point of origin of the dya¢ } 
Mutual T like Mutual FN is an expressio 
increased intimacy but it is, for most Eur 
peans, much farther along the line than is ¢} 
Mutual FN of Americans. From medieya 
times into the present century nonreciproc 
T and V was the pattern for those unequal ir } 
status with the superior receiving the V a 
the subordinate the T. In recent times 
nonreciprocal use of the pronouns has mu 
declined because of a conscious egalitarianisn 
The important point is, however, that whe 
the nonreciprocal pattern has been used ar 
where from southern India to Scandinay 
the downward directed form has been 
intimate T and the upward directed the dis 
tant V 

It may be that the abstract linkage in per 





sonal address of intimacy and condescensior 
distance and deference is a linguistic universal, 
but we certainly do not know that as yet 
We do know that the linkage occurs also 
some non-Indo-European languages (eg 
Japanese second person pronouns). Inde 
in those few languages for which we hav 
found adequate descriptions of the semant 
of address, no violations of the abstract 
tern have yet appeared. 

It seems also that the pattern applies | 
more than names, titles, and pronouns. 1 
Sloan Fellows’ greetings to their business asso | 
ciates almost invariably used the FN. How 
ever, the greetings themselves were 
varied; including Hi, Morning, Good Mor- 
ing, Hello, Howdy, etc. Only Hi and G 
Morning occurred with sufficient frequer 
to make possible the discovery of a patt 


; ; 


The Sloans reported on greetings to 
classes of associate: Equal and Intim 
Equal and Distant, Superior, and Subordir 


In Table 2 appear the frequencies of H 
(Good Morning for these various categor 
Hi is more common to intimates and to su 


ordinates while Good Morning is for dist 





acquaintances and superiors. Using 


mar test for the signifi 


i 
related samples with the Yates correction lof 





continuity, the difference between intim 
. “aie rae 


and ac juaintances Is significant with 
} 
} 


0025 and the difference for subordinates 4 
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TABLE 2 
GREETING FOR 
ASSOCIATI 


[wo FORMS OF FouR 


CLASSES OF 


Equal and Intimate 
Good Morning Hi 

sal and Distant 
Hi 0 4 
Good Morning } 10 





Morning Hi 
Hi 1 3 
Good Morning 13 8 


Note. —With McNemar test for the significance of changes in 
ted samples (employing Yates correction 


tant = 8.10, p < .0025 and x? for 


x? for Intimate vs 


Subordinate vs. Superior = 


?< .025 


superiors with p < .025. In both cases a one- 
iled test was used since the direction of the 
ferences was predicted by the abstract 
pattern of address. The records of actual 
sage ina Boston firm accord with this finding. 
In one revealing instance a workman was 
greeted “Hi”? and promptly answered “Hi,” 
ul as he turned and recognized the boss, he 
added “Good morning.” 

Why should the abstract pattern described 
govern address between two persons? A curi- 
s fact about contemporary use of T and V 
provides a clue. While the nonreciprocal pat- 
ten for pronouns has generally been aban- 
loned in Europe, inequality of status con- 
affect one aspect of usage. Dyads 
egin at the Mutual V and, with time, may 
advance to the intimacy of Mutual T. For 
iny the shift from V to T is an important 
The 
ttle informal ceremony they call the Bruder- 
| mood, a 


hues to 


nite of passage. Germans even have a 


One waits for a congenia 


LOW occasion, perhaps with ; glass of 


and says: “Why don’t we 
ther?” 


say du to one 
The new usage is, of course, to be 


procal vecessarily 


However, there is one 


1€ Oct ision someone 


When 


difference of status between the 


nreciprocal aspect of tl 
mo | : ] > 

make the Suggestion. tnere 1S a 

ear two 


right to initiate the change unequivocally 


ngs to the superior to the elder, 
*h 


er, the more distinguished of the two. The 


the 


gate to linguistic intimacy is kept by the per- 
son of higher status. 

The norms of English address also make a 
pattern in time. A dyad must, with time, either 
increase its total amount 
dissolve. Since the Mutual TLN represents 
less contact than the Mutual FN if Mutual 
TLN is to occur in a given dyad it must occur 
at an earlier time than the Mutual FN. The 
place of the nonreciprocal pattern in time is 
between the other two and it may be under- 
stood as a step from Mutual TLN in the direc- 
tion of Mutual FN; a step which, like the sug- 
gestion of the Bruderschafi is taken first by 
the superior. Many dyads will linger for a 
very long time—possibly the life of the dyad 
in the nonreciprocal pattern. In this circum- 
stance the pattern gives enduring expression 
to an inequality of status. 

Consider a familiar sort of example. A pros- 
pective graduate student arrives at a univer- 
sity to meet some of the faculty of the psychol- 
ogy department and is interviewed by the 
chairman. Probably the two will initially ex- 
change TLN. In the course of the day or, if 
not, shortly after the student enrolls, the 
chairman will begin to call him by FN. He 
extends the hand of friendship, but the student 
knows that it behooves him not to grasp it 
too quickly. The student will continue with 
the TLN for several years (4 is probably the 
mode) and in this period the nonreciprocality 
of speech will express the inequality of status. 
If the chairman is neither very elderly nor 
very august the student will eventually feel 
able to reciprocate the FN and the dyad will 
have advanced to Mutual FN. The three pat- 
terns may be described as a progression in 
time (see upper portion of Figure 1) if we add 
several important qualifications. 

Not every dyad passes through all three 


of contact or else 


steps. There are some that begin at each of 
the three points: adults of equal status with 
Mutual TLN, master and servant with non- 
reciprocality, young people with Mutual FN. 
In addition, not every dyad that continues to 
Mutual FN. 
Ne gro slave 
told FN 


and there was no change with 


exist will necessarily advance to 
In North Carolina until 1860 the 
said TLN lo 

Eliason, 1956), 


Phere is a final qualification concerning 


his master and was 


time. 


the progression of address in time. Even when 








4 
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Fic. 1. Graphic models of the progr nm ofa ress 
in time from left to right The upper portion of the 
figure represents the n 1jor progre yn; the lowe 
portion epresents the full prog ession 


1 


relationships do develop in intimacy they will 


not necessarily pass through the intermediate 


nonreciprocal stage. When the members of a 


dyad are not of clearly unequal status, they 
will advance at the same time to Mutual FN. 

Che general statement that can be made is: 
if an address pattern changes in time it will 
change in the direction of Mutual TLN — 
nonreciprocal TLN and FN — Mutual FN 
though a step may be skipped. Even this state- 
ment cannot stand without a little more ex- 
planation. There are special circumstances in 
which the direction of movement of address 
can be reversed. If a person of lower status 


seems to move too fast to the reciprocation of 


the FN a superior may step back from his 
use of FN to TLN. The day after a convivial 


office party a bree “y young clerk calls out to 
the president: “Morning, Jack!” and in icy 


tones the president replies: ‘““Good morning, 

Mr. Jones.” The person of lower status must 

never use a more familiar form of address than 
a. 


ackstep 


by the superior puts the subordinate in just 


the person of higher tatus and the 


that position from which he will usually with- 
draw to the propriety of TLN. 
he variant forms of address discussed at 


an earlier point in this paper seem to function 
as additional optional steps in the progres iol 


of address.® Title alone (T) probably is th 
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formal extreme sir 


with 
and T 


must Dé 


} 


upWw ards. 


intercalated between TLN and FX 
since LN downwards is found in com] ir 


FORD 





ice we find in our data 


i as Muiual T ofte: 


dyads which begin 


1 time to nonreciprocal LN downward 


he last name alone (LN 


with TLN upwards and LN upwards is fou 


in comb 
of multi 
sents tl 


addition 


ination 
ple hames 
ie intimat 


s to the n 





(MN j, We have seen, repr 


h FN downwards. The 
e extreme. Making the 


1ajor three-step progressi 


we arrive at the full progression of Figur 


1 (lowe 
towards 
who is, 
Mutual 


adv ince 


r portion) 
intimacy 


theretore, 


FN but the 


s in intima 


In which each new 
is initiated by the super 
not just the gatekeeper t 


» pacesetter for all lingui 


cy. 


Che quaiihications that apply to the 


i 


progression apply also to the full progres 


Dyads n 


4 1] 
al all, al 


is an adk 
the mul 
term ma 
cal patte 


used upv 


wit 


} 


ay begin at any point, need not 1 


id if they I 
litional qu 
tiplication 
y be us¢ d ( 
‘rm with a1 


vards. Thu 


nove may skip steps. Ther 


alification that results fron 


of forms. Any less form 





lownwards in a nonrecipro- 


] 


1y more formal term being 
s we find not only the TL 


with the LN but also the T with LN or ey 
} 


h FN as when a captain calls an enl 


man Jones or John but is called captain. 


Is there any way 
full progression pictured in Figure 1? W 


to test the accuracy 


+} tir 


found no dyads that pass through the « 


progres 1 
another 


the fu 


the prog 


accurately 


prac tice, 
dress col 
dress for 


combinat 


ence ol st 


pattern 


dow nward 


ind final 


on but only dyads moving in or 


10 possibl combin 


difference 


pattern 


limited region. By the time the r 
| set of plays was ready for 
progression had been « 
ression, with all its qualifications 
descriptive of American Eng 
one should find certain kinds 
nbinations and not others. A 
m can be used mutually (5 
ions). When there is r 
itus we may have \ I iT 
hat combine a less fort 
ls with a more formal term uJ 
itions). With a clear 
we may not I iv< 
t combines a more for! r 
i 
J 
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rds with a less formal term upward 
impossible combinations). In the last set 
lavs instances of all the possible combina 
ns occur and no instances of the impossible 
mbinations. The static predictions of the 


ad 
lei are validated. 
construction also generates a set ol 


it 


nami predictions. Whe i address changes 


ae | 


ere is not either a reproving or a jocular 
e movement must be in the direction 
m left to right in the drawing of Figure 1 
ugh it need not be to the immediately ad- 
nt position. Changes of address in the 
ys are surprising] 
+} 


y infrequent and seldom 
lve more than two steps. Only seven differ- 
t kinds of change occurred but all of these 

luded among those defined as possible 

model. One “impossible” change oc- 
red in the play Born Yesterday. Billie 
n, the junk dealer’s mistress, in speaking 
+} 


th the wife of a United States Senator who 


;many years her senior initiates movement 
rom Mutual TLN to a more intimate form. 


al M r ery) : ait} 
; violation of the norms is greeted with 
] } L- : . . } 4 ly 4 
eTal SNOCK and is a device that helps Lo 


stablish Billie Dawn’s ingenuous vulgarity. 


} 1 


nsolar as the limited occurrences oI change 


iddress permit, then, the model is confirmed 


ts dynamic aspect. 


STATUS AND INTIMACY IN 
SoctiAL RELATIONS 


0 persons of unequal status may be con- 


1 as ) po Ss OI reneralized \ le 
SOI l 1 y VU vod and Ta i 
rT 1955 1or cone; \ ode] y 
} ] ‘ ; ] 
\ Ve ed » predk lade ( o€ 
rs oO perior Stat is, Ol ¢ rse¢ 
gre r \ eo h l e. Movement 
rds ir Vv < iddres I erms ol the 
= y } 
a \ del are cts ol sSor ) SUC 
' ; 
. eT ¢ pred V cause nN ot r 
\ oO MOVE I one no I 
iJ | . 
( e aress pe et pers S 
. ( \ ( Ol interior 1S € - 
ition w erior 
of the superior is di d 
~ } ta. 
g a intu ve Bu 
nt t g is t this mod 
r } ‘ +4 y + 
) n strac pa eTn Ol id- 
s thay ot occur. Since the person of 
r status S motive for initiating in- 


a 
I 
-* 


timacy and the superior has none the intimate 
form ought, in nonreciprocal address, to be 
used upwards and the distant form to be used 
downwards. This is not the pattern which we 
have found in all of our materials but, is 
rather, the formal alternative to that pattern 
and we have nowhere found this alternative 
to be the operative norm. 

The abstract design of address is not a di- 
rect expression of the realities of status and 
intimacy but is rather a denial of the realities. 
The pattern might have been designed to 
minimize the pain of invidious status distinc- 
tions. The person of lesser value may be pre- 
sumed to be ever ready for association with 
a person of higher value but the person of 
higher value must be presumed to be less 
ready. If the person of lesser value were to 
initiate associative acts, he would run the risk 
of rebuff; if the person of higher value initiates 
such acts there is no such risk. The superior, 
then, must be the pacesetter in progression to 
intimacy. If there is to be no progression but 
rather an enduring nonreciprocal expression of 
inequality, tl 


11 


lis expression is not so disagree- 
able as it mi i 


ht be since tl 


1€ superior offers 
intimate address and it is the inferior who 


demurs. The abstract pattern minimizes the 


o 
~ 


pain that could be involved when persons are 
, } tal 
A } 


be related on two dimensions: the horizonta 


8) 
of intimacy and the vertical of status. 
The person of higher status is, we believe, 


the pacesetter not in linguistic address alone 


Sloar Fellows who served a inforn ints tor 
us re sponde 1 to Vo qué stion that concern 





ic moves towards intimacy. Each 
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question was answered with reference to each 
of the four persons listed by the informant. 
One of these persons, you may remember, was 
a Superior, one a Subordinate, one Equal and 
Intimate, one Equal and Distant. The inform- 
ant indicated ona scale from 1-5 how willing 
he would be to behave in the designated man- 
ner with reference to each person. The Num- 
ber 1 represents maximal willingness (‘Defi- 
nitely would”) and 5 minimal willingness 
(“Definitely would not”). The questions are: 


1. In ordinary circumstances would you be willing 
to ask “X”’ for the loan of his comb? 

2. Suppose “X”’ were feeling very unhappy about 
something or other. Would you put your hand on his 
shoulder in a reassuring way? 


The results appear in Table 3 and show a 
familiar pattern. Informants were more will- 
ing to borrow a comb from, and to put a hand 
on the shoulder of, an 
Equal and Intimate than one Equal and Dis- 
tant and also more willing to initiate these 
acts of intimacy with Subordinates than with 


associate who was 


Superiors. Using a sign test and a one-tailed 
hypothesis the comb question differentiates 
intimate from remote associates with a p = 
.008 and Subordinates from Superiors with a 
p = .033; the hand-on-shoulder question 
differentiates intimate from remote associates 
with a p .029 and Subordinates from Su- 
periors with a p < .002. These nonspeech acts 
follow the pattern of TLN and FN; of T and 
V; and of Hi and Good Morning. Perhaps all 
kinds of associative behavior can be placed 
on a rough scale of intimacy and in the pro- 
gression over this scale of a dyad the superior 
may always be in advance. 

With a good sized inequality of status the 
use of FN by the higher does not, of course, 
justify immediate reciprocation from the 
lower. The lower must wait for the initiation 
of additional acts of intimacy before taking 
a step on his own. It is very likely that the 
normative lag in intimacy increases with 
degree of status inequality. However, the 
norms are not always perfectly clear; graduate 


the 


students will sometimes be uncertain whether 
the time has come to say FN toa protessor, 
employees will wonder whether they know 
their bosses well enough to use the familiar 
form. When someone is in this region of un- 
certainty, we find that he avoids the use of any 
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sort of personal name and makes do with the ) 
uncommitted omnibus you. 


SUMMARY 


The semantic rules governing address 
American English worked out from 
varied collection of data that includes usage 


are 


American plays, actual usage in a Bosto 
business firm, reported usage of business 
executives from various cities in the United 


States, and usage recorded in a midwestern 
American town. The most common address 
forms are the first name (FN) and the 

plus last name (TLN). function 

three sorts of dyadic pattern: the Mutu: 
TLN, the Mutual FN, and the nonreciprocal 
use of TLN and FN. The semantic distinctior 
between the two mutuc! patterns is on the 
intimacy dimension with Mutual FN being 


These 


‘ 


the more intimate of the two patterns. In the 
nonreciprocal pattern a distinction is mad 
in terms of status with the higher saying FN 
and the lower TLN. The practice of using 
the intimate form to a subordinate 
distant form to a superior also governs 

use of pronouns of address in many languages 
the use of certain 
greetings. It is suggested that this very genera 
pattern prevails because in the progressior 
towards intimacy of unequals the superior 

always the pacesetter initiating new moves 

that direction. The superior is the pacesetter 
because the willingness of the person of lower 





and 


as well as conventiona 


status to enter into association can be take! 
for granted and there is little risk that 

superior will be rebuffed 
would be great if the inferior were to initiate 
Such variant forms 

address as the title alone, the last name alor 
and the use of multiple names are fitted int 
model that purports to describe the tempor 


} r 


whereas the risk 


acts of association. 


1] 


progression of address from acquaintal 


friendship. Each new step towards friends 
is, in this model, initiated by the perso 
higher status. 
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WHAT DO ATTITUDE SCALES MEASURE: 
THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 


JAMES BENTLEY TAYLOR! 


University 
UCH recent research on personality 
measurement indicates that test- 
taking behavior is highly influenced 
by group norms of social desirability. A num- 
ber of studies have reported that the more 
socially desirable a statement is, the more 
apt it is to be endorsed. There is also evidence 
to show that people differ in their willingness 
to endorse socially undesirable statements 
This difference accounts for much of the 
variance of scores on personality tests, even 
when the tests supposedly measure quite 
different aspects of personality (Edwards, 
1957). 

Something similar may take place with atti- 
tude scale items. A person who tends to give a 
socially desirable impression of himself may 
also tend to endorse only those items on an 
attitude scale which he perceives as socially 
desirable. Such a response set might thus in- 
fluence a person’s scores on a number of atti- 
tude scales, producing ‘“‘spurious”’ interscale 


correlations. For instance, a person who scores 


high on an “‘authoritarianism” scale may also 
score high on a scale measuring ‘‘anti-Semi- 
tism’”’ because of a general willingne to en- 


dorse socially undesirable attitude item 

This supposition implies the following four 
hypothes s: 

1. Social desirability norms exist for atti- 
tucde-scale items. 

) 


2. People differ in the extent to which they 
show a general response tendency to endorse 
SOC ially undesirable attitude items. 

3. A measure of such a general tendency 
should be highly correlated with scores on a 
variety of attitude scales. 

4. People who tend to endorse a large num- 
ber of socially undesirable personality state- 
ments also tend to endorse a large number of 
socially undesirable attitude statements. 


1 Thanks are due to Walter Gerson, William Larson, 
and George Rothbart for their aid in providing subjects, 
and to Judith Nelson for computational assistance. 
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of Washington 


The present paper reports an investig 
of these four hypotheses. 

But even if these hypotheses are 
acquiescence response set, as originally j 


fied by Lentz (1938), must be considered a 


con 


alternate explanation of the findings 


hypothesis is therefore investigated: 


5. Assuming the confirmation of H 


ses 1+4, 


terms of acquiescence response set. 


Three 


testing Hypothesis 1, the second Hypotheses 


2 and 3, 


and 5. Tl 


bel yw. 


STUDY 


Method 


point scale 


adapted from 
same 127 iten 
(mn = 58), w 


each item.? 


2 An 8-page 
social desirability 
desiral ility rating for 
been deposited witl 
Institute. Order Document No. 6743 | 
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The median social desirability rating, the probability 
f item endorsement, and the interquartile range was 
mputed for each item. The median social desirability 
ratings were then correlated with the item endorsement 
values. In addition, each of the six scales in the item 
nool was analyzed separately to find the average 
a tian social desirability of its items, the mean inter 
uartile range of the items, and the standard deviation 
the median social desirability ratings. 





Results 

The average social desirability ratings for 
scale items, the average interquartile ranges 
of the items, and the standard deviations of 
the medians are reported in Table 1. The 
“average rating” shows the extent to which 
the scale items are generally weighted with 
social desirability, the average Q values indi- 
ate the degree of consensus on social desira- 
bility for items in the scale, and the standard 
jeviation of medians gives an index of the 
variability between scale items on the social 
desirability continuum. It will be noted that 
|| of the scales are loaded with socially unde- 
sirable items, with the exception of the PARI 
scale for “Approval of Hostility.” Of the total 


. 


127 scale items, only 13 had a median rating 
n the socially desirable half of the scale (a 
score of 5 or above). When the median social 


ility ratings were correlated with the 





lity of item endorsement, a correlation 
t 80 was obtained. 
\ number of statements in the item pool 


early implied 


hat socially desirable results 
ld follow from certain acts; agreement with 


a statement in effect assigned high social 


sirability to it. The incorporation of sucl 

tlatements m ght be expected to result in a 
a oe oe " ‘ Rien 
nousiy high correlation between item en 


values. 


1 1 } 


rseement and social desirability 
inereiore, the probability of item endorse- 


was correlated with the median social 
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r ty values ol the items with these 
. least ciel = d. Ti 
) statements removed Y 
IT 1W 4. 
a the six scales, five were scored only in 
socially undesirable direction. That is, if 
erson answered in a socially undesirable 
rection, he was scored as being higher in 
P i s P ct Phot uD it DeTVICE 
rar tC Washington 25, D. ¢ emitti 
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TABLE 1 
MEDIAN Soctat DESIRABILITY RATINGS, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS, AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES OF 
IreMs FOR Srx ATTITUDE SCALES 


Averag oO 
Scale Medians Medin Pay | 
Rating Ratings 
Authoritarian 3.34 1.42 3.4 
Anomie 2.48 2.32 2.8 
Ethnocentrism 2.28 1.18 2.9 
Radicalism 2.94 1.41 2.9 
PARI Control 3.23 1.12 3.3 
PARI Hostility 4.59 .99 3.4 


whatever the scale measured (Ethnocentrism, 
Anomie, etc.). The sole exception was the 
Eysenck Radicalism Scale, in which 7 of the 
15 items were scored so that a socially desira- 
ble response added to the scale score. It might 
be expected that this “balancing out”’ of social 
desirability would make a score on the Radi- 
calism scale less influenced by the social de- 
sirability variable. 

From these findings it is apparent that 
definite social desirability norms exist for 
these attitude-scale items; that, with one ex- 
ception, the scales which make up the pool are 
loaded with socially undesirable items; and 
that the high correlation between probability 
of item endorsement and social desirability 
of items which has been demonstrated for 
personality statements also characterizes atti- 
tude-scale items. 


Srupy II: GENERALITY OF SOCIAI 
DESIRABILITY RESPONSE SET 





In order to test the generality and significance of 
the social desirability set on attitude-scale scores, a 
Social Desirability scale was devised. From the pool of 
items collected in the first study, 59 with a median 
social desirability value of 3.0 or less were selected as 

east ially desirable The 59 statements were 
vice it rancdo into two groups, ot 29 and 30 items. 
It will be recalled that 58 students had responded to 
the items in the statement pool in terms of agreement 
isagree ¢ Each of these students was assigned 
two yres: the number of items endorsed in the first 
Z i statements, ar the number of items endorsed 
it eco and a correlation between scores com 
pute If the students were indeed differentially in 
fluence ! a general set to give socially desirable 
responses, then we would expect a significant and high 
correlation 

If a general set of social desirability influences 

attitude-scale scores, the Attitude Social Desirability 


correlate substantially with scores on the 
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other scale It was not, of course, possible to use the TABLE 2 
entire Attitude Social Desirability scale in each correla CORRELATIONS BETWEEN A PARTIAL ATTITUDE § 
tion, since it included items from each of the six attitude DESIRABILITY SCALE AND SIX ATTITUDE ScaLe 
scales. In comparing scores on Social Desirability with 
scores on Authoritarianism, and again when comparing — 
Social Desirability with Ethnocentrism, boii the Au Authoritarian 65 
thoritarianism and the Ethnocentrism items were Anomie S78 
dropped from the Social Desirability scale. Similarly, Ethnocentrisn 61 
in correlating each of the two PARI scales with the Radicalis: = b) 
Social Desirability scale, all PARI items were dropped PARI Contro 4 
from the latter. In the case of correlations with Radical PARI Hostility 42 
ism and with Anomie, the overlapping items were 0 lhl el or values are predect-aeeen 
omitted from the Attitude Social Desirability scale. All 
correlations were Pearsonian r’s, with the exception of rABLE 3 
the correlation between the Attitude Social Desira INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE SOCIAI 
bility and the Anomie scale, which consisted of only DESIRABILITY SCALES 
five items with a very limited response range. In this 
case the subjects were divided into those who endorsed r. Attitude P ul Re 
at least one item on the Anomie scale, and those who sv sD SI 
endorsed none, and biserial coefficient of correlation Attitude SD 858 58 2 
was computed for these two groups Personal SD 838 63 

Reversed SD 505 
Results 

® Split-half estimates of total scale reliability 


When the split-half test of reliability was 
made between the two groups of sor lally 205 MMPI items on a nine-point scale of social 











undesirable items, a correlation of .74 was ob- _ bility. On the basis of these ratings, 50 MMPI state 
. . . ) ments that had n rated as ry undesira 
tained which, by the Spearman Brown Proph- " ‘ a a oe 
° | | ialastt - given a mecian rating of three or less) were selected t 
sCY i rrespo Sto a reluabill ; " ' > . 
wy formula, corresponds t rehabuity coem make up a scale of Personal Social Desirability 
cient of .85. high score on this scale was held to measure the degree 
The correlations between the partial Atti- to which a person was apt to endorse socially 
tude Social Desirability scale and the other ble personality statements. In addition, 38 
. -t MMPI items that had been given median ratings 
scales are given in Table 2. As can be seen, . “ie 
‘ i” 5 seven or above on the socially desirable end I 
there is a substantial correlation between continuum were grouped into another scale, entit 
Attitude Social Desirability and the scale Reversed Social Desirability. A high score on this s 
scores for all except one scale. The single ex- measured the degree to which a person was willing t 
. . ’ . . len‘ orable statements abo hims 
ception, Eysenck’s Radicalism Scale, is also “ davorabie statements about bims 
} } al Le . , These three scales Attitude Social Desira 
“Oo scale in wi ’ ; ‘ms are scored s . : . ‘ 
the my Cale In V a tne ee a ure cored ad Personal socal Desiral lity, and Reversed het 
as to balance out social desirability. Pesirahitit ere then given to 50 underera 
[hese results indicate that people differ in students at the University of Washington. Th 
the extent to which they endorse socially un- 4ulity lor each scale was estimated, using te 5} 
. “ half technion r timatineg the total li t \ 
. . . ‘or i € iqu ‘ iting e to ell 
desirable attitude items, that this difference in 
- ; the Spea in B Prop fo Tr} 
willingness is a general response tendency 
° scaics W « s ¢ é 
over several types of attitudes or items, and 
that the tendency to endorse socially unde Results 
sir . ti » statements is strongly corre- . . : no 
irable att tude atements 1 rongly corre rable 3 lists the obtained intercorrelation: 
lated with scores on a number of attitude — .: ae saltitetn ©. sh the 
: | 1: : and tne estimate reliabilities O 
ales that are diverse in content. ' ' ; ai al 
scales th ire « r conten scales. As can be seen. a substantial rela 
; shin was found het n willingness to endorse 
Srupy III: ATrirupINAL AND PERSONAI 2 a Se 
SociAL DESIRABILITY socially undesirable attitude statements 
‘ I RAB I ._ © : ae " 
willingness to endorse socially und 
Methed person i statement ( orrecte 1 for attel 
In this third study two ad es tion. the correlation is .70 
social desirability set were de the There was a substantial relatior 
scale of Attitude Social Desirabili cribed . 
. tween willingness to endorse sociauly 
the “Personal Social De 1 the : : 1 \ — 
“Reversed Social Desirabil vious sirable personality ems and wuiunegne 
reported (Taylor, 1959), universit d rated deny socially esirabDie items, contral 
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vould be expected if the social desira- 
scales were simply measuring an ac 

scence response set. This finding is similar 

rep rted by Edward 


es of the sox ial desirability set. 


(1957) in other 
These findings indicate that people who 
1to endorse a large number of socially un- 
srable attitude statements also tend to 
lorse a large number of undesirable per- 
findings 


din this paper can best be explained in 


ity statements; and that the 


ms of a general willingness to describe 


falling somewhere on a social de- 





ty continuum, rather than in terms of 
nple acquiescence response set. 
DISCUSSION 
The results of these studies indicate that, 


e attitude scales studied, items have 


te social desirability values, that people 
differentially to these values, and 
substantial amount of variance in the 
scale scores can be explained as being 
his general response tendency. It is 


i q > } 
irent that the influence of the social 


sirabilitvy set affects scale items drawn from 


personality and attitude s« ales. What do 
se findings mean in terms of scale construc- 


1 scale interpretation? 


The answer to this question would seem to 


iin part on the view one has on attitude 


g in general. If one defines attitudes 


V in ope rational terms as being ‘wh il the 


tude scaie measure "Rage it 18 apparent! tl il 


ittitude scales studied here all to some 
measure a willingness to describe one- 


socially undesirable terms. From this 
: 


tf view many attitude scales may be as- 
, ae oe 
1¢ ure the generai So il desir ) \ 
m iring oLunermoresp ical 
s. Ii ¢ re wanted that r¢ re spe 
. - 
I ors tree trom confiicting 
' 
se si r one W b idy 1 te 
} } oral +4 
l ce o 8) i aesirad t\ 
Ey to | 
’ KR SCC ) with so é 
Rad Lr Vv evel 
r Y., or in the | 
rpr it ' prese!l ttit ¢ 
, 
I n ( I ons prot 
I 
r oT } | VI uite my 
, 
) esis, WV n t yrrei oT 
re 1 fr - } oll ‘ 
1 from ral sc \ 


It is, of course, p ssible to conceive of spe- 
cific attitudes as being much more than ‘“‘what 
the attitude scale measures.”’ Perhaps the 
more usual view is that attitudes can better 
be thought of as “‘a readiness to respond in 
certain ways,” a readiness that may show 
itself in verbal behavior, overt action, fantasy, 
tension states, etc. From this point of view 
the social desirability variable can perhaps 
best be conceived as rather overriding attitude, 
a single attitude that interacts with and some- 
times masks other attitudes. For instance, 
anti-Semitism”’ 
an anti-Semitic attitude that is masked by 


“latent may be regarded as 
the social desirability variable. If so, the re- 
searcher may be advised to take social desira- 
bility and its effects into account when he 
studies the influence of other specific attitudes 
on behavior. 

The notion of a general social desirability 
set—influencing attitude scales and personal- 
ity inventories alike—raises a further theoreti- 
cal question: What factors lie behind differ- 
ences in the set? On a priori grounds we might 
wonder whether it is influenced by such varia- 
bles as “conformity,” ‘“‘psy« hopathology,”’ 
“low status,”’ 
The reader can probably add to 


“poor morale,” or “low self- 
esteem.”’ 
this list ad infinitum. Although the concept 
of social desirability serves to clarify certain 


problems in attitude and personality scales, 


it also adds a further measure of complexity 


to the researcher’s task 


SUMMARY 


[This study investigates the influence of 
social desirability on attitude items and on 
attitude scale scores. Items were drawn from 


Authori 


Ethnoce ntirism 


attitude scales: the California 
irian Scale, the California 
Scale, the Srole Anomie Scale, the Eysenck 
Radicalism S« Approval of 


a he PARI 
Hostility scale, and the PARI Approval of 


] 
= % 


Control scale. It was found that definite social 
lesirability norms exist for attitude-scale 
tems; the median social desirability value of 
an item is highly correlated with the probabil 
itv tha he item will be end rsed; people differ 
; Ls } +} 1} 2 
I tne xtent Oo which hey will endorse 


socially undesirable attitude statements, and 


this difference in willingness ts a general re 


ponse tendency which occurs irrespective of 
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the obvious content of the scale; a substantial 
correlation exists between this general response 
tendency and scores on five of the six scales 
investigated; and the tendency to describe 
oneself as undesirable on attitude-scale items 
is substantially correlated with the tendency 
to describe oneself as undesirable on personal- 
ity-scale items. Data are presented to show 
that these results are not explainable by refer- 
ence to a general acquiescence response set. 
It is possible that many interscale correlations 
have been reported as proving a specific hy- 
pothesis, when in fact such correlations have 
resulted from the more general social desira- 
bility variable. These findings sound a cau- 
tionary note in the development and interpre- 
tation of attitude scales, while at the same 
time raising certain theoretical problems. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF PRAISE AND CRITICISM AS A 
FUNCTION OF THEIR SOCIAL CONTEXT 


MORTON 


hone Laborat 


Bell Telep 
xa previously published study (Deutsch 
& Solomon, 1959) it was found that the 


way a person reacts toa positive or nega- 


ve evaluation of his performance is influ- 


ed by his own evaluation of the perform- 


ri 


re favorably to the other person (‘‘alter’’) 


ie individual (‘‘ego’’) tends to react 


en alter’s evaluation is consistent, rather 
n inconsistent, with ego’s self-evaluation. 

In a subsequent study (Deutsch, 1960) we 
ed observers to predict ego’s reaction to 
ter’s evaluation. We found that 
ide systematic errors which were termed the 


observers 


Observers’ evaluations, as 


red 


pared to those of the actual participants, 
re determined not by the consistency be- 
en alter’s evaluation of ego and ego’s self- 


juation, but rather by the degree to which 


iter’s behavior was consistent with perceived 


norms concerned with the ‘“‘maintenance 


f face.” That is, the more alter went out of 


way to help ego maintain face, the more 
rably was alter evaluated. Similarly, the 
re alter went out of his way to destroy ego’s 


he less favorably was alter evaluated. 


lhe foregoing studies are part of a program 
irch concerned with understanding the 
the 
We define “praise” 
ive evaluation of ego by alter 


hat influence interpretation of 


ind criticism. to 
ip sit 


ticism”’ 





to mean any negative evalua- 


Mf ego by alter. We shall not attempt 

Te to develop a system for the desi ription 

issification of evaluations (see Kluck- 

1951, for an attempt at suc ha system) 

is well to recognize that evaluations 

T not only in sign (i.e., positive or nega- 

it also in such d mensior sas: intensity : 

ire they lied to all of ego or to 

ed aspect of ego such as a perform- 
bersl be ief possession? 

type of value appealed to he 

R t M 

t ! i. I l 

M. B. W various stions 


D 


EUTSCH! 


ries, Murray Hill, New Jersey 


he 


evaluation, mode of expression of the evalua- 
tion, to whom the evaluation is expressed, etc. 

In the research reported in this paper, we 
have employed simple evaluative acts: ‘‘You 
did that extremely well,” “You did that well,” 
“You did that poorly,” and “You did that 
extremely poorly.”’ We have placed the differ- 
ent evaluative acts into various institutional 
family, school, military, and work 
contexts. Within context 
lected the three role relations defined by the 
relative power of alter as compared to ego: 


settings: 


each we have se- 


alter is superordinate to ego, alter is subordi- 
nate to ego, and alter and ego are peers. We 
are interested in determining how the attri- 
butes of an evaluative act in conjunction with 
the institutional and role context of the act 
influence its perception or interpretation.? 
We focus, in this paper, upon the interpreta- 
tions of an observer rather than upon the in- 
terpretations of the participants in the inter- 
action. We do not make the assumption that 
the interpretations of the observers are the 
same as those of the participants; our prior 
research (Deutsch, 1960) 
the contrary. The interpretations of the actual 


has indicated to 
participants are bound to be more complexly 
determined than those of detached observers. 
interpretations reflect not 
the impersonal characteristics of the 
also their self-attitudes in 


The participants’ 
only 
social situation, but 
the situation and the particularistic aspects of 
the existing relationship with the other. 

The basic assumption underlying the present 
framework for the per- 
t, by someone not 


1 is that the 
of 


self-involved in 


ion any social a 


the situation, is determined 
) 


by the perceived social norms regulating the 
social situation in which the act occurs. More 
specifically, we assume that there is a tendency 


» assimilate or to contrast the act to the social 
norms regulating the social situation in which 


lation occurring when 
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os . anaes Le . sal sto 
differences between the act and its social context 


are small; contrast occurring when the differ- 
ences are large. Thus, we assume that the in- 


terpreter attempts to arrive at an interpreta- 


tion of the act and of its conse juences that 1s 
stable and consistent with his views of the 


social norms within the institutional and role 
setting in which the act has occurred. Furt] 


we can expect a tendency to perceive the vari- 


ous components of a social act (e.g., 1ts con- 


tent, its 1 homogeneously as 
assimilated or as contra sted to the 
occurs (Heider, 1958). 


that the 


tone, its style) 
SOK ial con- 
text in which it 

Moreover, we assume stable and 
coherent perception of an act of social deviance 
requires a more complex, articulated organiza- 
tion of the social elements being perceived 
(i.e., the act, ego, alter, the role relations, the 

the 


act of 


institutional context) than does stable 


and coherent perception of an social 
conformity. In everyday terms, one does not 
have to invoke special principles to understand 
norms 


why a person conforms to the social 


but one does to understand why a person 
violates them.® Hence, it is easier to arrive at 
a stable, coherent perception of conforming 
behavior 

Thus, one can expect a bias toward perceiv- 
ing a social act as conforming or appropriate 
social norms of the context in which it 


occurs (i.e., assimilating the act to its context) 
rather than toward perceiving it as a violation 
of the social norms (i.e., contrasting the act to 
its context). Presumably, acts conforming to 
the social norms are more positively evaluated 
than acts violating the social norms by a 
participant in the social situation within which 
the act occurs (i.e., by someone who may be 
expec ted to ac ept the social norms). 

We assume that sox 


li within 
American society which 


il norms exist 
define the degree of 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of given 


acts of praise or criticism and we also assume 


that the social norms are somewhat different 

3 The assumption that conformity requires no special 
explanation while deviance does is similar to a basi 
assumption involved in Parson’s (1951) theoretical 
system The continuance of a s i motiva 
tional process in a stabilize relationship to the relevant 
objects is to be treated as not problen cal Hence 
for the social system as well as the personality we wi 
not be concerned with the problem of the maintenance 
of given states of the social syst¢ ) re are 


I | ‘ diem ¢ / ’ 
Anown tendencies to aller those sta Dp 
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in different institutional and role conter 
Further, for our experiment, we assume t 
knew the pertaining 


norms 1g 
institutional 


our subjects 
the different 


and that their interpretation of an act of prais 


and role context 
or criticism was determined by the percept 

of the 
norms. Our initial assumptions concerning | 
the 


act in relation to the relevant s 


relations between social norms and 1 


three inde pendent variables of our study 


“evaluative statement,” “role,” and “instit 


tion’’) were: the norms of the American cult 
are biased toward viewing praise as more 
propriate than criticism; the norms witl 
gard to authority are such as to define ev: 
tions from a superordinate as mot. appropr 
than evaluations from a subordinate; and t 


norms governing interactions within 


family are the most permissive and benevo 
while the norms within the military ar 
least permissive and benevolent of the n 
characterizing the four institutional sett 
considered in this study. Our more spe 


t 
| the interactions an 


assumptions abot 
. 1 ‘ oY “ry ‘ 
our independent variables will be discuss 


connection with the results. 


METHOD 





The stuc was conducte stude t 
local colleges during a regular meeting of the 
chology classes. By random procedure, the st 
were assigned to the 48 experimental variatior 
resulted from our 4 X 4 X 3 factorial expe 
design. Sixteen students were assigne » eacl 
mental variation; each student was expos« 
expe ental variations. 


1 
Che method of the study was to present the st 





rite i 70 
il t¢ rejecting s 
ind puppet enac 
It bec: e€ ODV 
into the 
participants use a 
meaning they a 
Thus, the meaning of a given act may be dete 
by such factors as the time and place in wi ) 
the tone of voice, gestures, manne ’ 

th which it is a nic é I 
1 lé sto 1 ilate the ™~ 5 re V , 
in act to produce in a g social ¢ xt 
given social norms, the effect one I 
private who wal ts to en LAS | iget 1 ‘ ipt in 
raise will « ss his praise 1 a tone V N 
gest er, et ire 
tone of voice ia i ho W st 





INTERPRET 











ATION 


OF 


ce, the experime julation of prais¢ 
o be her ifferent for tl ifferent 
contex avoid introducing 
inconsist« o the act itsel Lhe 
cal ( proce ure* large el 
essive component he act ar hence 
stu the etie S SoC context up 
herwisé¢ ent \ h 1 pit 
» not have ilse or 11 istent notes ll 
ial contexts 
the evaluative tem<¢ ar the labe 
ig exper | variables ere eatle 
cale. Four ¢ iluative statemer vere 
u evels is lat rT You l tl 
“You did that well,” “You did that 
that extren ri ly.” 
nite Four institutional context 
lami school oT ant tar 
nai context was cré¢ 1 by the labeling 
ter. For the family, the labels father, son, 
were em] 1; for the school, teacher 
for work, ¢ and employee; for 
aptain and private 
[ Three le ( exts were ted 
ite eg n it he to so te che 
er to ¢ rhe ( in to privat 
Ss pet 1.¢ I t the student 
pioves e¢ vale ») private 
ite to eg M to I he 
n ( ee t ve priv t 
ents a “Vo tha 
M P stud I 
Ar You that poorly,” Bo 
ni \ that extre ely 
Ie told Private Walk« 
hav g the ol S al 
What ego the reci f 
i. I iking the evalua 
is? W say t What 
S t What te 
r ‘ sed m ‘ ot 
I es ol th ( ) 
The ) ervers esponcace ) 
£ 13 il scales, ¥ 
ie fr gh 0 to +6. The sca 
1 } 6 was iapeied 
0 I ¢ goo no ba 
I uctions courst 
i tl QO la 
ex that t} ‘ h 
! that ego tl 
g | é t s “ext ly g 
I 6 espol Q ion 4 meant 
ego |! extre g hearing 
] e s T Que < il 3 
Oo W welt “extreme irk 
e e mé S n 
) n ora 
( YI } too 
atl t i i is the 
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0 eithe ] Oo nfri \ 6 was 
xtreme ‘ od that 
i g, 10 ? meant they 





emely 








friendly” in reply to alter ing of +6 on 
Ques > indicate the eg te O say 
something “extreme Irien l ference in itings 
1 tf A » questions re] esentec i ifference between 
what tl thought ego wanted to say ar what they 
thoug he a LllV Sal Ina ion to the rating scale 
data, tree re yonses ere ¢ ine to the tour questions 
from 337 observers 
> _ 
RESULTS 
The m . data for this experiment were ob- 
tained from the observers’ ratings in response 
to the question: What did ego think alter’s 


he 


highly 


four 
(the 


are 


purpose was? Since t ratings for all 


juestions were intercorrelated 


average r was .71), the other three ratings 


not disc u sed as suc h. They are, howe ver, con- 


sidered relation to measures derived from 


in 
them that are largely free of ‘‘halo effects’”’ and 
bias.” hict 


“TeST [These measures, which are 


pons 


are 
t”’ of 
1 the “pe rceived behavioral 


illy below, ‘the perceived 


onal impact alter’s evalu 


upon ego ane 
} 


of ego in responding to alter 


Observer’s Evaluation « ilter’s Purpose 


General effects Tables 1 and provide a 
summary of the data concerning the observer’s 
It is 


“you did that 
evaluated in strikingly differ- 


on of alter’s purpose. apparent 


that the ame act (e.g ex- 


; 


ent ways as a function of the context of the 
act (e.g., compare the evaluation when a 
father is saying it to his son with a private 


saying it to a captain). The effect of context 


intense criticism of a 


strong that 


son by a father is more favorably evaluated 


than intense praise of a captain by a private 


If one our assumption that a posi 


( ept 


tive evaluation of alter’s purpose indicates that 


the obse rver has perceived that alter is con- 


forming to the social norms governing his rela- 


tive evalua- 


tionsh Pp with ego and that a nega 


tion indicates the opposite, it 1 evident that, 
over ll. there is i strong bias in favor o! per- 


t conforming to rather t 
We have suggested th: 


greater ei 


ceiving er as 


violating the norms 
the bias 


ata stable, coherent perception ol 


results from the ise 
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TABLE 1 
Cet, MEANS: Eco’s EvALvATION OF ALTER’S PuRPOSE (as perceived by observers) 





Institution 





Scale Status - — a a X Scale 
Family School Work Military ( 
Extremely well high-low 4.94* 4.88 4.38 2.81 : 
low-low 4.31 3.25 4.00 2.50 , 
low-high 3.88 2.75 1.69 81 tiv 
(3.35 
Well high-low 3.38 3.69 3.50 3.81 
low-low 2.50 2.19 3.75 2.38 
low-high 2.62 2.06 1.69 .38 
: (2.66 
Poorly high-low 06 5.a2 1.00 31 
low-low 1.00 4% =—1.31 44 | 
low-high .50 — .56 .56 —3.75 
(.03 
Extremely poorly high-low 1.88 —.12 00 1.19 
low-low on — .62 —2.25 .06 
low-high —1.00 —2.31 — .25 —2.12 
: , (—.44 
X Institution (2.03) (1.44 (1.40) (.73 
X Status 
high-low (2.30 
low-low (1.46) 
low-high (.43) 
* Each cell entry is a mean based on 16 responses 
rABLE 2 than of criticism (the bias is intensified 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: EGo’s EVALUATION OF ALTER’S ' . ie 
PuRPOSE (as perceived by observers more intense praise or criticism) even wi 


the effects of role and institutional context 


vaontes MS F are eliminated statistically. We use the tern 
Between institution 3 53.95 6.48*** bias here to indicate that we can see no 
Between scale 3 681 85 + me trinsic reason why praise, per se, should . 
oc ee gy A p= more favorably evaluated than criticism, per 
Institution X Sta 6 22.33 2.68** se. The finding, although intuitively obvious 
Scale otitis ‘ 3.18 0.38 requires an explanation. Our expl ination 
Institution X Scale 18 12.99 1.56* sumes that the purpose of any social 
X Status r always evaluated in relation to some nort 
Within cells 720 8.32 tive context: the context that ren Line | 7 
. 10 the observers, after the elimination of 
a specific effects of “‘role’’ and 


was the broad normative context of An 
can so iety. Elsewhere (Deutsch, 1960), 


forming as contrasted with deviating be- , , 4 . 
; : nave developed the rationaie tor 


havior.‘ i 
- - — —e that the norms within the American s0 
Effects of the evaluative statement. Tables 1 : aie : : eens 
x” vs : : ' are biased in favor of praise. One can imag 
and 2 also give evidence of a bias that results ; hs 5 
. } . : . other cultures that might be strongly bias 
in more favorable interpretations of praise. z 
in terms of “appropriateness Of evalu 
In anothe tudy, wl h the same soc ial context or even some ‘“‘masochistk cultures 
variables, we presented an interaction in which alter’s . , ' — 
Jee as pa a a “Sex : would be biased toward favorable evalua 
evaluative act clearly violated all of the relevant social - apeean 
norms: he was described as ridiculing ego. Ridicule is Ol Criticism. 
evaluated quite negatively in each of the institutional Effects of role. We have assumed that t 
Ti . if ts } oO ras ) eC the { . 4 oo re <¢ 
and role context Che cont ast between the act of social norms concerning authority are 
ridicule and the social norms is so strong as to “wash — : : ‘ r 
that they would lead the observers to regal 


out” the differential effects of role and institutional : oo “i 
contexts alter’s evaluative act more tavoraDly 





scale 


w 
on 


03 





superord) 
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isher alter’s status is in relation to ego. The 
results clearly support this assumption. For 
each of the four evaluative acts, the higher 
Jter’s relative status the more favorably do 
‘he observers interpret the purpose of the 
ct. There is evidence (reflected in the “‘scale 
.nd status” interaction) that the effect of rela- 
tive status upon the observers’ interpretations 
; enhanced when the evaluation is intense 
rather than mild. That is, subordinates are 
perceived to have even relatively less right, 
ss compared with superordinates, to make 
tense rather than mild evaluations. Status 
iferences have most effect upon interpreta- 
ns of acts within the military, next most in 
the school, and least in the family, (cf. the 
nstitution and status’? interaction). The 
itter results are consistent with the assump- 
m that the relative status of alter to ego is a 
nore important determinant of the observers’ 
evaluations of alter’s act, the more rigid the 
wthority structure® within which the act 


Effects of institution. We have assumed that 
e observers’ interpretations of alter’s act 
vould be more favorable if alter’s act takes 
place within an institutional context of rela- 
tions between alter and ego that is perceived 
be cooperative or mutually facilitative 
rather than individualistic or competitive. 
From this assumption, one would expect that 
n evaluative act favorably 
he family and least favorably 

The results confirm 


would be most 
nterpreted in t 
he military context 
expectat ion. 
Within the school context, evaluative acts 
etween superordinate and subordinate tend 
to be interpreted more favorably than in the 
vork context unless the evaluation is one of 
in which case the reverse is 


ntense criticism 


true. On the other hand, evaluations between 


peers are more favorably interpreted in the 


school context unless the 


iluation is critical, in which case the re 


> 1s true. These reversals indicate a more 


“Rigidity of authority” is difficult to define in 
‘mS Ol a single criterion. However, such indicators as 
i ving would reflect this concept: the right of a 
uperordinate to expect un juestioning obedience from 
inate; the severity of the sanctions that a 
perordinate can legitimately invoke to punish a 
obedient subordinate; the freedom of the subordinate 


Appeal to ot an order from his 


pport his violation of an order. 


hers to countermand 


inate or to su 


intense contrast effect for negative evaluation 
of peers in the work as compared to the other 
settings and a more intense contrast effect for 
severe criticism of a person of different status 
in the school as compared to the other con- 
texts. 

As a possible explanation of these results we 
offer the hypothesis that a contrast effect is 
likely to occur more intensely or with weaker 
differences, the more it is perceived possible 
for relations to occur between alter and ego 
opposite to those that usually obtain. Thus, 
observers might assume that within the family 
context there is little possibility for a relation- 
ship that is not mutually facilitative to occur. 
Here it would take a large violation of the 
social norms (see Footnote 5) to produce a 
contrast effect. On the other hand, between 
teacher and student or between co-workers, 
observers might assume that while a mutually 
facilitative relationship is most common, a 
mutually antagonistic relationship is not un- 
common. Here, a violation of the norms would 
more readily lead to a contrast effect. This hy- 
pothesis explains the findings described in the 
previous paragraph if one assumes that ob- 
servers are more likely to perceive relations 
different pairs of employers and 
employees as more homogeneous than among 


between 


different pairs of co-workers, and co-student 


relationships as homogeneous than 
teacher-student 


evidence that is relevant to this assumption. 


more 


relationships. We have no 


Perceived Immediate Emotional Impact upon 
Ego of Alter’s Evaluation 
5 - 


From the difference between the observers’ 


ratings of “what ego felt’? and “what ego 


thought alter’s purpose was”’ a measure of the 


perceived immediate emotional impact of 


alter’s evaluation upon ego was obtained. It 


seems reasonable to assume that the total emo- 
tional impact of an act (1.e., “‘what ego felt’’) 
results from its perceived purpose and its im- 
mediate emotional impact. The immediate 
emotional impact of an evaluation reflects, we 
believe, its impact upon the individual’s self- 
esteem (or upon his security system). That is, 
an evaluative act has emotional impact for a 
person over and above the significance attrib- 
utable to its perceived purpose if the evalua- 
tion is perceived to have relevance to the 
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TABLE 3 


CELL MEANS: IMMEDIATE EMOTIONAL IMPACT OF ALTER’S EVALUATION UPON Ec 
(as perceived by observers)* 
I 1 
‘ Xs 
ly S W M i 
Extremely well high-low 38 56 38 06 
low low OK 12 = 38 1 25 
low-high 31 56 50 1.81 
; 44 
Well high-low 44 38 1.06 1.06 
low-low 38 1.19 Pata] 1.00 
low-high 38 88 06 1.69 
Poorly high-low 2.44 3.00 2.62 1.88 
low-low 1.88 2.31 R1 06 
low-high 2.40 1.69 1.31 81 
1.62 
Extremely poorly high-low 3.69 2.19 2.75 3.38 
low-low 2.00 Be BY. 50 
low-high oe 25 1.19 1.19 
1.62 
X Institution 1.36 1.09 (.92 1.09 
X Status 
high-low 1.64 
low-low (.84 
low-high 87 
table were obtained in the following manner: for positive evaluative statements (“extremely we 4 


* Cell entries for thi 


the difference was computed as “‘eg alter 's purpose Fo 


zo felt’’ minu 
felt 


the difference was computed as “‘alter’s purpose’’ minus “‘ego felt 


rABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: IMMEDIATE EMOTIONAI 
IMPACT OF ALTER’S EVALUATION UPON EGO 
(as perceived by observers 
Source WS / 
Between institution 3 6.28 90 
Between scale 3 035.0; 9. 85*** 
Between status 2 52.92 alae 
Institution X Scale 9 20.25 ?. 90*** 
Institution X Status 6 5.41 .78 
Scale X Status 6 25.26 3.62*** 
Institution X Scale 18 5.34 77 
X< Status 
Within cells 720 6.97 
oe < 01 
value | ial s , vhich the 
i es and social supports upon whk tne 
person bases his self-esteem. 
The data (summarized in Tables 3 and 4) 


indicate that criticism is perceived to have 
more immediate impact than praise. Criticism 
from a superordinate is perceived to have more 
immediate impact than criticism from a peer 
or a subordinate. However, there is a sugges- 
tion in the data that for praise the reverse is 
true in the military. These findings seem con- 
sistent with that immediate 
tional impact reflects self-esteem involvement. 
Here, elsewhere 


our view emo- 


we assume as we have 


r 


negative evaluative statements 


(Deutsch, 1960) that in a 


culture such as ours, threat to self-esteem 


1 to he mor 


in failure or criticism) is perceived to be 


self-involving than is reassurance (as in su 


cess or praise). It is also reasonable to assum 
at 


that the threat from criticism is perceive 
be greatest when the critic is a superordit 
Initially, we had also assumed that 


All 


| 


personal-impersonal characteristics of 
to the perceived en 


contribute 
tional impact of an evaluative act and, her 
impact 


stitution 
that the immediate emotional 
be perceived to be 
However, this assumption 
an adequate explanation for prais¢ 


greatest in the 
does not prov 
in the military 
Alternatively, on 


evaluative 


more marked impact 
the context. 
hypothesize that an 

mediate emotional impact, not only I 


family 


tion of its relevance to the indivi 
curity system, but also as a funct 
surprise or its unexpectedness. Thus, pralst 
the military (as compared with the fan 
especially from a subordinate, and \ 
in the family (as compared with the m 

are both likely to be considered relatively 


expected 








success-oriente 


INTERPRETATION OF 


The perceived behavioral restraint of ego in 
sponding to alter. The data presented so far 
sve been concerned with the observer’s ex- 
tation concerning the effect upon ego of 
ter’s evaluation of ego. Our interest here was 
observer’s view of ego as the re ipient 
evaluation. It is also relevant to consider, 


the observer’s viewpoint, ego as a r¢ 








M4 yonder to alter’s evaluation. In general, it is 
reasonable to posit that the observers would 
; ne a large measure of complementarity in 
. social norms that determine ego’s recep 
interpretation of an evaluation 
: norms that determine ego’s action toward 
” ter in response to alter’s evaluation. Our re- 
search design, however, does not permit any 
tivocal test of this assumption. A correla- 
76 (p 01) is obtained between the 
, observers ratings of alter’s purpose and of 
gos overt response to alter; the correlation 
m to reflecting the assumed comple- 
irity undoubtedly is aiso influenced by 

tr ilo effects.” 
While complementarity is to be expected, 
re is also reason for the observers to assume 
; ego’s overt behavior toward alter m: y 
wage essarily be the same as his covert be- 
= | havior; that social norms parallel to the ones 
€ more | affecting his interpretation of alter’s behavior 

1 Su 


iid place restraints upon ego’s overt re- 


‘hese perceived restraints can be 


ved eacured hy ~ ena . vert re. 

eso isured by comparing overt and covert r 

- = sponses. Vegative restraint may be defined as 

* “* ) existing whenever the overt response is per- 

an u ved to be more favorable than the covert 

. mse toward alter; positive restraint as 

. usting whenever the covert response is per- 

be more favorable than the overt 

onse. Our il assumptions focused upon 

i , the occurrence of negative restraint. We an- 

one 1 t the observers would expect 

re negative restraint after criticism wher 

5” Was subordinate rather than a super- 

: r e of er and when the institutional 

Was more rigidly authoritariar nd 

, volent (e.g.. the military as compared 

iy } th the tamily). We also expected more nega- 
a restraint after criticism than praise. 

The data (see Tables 5 and 6) show there 

- lore negative restraint in response to 

n to praise; in certain social 

s> CZ0 1S expected to show positive re- 


) unt In relation to praise. Thus, in response 
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I 


to praise from peers or from members of hi 
family, ego is expected to make an overt re 
sponse that is less positive than his covert 
response. This suggests that in certain situa- 
tions a restraint is perceived against imgratiat- 
ing behavior, that may be sufficiently strong 
to curb the overt expression of gratitude. One 
may speculate that such a curb arises as a 
means of protecting or insuring the sincerity 
of praise when, frequently, in other social con 
texts it is an attempt at ingratiation. 

The exper tation of greatest perc eived nega- 
tive restraint after criticism from a superordi 
nate is supported by the data. However, the 
institutional effects were not as anticipated. 
In the military, where one would expect the 
largest amount of perceived negative restraint 
after criticism by a superordinate, one finds the 
smallest. One possible explanation for this sur- 
prising result is that the negative restraint in 
responding to criticism from a superordinate 
in the military are perceived to be so great 
that they are perceived to inhibit covert as 
vell as overt action toward alter. This inter- 
pretation is given some plausibility by other 
data (not presented here) which indicate that 
a measure of perceived internal restraint (the 
difference between the observers’ ratings of 
‘what ego felt’? and ‘“‘what ego wanted to 


say’’) is highest in the military after criticism 


tnalysis of the Free Response Data 
ted from the observers when 


they gave free responses to the four questions 


(concerning ilter’s purpose, ego's overt and 


covert responses to alter, and ego’s feelings 


are presented is supplementary, econdary 


data because of the methodological difficulties 
we experienced with them. About 25% of the 
observers’ responses were uncodable and it 


was impossible to code many of the codable 
responses without knowledge of the experi- 
mental treatments since many of the responses 
specifically identified the institutional and, or, 
role contexts. Thus, we are unable to rule out 

» pos bility that the analysis of the e 
biased by knowledge of the experimen i 
treatment Nevertheless, since they give re- 


ts completely consistent with the rating 


ul 
1 -¢} tal ] 
scaie da i, 1t seems worthwhue to ike ad 
ae . , 
vantage of the insights they offer. 


olen ‘ rear ae 
lite perception of aller's pur pose. Praise, as 





TABLE 
BETWEEN WHat Eco SaIp 


CELL MEANS: DIFFERENCE 


Morton DEUTSCH 


Ss 


(as perceived by observers)* 


Scale Status 

Family 

Extremely well high-low 25 
low-low —1.00 

low-high 25 

Well high-low — .31 
low-low — .$l 

low-high 44 

Poorly high-low 88 
low-low 06 

low-high 50 

Extremely poorly high-low .62 
low-low -1.06 

low-high — .44 

X Institution (—.17) 


X Status 


high-low (.43) 
low-low (.10) 
low-high (.30) 


® The cell entries in this table were computed by subtracting the 


TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WHAT 
Eco SAmIp AND WHAT HE WANTED TO SAY 
TO ALTER (as perceived by observers) 


Source df MS FP 


Between institution 3 19.78 3.34 
Between scale 3 20.39 3.44** 
Between status 2 7.20 1.22 
Institution X Scale 9 3.21 0.54 
Institution X Status 6 6.23 1.05 
Scale X Status 6 9.74 1.65 
Institution X Scale X 18 4.83 0.82 
Status 
Within cells 720 5.92 


05 


mpc 
contrasted with criticism, is much more fre- 
quently perceived to be motivated by ‘‘ought”’ 
That is, 
vated by a desire to be “truthful” or ‘‘objec- 
tive’? more than twice as frequently as criti- 


forces. is praise is seen as being moti- 


cism. The evaluations made by superordinates 
are more likely to be perc eived as motivated 
by ought forces than are the evaluations by 
peers or by subordinates. Praise by a peer is 
most frequently perceived as motivated by a 


desire to make ego “feel good” or “happy, 
praise by a superordinate is most frequently 
seen as having the intention of “‘helping”’ ego 
(e.g., “letting him know that he is right, 





_ 
— 
<< 


_ 


“encouraging him,’ 


praise from a subordinate is most commonly 
interpreted as being motivated by th 
ordinate’s own needs (e.g., “to ingratiate him- 
self with his superior,” 
“to be a big shot’ 


something,” 


ences in interpretation of the purpose 
for the different status relations is most accen- 
tuated for the military 
disappears in the family settin 
setting, praise by a brother or | 
both seen, most often, as a « 
ego ‘feel good.” In the more imper 
tutional settings, praise is more likely 
seen as intending to be “helpful” 
tending to make ego ‘“‘feel 


Criticism by superordinates, es] 
the family setting, is seen typi 


r to be | 


“teaching him’), while 


AND WHAT HE WANTED TO Say TO 


observers’ responses on “‘ego said to 


ALTER 


itary 


.19 
19 


self’’ from “‘ego said t 


th 


’). The di 


t nral 
oT pral 


and virtua 


setting 
a 
g. 
Vyas 
= 
lesire to ma 
sO 


th 


1°’. the 


Fyood 


ue for the family setting. 


but the work sett 


ing relpful. In all 

criticism by peers is also perceiv 5 inte 
ing to be helpful (although less frequently 
in the case of criticism by superordinat 
the work setting, it is pel eived 5 I 

in intent (i.e., making ego ‘“‘feel b Cr 
cism by subordinates is most ol \ 
negative in purpose in the m \ 
contexts but not in the f Ir 





alter 


} 


e SuD- 


*“*to get t} e boss to d 


fer- 


In the latte 





; 


r 
t 


ter y 


1958; Skinner, 1957 


INTERPRETATION OF 


texts. The more intense the criticism, the more 


hat the subordinate’s purpose is de- 


ely 


sribed as malicious rather than as an attempt 


be a “big shot.” 

Ego’s affective reaction to alter. In all of the 
perceived as 
ng rise to positive affect which 
self-esteem,” 


al settings, praise is 
is primarily 
(e.g., “feeling of 


achievement”’) rather than alter- 


f-direc ted 


ling of 


tirected (e.g., ‘feeling of solidarity,” “feeling 


the school and 


as giving rise to 


respect”). Criticism in 

y settings is also seen 
‘-directed feelings (e.g., “feeling of insecu- 
’ “feeling of failure”); but, in the mili- 
criticism gives rise 
“contempt or 


and work settings, 
affect 

ty,” “anger or indignation’). Praise or criti- 
m, but especially criticism, from a subordi- 
e is more likely to be perceived as evoking 
than evaluations from a 


ilter-directed (e.g., 


r-directed affect 


peer or a superordinate. 


The affective reaction of contempt, pity, 
ger, or indignation to criticism is expected 
st often when alter is lower in status than 
and least frequently when alter is of higher 
us. “Resentment” is expected in reaction 
criticism only when alter is of higher status 
n ego, and only in the military and work 
The feeling of determination to im- 








ntexts 


prove one’s performance is expected most 
ften after criticism by a superordinate and 


st often after criticism by a subordinate. 
Dist USSION 
The data of thi . -rimen le ly ler 
he dati iS experiment clearly demon- 
rate that the meaning of praise and criticisn 
ery much influenced by the social contexts 
h they occur. The data are consistent 


everyday observations and with common 
ultions even though they may run 


nter to the theoretical 


epts as ““veneralized reinforcers” (Krasne 4 


notions behind such 


examina- 


I Deutsch & Sol ymon, 1959 . tl e obvious 


‘ . 
. On theoretical 


praise” is, generally, more positively 


oe ere 60%0°.' a 
ded to tl n criticism no lor ger re- 


V101 becomes a fact requiring 
Our exp tion has been that 
vays interpreted in relation t 

e context I { causinter 

server of a social act, we have assumed 
relevant normative framework withir 
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ceived, relevant norms from the culture, the 
institutional setting, and the role relationship 
within which the act occurs. For the actual 
participant in a social act, we assume that 
norms which relate to his self-conception and 
to the particularistic relations with the other 
also influence the framework within which an 
act is perceived. 

Praise tends to be more favorably evaluated 
than criticism, in terms of this explanation, 
because the norms of the success-oriented 
American culture are directed toward helping 
people maintain the “‘face” of success (Kluck- 
hohn, 1949; Williams, 1951) and because acts 
that are perceived as conforming to the ac- 
cepted norms are evaluated more favorably 
than acts that violate them. However, as this 
and a prior experiment (Deutsch & Solomon, 
1959) have demonstrated, when praise is 
counter to and criticism is consistent with 
specific institutional, role, or self-norms the 
reverse evaluations can be obtained. 

Despite the seeming superficiality and arti- 
ficiality of the methodology we have employed, 
we believe that our results indicate that the 
technique is a very useful method for the in- 
vestigation of social norms. The technique is, 
of course, similar to certain projective methods 
(e.g., the sentence completion method) used to 
study individual personality. Here, however, 
the emphasis is on social situational variables. 
By systematically varying the social context 
of standard social acts and obtaining both 
quantitative and qualitative responses, one 
should be able to characterize in comparable 
terms the perceived effects of age, sex, occupa- 


tional and other characteristics upon the 
meaning of a given social interaction. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, we have investigated the 

effects of the institutional and role context 


upon the interpretation by a disinterested ob- 
server of written presentations of simple acts 
of praise and criticism made by alter to ego. 
We placed the different eval 
“You did that extremely well,” 


uative acts (e.g., 
“You did that 
extremely poorly’) in different institutional 


contexts (family, school, work, and military), 


and within each context we selected three 
role relations defined by the relative power of 
alter as compared with ego: alter is superordi- 


nate to ego, alter is subordinate to ego, and 
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alter and ego are peers. From the observers, 
we collected ratings or free responses to four 
questions: What did ego (i.e., the recipient of 
the act) think alter’s (i.e., the person making 
the evaluation) purpose was? What did ego 
say to alter? What 
alter? and What did ego feel? 

The results may be summarized as follows 
(keeping in mind that the data refer to an 
observer’s predictions concerning ego’s 


did ego want to say to 


reac- 
tions to alter’s evaluations of ego): 

1. There is a bias toward interpreting evalu- 
ative acts favorably, i.e., toward viewing them 
as conforming to rather than violating the 
social norms. 

2. There is a bias toward interpreting praise 
more favorably than criticism. Criticism is 
perceived as having greater immediate emo- 


tional impact than praise and as being more 
likely than praise to result in “‘holding one’s 


tongue.” 

3. Evaluations made by a superordinate to 
a subordinate are interpreted most favorably, 
evaluations by a peer next most favorably, 
evaluations by a subordinate least favorably. 
The immediate emotional impact of evalua- 
tions by superordinates is expected to be 
greater than those made by subordinates. 
The “holding of tongue” in respor — to intense 
criticism is expected to be greatest by subordi- 


nates and least by superordinat« 
4. Evaluative 


acts are eted most 
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within the somew!] 


family, 
favorably in school and work, and least fay 


favorably 


I I c effe 


of status differences upon the interpretatior 


ably within the military context. 


an evaluative act are seen to be most mark 


within the military and least marked withiy ) 


the family. The immediate emotional imp 


of criticism is expected to be greatest 
family, the immediate ernotional impact 
praise is expected to be greatest in the m 
tary. 
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QUALITY AND ACCEPTANCE OF PROBLEM SOLUTIONS BY 
MEMBERS OF HOMOGENEOUS AND 
HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS 


L. RICHARD HOFFMAN an 


i niver 


Hoffman 


higher uality 


article 1959) re 


rted that solutions to 


problems were produced by groups whose 


rs had dissimil ir personali lies (hetero- 


1s groups) than by more homogeneous 
Un tne other | and, the reported Satis- 


; 
ol 


he members with the solutions 


ance) Was quite similar in the two 

f groups. Since only two problems were 

however, the generality of the superior 
solving ability shown by the hetero- 

us groups may be questioned 

better on 


homogeneous groups do 


problems? Problems that emphasize 


es among group members, and thus 


the ability of heterogeneous groups to 





t effectively, may provide condi- 


\tageous for homogeneous groups. 





| 1; lat: 4 h 
e quality of solutions to suc! 


heterogeneous group should not be 


prob- 


ed, the members’ satisfaction with the 


ns may be reduced 
tion to the two problems used in the 
tudy, the 


present study employed 


new ones that involved conflicts in 


s, personal conflicts, and the distribution 


ame experimental design 


is. With the 


riginal study was thus extended to deter- 


hether heterogeneous groups would 


higher quality solutions to such varied 


without sacrificing a 


“~ 
1 r nt laboratory sections Iring 
I graduate ps hology ( S¢ 
i part « he esearch reporte hereir 
Proje Michiga Jepa ent « 
pro} t the University 
l ne hie urveillance Phe 
DA-36-039 S¢ 52654 te he 
| The I report sw te n mn 
SPHS Grant No. M-2704 fre he National 
Mental Health, United States Public 
Se A short ersior this pape 


1960 


» NORMAN R. F. MAIER 


in human relations. The Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera 
ment Survey (Guilford & Zimmerman, 
as the measure of personality, and profile correlations 
Kendall’s tau 


profiles of all pairs of students in eac 


were computed between the 10-score 


h section. Originally 


16 homogeneous groups (high positive tau’s) and 25 
heterogeneous groups (either near-zero tau’'s high 


formed in the third 


negative and positive tau’s) were 


week of the semester and interacted weekly thereafter 
In case caiscussions, problem solving, and role playing 
Periodically, test problems were introduced into the 


laboratory sessions. Solutions to four of these problems 


could be scored for their objective quality; one was a 


} 


prol 


ot quality 


lem purely of fairness, having no external 
Of the prot lems that could be scored for 
three (Mined Road, 
Fund, and Painter-Inspector 

quantitatively ac 


quality, solutions to 


Assistance 


were grace ording to systems ol 


content analysis that increasing numbers of 


assigned 


I higl er qu ality 


points to solutions « } 
quality problem—Change of Work Procedure—new 
modified and, especially, integrative solutions were 
considered to be of high quality 

The Mined Road Prot lem, used in the earlier st dy, 


Hoftman, 1959 requires the group to deve lop am 


for permitting five men to cross a heavily mined road 
in the first 


Che major problem for 


dministerec meeting of each 





group 


the group here is to recognize 


and solve all facets of the problem in the safest possible 
way 

The Student Assistance Fund problem, a role pl 
ing Case developed for the present study, was a nis 
tered in the fourth meeting. Each subject was gned 
the role of a different student who was deemed qualified 


I ac h 


qualified on one or more 


for financial assistance fron university fun 
was told that he 
told that he needed $1,500 
but the total fur 


to be $3,000 this year. The group h 


“student 
attributes. Each also was 


for the next academic year, vas only 


ad to decide on how 





to allocate the money thi year al to rec I 1 
method for allocating money in the future. C ict was 
induced by the provision that the total amount of 
money was less than that needed all » me ers 
combined and not enough for any one m¢ er if they 
divided the money even! rhe chance of reaching 
agreement was reduced further by giving the subjects 
opposing standards for allocating money among them 
selves. Only the method developed for allocating funds 
umong students in the future was scored for qualit 
he Painter-Inspector Argume p c idaptec 
i Mai Sok & Maier, 1957 anothe role 
pla r Cast which lea ‘ ly 
ithin each grou ‘ ministered it | sixth 
laboratory session. A painter spect gh 
primer, a shop steward, and a forema ‘ » settle 
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an argument between the painter and the inspector. 
The argument reflects a basic conflict in the entire 
shop, but few groups were able to get beyond the initial 
argument and identify the total shop problem. 

The Change of Work Procedure problem (Maier, 
1952), administered in somewhat modified form in the 
eighth session, is also a role playing case, with a fore- 
man appointed to lead the discussion, and was repeated 
from the earlier study. The discussion centers around a 
request by the foreman that each of the three workers 
work in his best nosition rather than rotating among 
three simple jobs. The problem is usually approached as 
a choice between the increased pay of the fixed-position 
method (New solution) and the relief from boredom 
offered by rotation (Old solution). 

The Point Distribution problem was administered 
in the tenth session, immediately following the return 
to the class members of the third of four course examina- 
tions. Each group was given 19 points to distribute 
among its members as a bonus for participating in the 
experiment. The points were to be used to raise the 
final grade of the student. Each subject knew his own 
position in the class relative to the tentative cutting 
points for grades indicated by the instructor. The 
groups were given 40 minutes to arrive at a decision, 
and were told that no fractional or negative points were 
to be given and that failure to agree would give each 
subject four points. Since no objective standard of 
quality could be applied to the solutions, this problem 
was one of fairness or acceptance. 

Following each problem solving session, the subjects 
completed two Likert-type five-point questions con- 
cerning their satisfaction with the solution reached and 
with the amount of influence they had over the solu- 
tion. Values from 1 to 5 were assigned to each response, 
with 1 indicating “‘very dissatisfied” and 5, “very 
satisfied.”’ 

RESULTS 
Quality of Solutions 

The overall findings of the present study 
support those of the earlier one. On the vari- 
ous problems, the solutions by heterogeneous 
groups either were scored as significantly 
superior in quality to those of the homogene- 
ous groups, or did not differ in quality. Never 
were the homogeneous groups better than 
the heterogeneous groups. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of the results 
on the three quantitatively-scored problems 
that had a quality component—Mined Road, 
Student Assistance Fund, and Painter and 
Inspector—for the homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous groups. For the Mined Road problem 
the results combining the data of the present 

and earlier studies are also presented. The pro- 
portion of high quality solutions to both the 
Mined Road and Student Assistance Fund 
problems by heterogeneous groups was sub- 
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TABLE 1 
QuALITy OF SOLUTIONS By HOMOGENEOUS ay 
HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS 


Present Study Combined Studie 





Homo- |Hetero Homo- | Heter 


geneous geneous geneous geneow } 
Mined Road Problem 
Percentage above me- 30% 57% 21.7%* | 52.6%" 
dian* 
M |} 55.9 65.3 45.9° “3? 
SD 34.6 29.9 32.1 20.3 
Number of groups 10 21 23 3 
Student Assistance Fund ) 
Percentage above me- 36%* 80%°* 
dian* 
M 44.2 50.9 
SD 17.5 12.8 
Number of groups 14 20 
Painters and Inspectors 
Percentage above me- 
dian* 54% 56% 
M 16.5 15.1 ) 
SD 10.5 13.9 
Number of groups 13 16 


® The median score was determined from the results of a 
four-person groups, including residual groups not assigned t 
either the homogeneous or heterogeneous types 

* Percentage or mean difference significant at the .05 level 


stantially greater than by homogene 
groups. (The means are not very different as 
result of a few very high scoring solutions | 
homogeneous groups.) The Painter and Inspe 
tor problem was the only one in which 1 
differences were found between the two type 
of groups. The generally low scores on 

problem (an average of about 15 out of ) 
possible 45 points with less than 20% of t 
groups achieving scores of 30 or moré 

to the restrictive character of this pro! 
Even heterogeneity of personality was 

cient to force the groups to consider oth 
the immediate problem of settling the 


sonal dispute. } 
The results in Table 2 for the Chang 
Work Procedure problem again show 
superiority of the heterogeneous over 
homogeneous groups. Whereas 65% 0! 
heterogeneous groups in the present 
produced new-modified or integrative soll) 


74 


tions—the higher quality solutions—only -! 


of the homogeneous groups’ solutions wert 
these types. This difference is statis 
significant at the .05 level. Furthermore, ' 


percentage of integrative solutions—the hig 


est quality solt tion produced by the hetero | 
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FABLE 2 
NS TO THE CHANGE OF WoRK PROCEDURE 
eM BY HOMOGENEOUS AND HETEROGENEOUS 


i 


GROUPS 


entheses a r f Integra 

s € type the comi ed 

‘ a Te significant at the 

I Inte 1 New-Modified 
Ne ta ' € el 


is groups in both the present and earlier 
= +] 


was significantly greater than the per- 


produced by homogeneous groups 
ted in parentheses in Table 2). 
is on three of the four problems that 
be scored for quality, substantially 
of the heterogeneous than of the homo- 
1s groups produced better solutions. On 
irth problem there was no difference be- 


he group type $, most solutions being of 
e Point Distribution problem was de- 
place strain on the heterogeneous 
by exaggerating the differences among 
group members. The problem demands 
it on the criteria to be ed in assign 

S to the everal group member 

I 

‘ inticipated in the hetero 
s than he homogeneous groups on 
ls t he former groups the 

g perso s would use different 
r to determine the appropriate 
f awar ¥ points Thus the hetero 

> groups were expe ted either to 1O 
points nearly equally, reflecting an 


1e conflict, or to distribute 


widely, retiec ting some agreed upon 
method of awarding the points 
data tend to support this prediction. 
groups arrived at some conclusion, 
iA 


eviatli n of points awarded in a 
vas computed and used as the measure 
me. Small scores represent nearly equal 
itions of points and large scores repre- 
liverse distributions. Although the mean 


he two types of 


pS were approximately equal (3.06 for the 


genous groups and 4.08 for the hetero- 


geneous groups), the standard deviation of 
these scores for the heterogeneous groups was 
significantly greater than for the homogeneous 
groups (2.95 for the heterogeneous and 1.72 
for the homogeneous groups). In the hetero- 
geneous groups either points were awarded 
nearly as equally as possible or they were al- 
most all given to one or two members. The 
distribution of points by homogeneous groups 
tended to be more moderate, being n¢ gatively 


correlated, in general, to the class 


standing of 
the members on the three previou examina- 
tions. Thus the problem appears to have 
created greater conflict in the heterogeneous 
than in the homogeneous groups, but certain 
heterogeneous groups were able to resolve the 
conflic { 

Interaction of sex and personality compos 


Using the combined data of the present and 


; 


1i10n. 


the original studies, the interaction of sex mix- 


ture and personality composition was studied 


in its effects on solutions to the Mined Road 
and the Change of Work Proced ire | rob ems. 
Mixed-sex as distinct from all-male groups in- 
volve another type of heterogeneity. The re 
sults indicate that the interaction of sex and 
personality mixture was not the me for the 
two problems and suggest important differ- 
ences in the requirements that the problems 
placed on the group 

The results for the Mined Road problem 


ire presented in Table 3 for groups in three 
categorie of sex compositi« n: All Male, (ne 
Female. and Two or Three Female Although 
the means and percentage s above the median 


geneous groups were large r 


for the heter 


. 1 , : . ohn ‘ 
for the homogeneous groups In all three cate 


gorit of sex compo ition, the only s gnificant 
difference occurred between the All Male 
groups. Che differences between the homoge 


neous and heterogeneous groups succe sively 


he 


diminished as the proportion of women in t 
group increased. (Unfortunately, only one 
group of all females was obtained in the 2 years’ 
data.) 

The results for the Change of Work Proce- 
dure problem, presented in Table 4, are divided 
only into All Male groups versus groups with 
One or More Females. For this problem the 
major difference between the homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups occurred in the 
mixed-sex groups. Proportionately more new- 
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IN GROUPS OF 


test, respectively 


TABLE 4 
HOMOGENEOUS-HETEROGENEOUS DIFFERENCES _ IN 
QUALITY OF SOLUTIONS TO CHANGE OF WORK 
PROCEDURE PROBLEM IN GROUPS OF DIFFERENT 
SEx COMPOSITION 
(Combined data: 1959 and present studies 
I emales 


All Male Groups One or More 


ew 

fied or 
Integrative 
Solutions 


New 
Modified or 
Integrative 
Solutions 


Type of group Old or 
» 


yew 


' N 
Old or 
~ Modi 


Solutions Solutions 


Homogeneous 7 5 ai° _ 
Heterogeneous 5 3 9* 17* 

* This relationship is significant at the .05 level by chi square 
test 


modified or integrative solutions—high quality 
solutions—were produced by Mixed-Sex het- 
erogeneous groups than by Mixed-Sex homo- 
geneous groups. The proportions in both types 
of All-Male groups were approximately equal 
and were like those of the Mixed-Sex homoge- 
neous groups. In the present study, moreover, 
all five of the integrative solutions were pro- 
duced by Mixed-Sex heterogeneous groups (see 
Table 2). 

The results suggest that heterogeneity of 
personality may be sufficient to produce high 
quality solutions where, as with the Mined 
Road, the problem presents no restraints on 
possible alternative solutions. The group must 
generate its own potential solutions to this 
type of problem and then decide on the best 
one. Where, however, as with the Change of 
Work Procedure, alternative choices are pre- 
sented in the problem, the addition of sex mix- 
ture to 
quired 


the personality mixture may be re- 


to produce high quality solutic ns. To 
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TABLE 3 
HOMOGENEOUS-HETEROGENEOUS DIFFERENCES IN SOLUTION QUALITY TO 
DIFFERENT SEX COMPOSITION 
(Combined data: 1959 and present studies 


THE MINED RoapD Prostry 


All Male One Female si or Three Tot 
emale 

Homo Hetero Homo Hetero Homo Hetero Homo ; 

geneous geneous geneous geneous geneous* geneou reneou 
Percentage above median’ 2.3" 66.7* 0.0 33.3 50.0 7 21.7% 52 6° 
M 34.8* tS 37.7 54.1 64.1 72.2 45.9* 4 3° 
SD 35.8 31.3 11.3 24.4 35.3 31.9 321 20 
Number of groups 8 9 7 18 8 11 23 20 

® Data from one homogeneous group in the 1959 study that consisted of four women are included in the two or three w 


> The median score was determined from the results of all four-person groups, including residual g ps not assi ; 
homogeneous or heterogeneous types 
* Mean or percentage difference between homogeneous and heterogeneous groups is significant at S le by 


arrive at a solution of high quality to this t 

of problem, the group must recognize that t 
given alternatives are inadequate and “ir 
vent” a Mixing sexes 


better solution. 


personalities appears to have freed these group: 


from the restraints of the solutions giver 
the problem. 


Acceptance of Solutions 


Although on three of the four quality pr 


lems a higher proportion of heterogeneous 


groups produced good solutions than did tl 


homogeneous groups, the reported member 


satisfactions with their solutions showed 


consistent differences between the two types 


of groups (see Table 5). Both the mean sat 
faction ratings and the percentages of gr 
in which all 
closely similar on all the problems except the 


members were 
Mined Road problem, on which satisfact 
was somewhat (but not significantly) 
for the homogeneous groups. Thus the some 
what higher quality of the 
groups’ solutions was not obtained 


1 


hneterogeneou 


sacrifice of acceptance by the group member 
As might be anticipated from this resu 
the correlations between quality of solut 


and mean member satisfaction were genera 
rather low. These are shown for the four 

titatively scored problems in Table 6. Althoug 
all of the correlations are positive, only two 


the eight achieve statistical significance 
A more important variable tl 


lan qualit 


solutions in determining member satis 


with the group’s solution is suggested by 


high correlat 


ions between the subje 


satisfied were 


oher 
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PROBLEM SOLVING IN HOMOGENEOUS 
FABLE 5 
BLEM <FACTION WITH SOLUTIONS IN HOMOGENEOUS AND 
HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS 
Hetero 
Het Road Problem 
f 4.4] 4.22 
0.37 0.43 
52.6* ntage unanimously satis 80°; 570% 
64.3* 
29.3 Number of groups 10 21 
38 dent Assistance Fund 
f 4.28 4.21 
I 0.67 0.67 
entage unanimously satis 719 70°% 
Number of groups 14 20 
rs and Inspectors 
f 4.00 4.05 
) 0.70 0.57 
IS Ty] rcentage unanimously satis 54° 50% 
lat t ied 
1 Number of groups 13 16 
- > hange of Work Procedure 
Sand} W 4.09 4.05 
or | D 0.81 0.44 
. rcent unanimously satisfied 50% 35% 
ve ber of groups 14 18 
nt Distribution 
f 4.19 4.39 
SD 0.69 0.41 
rcentage unanimously satis 50% 59% 
_ hed 
oo Number of Groups 16 17 
nes 
* None of the differences between group types is significant at 
‘ . To determine unanimity of satisfaction a person was con- 
ed 1 dered satisfied if he checked either ‘‘very satisfied’’ or ‘‘quite 
rrouns | ‘ction with the amount of influence they had 
mene } er the decision and their satisfaction with 
+ the esolution. Table 7 shows that, with two ex- 
ties eptions, these correlations, both at the in- 
a vidual and the group levels, are all signifi- 
aaa inly positive. The correlations between the 
neous | Wects’ satisfaction with the solution and 
the ) Meir a tual amount of influence over the de- 
hers sion (as rated by the other group members) 
es vere significantly different from zero in only 
:, of the 10 instances and were, in every case, 
ra ‘mailer than the corresponding correlation be- 
veen satisfaction with solution and satisfac- 
9 with influence. These correlations suggest, 
woof ? Men, that the subjects are satisfied with the 
their group reaches if they feel that 
r perceived amount of influence over the 
sion has coincided with some self-deter- 
y 1 ed level of expectation concerning the 


of influence they should have. 
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rABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN QUALITY AND 
SATISFACTION WITH SOLUTIONS 


MEAN 


Homogeneous Heterogeneous 


-’roblem* 

Ps , Number Number 
» of r of 

Groups Groups 
Mined Road Problem 01 10 33 21 
Student Assistance 49* 14 24 20 

Fund 

Painters and Inspectors 35 13 63** 16 
Point Distribution 29 16 26 17 


® A Pearson coefficient could not be computed o 


n the Change of 
Work Procedure since the solutions were not scored quantitatively 
[he fourfold contingency tables formed in each group type by 
combining Old and New solutions against New-Modified and 
Integrative and taking the number of groups above against below 


the median mean satisfaction showed only slight positive relation 


ships 
* Correlation significantly different from zero at level 
** Correlation significantly different from zero at .01 level 


TABLE 7 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SATISFACTION WITH SOLUTION 
AND SATISFACTION WITH INFLt ENCE 
OVER DECISION 


For Individuals |For Group Means 
Problem 


Homo- Heter« 


us geneous 


Hetero 


geneous genro 


Homo 


geneous 


48**| .47 49* 


(21) 


54** 


(40)*| (84) | (10)" 


Mined Road Problem 


Student Assistance Fund | .63**, .55** .66**, .73** 
(56) (80 (14) 20 

Painters and Inspectors | .62** .48**, .74**| .80** 
(52) (64 (13 (16) 
Change of Work Proce 46** .46** .46* 06 
dure (56 (68 (14 (17) 

Point Distribution .37°*| .65°* .590°* .88** 
(64) (68 ) (16) (17) 

* Numbers in parentheses are the number of lividuals or 


groups on which each correlation is based 
* Correlation significantly different from zero at .05 leve 


** Correlation significantly different from zero at .01 level 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study confirm, for a wider 
sampling of problems, the findings of the 
earlier that groups 
relatively superior to homogeneous groups in 


one heterogeneous are 
problem solving ability. Even on problems de- 
signed to produce emotional conflict, the het- 
erogeneous groups produced solutions that 
were better than or 
of the homogeneous groups. 


The similar personalities of members of the 


at least as good as those 


homogeneous groups may have provided them 
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with similar perspectives on each problem. 
Common to all of the homogeneous groups 
was the fact that all 
group had very similar self-perceptions. To the 
that 
accompanied by similarity in the perceptions 


the members of each 


extent similarity in self-perceptions is 
of problems and social situations, the number 
of different (Maier, 1930) avail- 


able to each homogeneous group was much 


“directions” 


less than the number available to each hetero- 


geneous group. With iewer directions available 


| 


the likelil 
groups would develop high quality solutions to 


100d was reduced that homogeneous 


these complex problems. In the heterogeneous 
groups, moreover, the conflict resulting from 
opposing viewpoints may have caused more 


( omplete 


solutions to emerge or new ones to be 
invented. Thus we might conclude that, al- 
though one can think of unreasonably extreme 


(e.g., people who do not speak the 


exception 
same language, adults and children), given 
relatively equally able people, the greater the 
the group 
members, the higher the quality of their prob- 


levine 
solving. 


differences in perceptions among 
lem 

Although other interpretations of these re- 
sults are possible, the interactive effects of 
and 
solutions of the Mined Road 


heterogeneity with respect to sex per- 


sonality on the 
and Change of Work Procedure problems seem 
to provide further supporting evidence for 
this view. Mixing sexes in the groups enhanced 
the quality of solutions to both problems, al- 
though in somewhat different ways for each 
problem. 

The differing results of sex and personality 
mixture for the Mined Road and Change of 
Work Procedure problems suggest that differ- 
ences in perspective are most important where 
the task Is 
where the problem is relatively unstructured, 


restrictive in its nature. But even 


where the solutions must be developed by the 
ater i 


of group problem solving. 


the gre the differences the higher 
is the quali 


y iT 
group, 


rhe data indicate that the higher quality of 
solutions associated with group heterogeneity 
obtained at the sacrifice of thei 


group members. It 


aC- 


were not 
ceptance by the would 


appear, moreover, that the very process by 
which the quality of group problem solving is 


-d, namely, the complete expression of 
1h, 


improve 
ince the ac- 


such difference " i likely to en 


Having shown t 
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member’s satisfaction with 9 
a function of his satis{ 
with his amount of influence over the de 


his grouy 


to a problem is 


we can conclude tentatively that, wher 


ferences in perspective are present 
| I 
group members, the group’s solution w 


highest quality and will have the 
hese differences 


most 


ance where t are expressed 
finally 


y utilized in making the final deci 
This does not mean that each group men 
must have an equal amount of influence 


the final decision. Rather, all divergent vie 


points must be 


given what the member 1 
fair hearing by the grou 
employed in making the final decision 


ceives as a 


extent that they are seen as relevant. N 
every group member has to participate 

in the discussion, as has sometimes beer 
gested (e.g., Coch & French, 1958). Each gr 
member must participate, however, if 
dissatisfied with the decision as it ppears 


1 
as some alternative 


be forming and he |] 
proach or modification to offer. 


the factors important 


By separating 
quality and acceptance of solutions 
way, one can understand how group mer 
} 


may be satisfied with very poor group 


or dissatisfied with very good ones. I 


first case the group may have only a few dir 
tions available among its members, | 

have been expressed completely to the gr 
satisfaction. In the second case a 
directions m Ly have been available | 

those which led to the correct solut 

heard. Dissatisfaction with é 

cision stems from the members’ feeling 
their alternative viewpoints were not e\ 

fairly by the group. 





test the generality of Hoffman’s 195 I 
finding that group Ost f 
erogeneous with respect to per 

superior in solving problems to gt 
posed oi people with homog 

ties. Sixteen homogeneous and 25 

ous four-person grou] vere 

in the laborat Tr Ssectlol s of 

course in the psychology of 
Homogeneous groups consist 

high positive profile correlations 


scores on the Gullford-Zimn rman ie! } 





— 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN HOMOGENEOUS 


} 


ar-ZzerO OI 


members interacted weekly in case dis- 
ns, problem solving, and role playing. 
e different problems were used to test 
relative ibilities of the two types of groups, 


wt with some component of quality and one 


i 


nvolving acceptance. 
westioned about their satisfaction with 
solution and with their influence over 


solution for each problem. 
The following results were obtained: 


Heterogeneous groups produced a higher 


high quality solutions than did 


i it 
weneous groups to three of the four prob- 
On the fourth 
le difference and both 


with quality components. 


there was litt 


pes of groups produced poor solutions for 


groups tended to produc: 


r quality solutions than did All-Male 
Satisfaction with the problem solutions 
bout the same in the homogeneous and 


types of groups. 


yweneous 
4, Satisfaction with the solutions was shown 
re strongly correlated with the 


tisfaction with the amount of influence 


mem- 


heterogeneous groups of peo} le 


negative correlations. The 
j 
| 


The subjec ts were 
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1ad over the solution than with the ob- 


jective quality of the solutions or with the 
members’ a 


It is 


quality 


tual amount of influence. 
suggested that with 
and high acceptance can be obtained 


solutions high 


from groups in which the members have sub- 
stantial 
lem, and in 
pressed and used by the group in arriving at 


ly different perspectives on the prob- 
which these differences are ex- 
the final decision. 
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GROUP COHESIVENESS, COMMUNICATION 
LEVEL, AND CONFORMITY! 


ALBERT J. LOTT AND 


University of Kentucky 


y placing the concept of group cohesive- 
ness the framework of S-R 
learning theory, predictions regarding 

consequents have 


within 


both its antecedents and 
been made on the basis of general behavior 
principles (Lott, in press). Cohesiveness is de- 
fined as thai group property which is inferred 
from the number and strength of mutual positive 
attitudes among the members of a group. An 
attitude is defined, following Doob (1947), as 
an implicit anticipatory response having both 
cue and drive properties. 

Basic to the present approach is the prop- 
osition that a primary condition for the de- 
velopment of positive attitudes toward persons 
is the receipt of reward in their presence. This 
proposition was tested in a previous study 
(Lott & Lott, 1960) in which confirming evi- 
dence was obtained. The present investigation 
is concerned, not with this determinant of co- 
hesiveness, but with two of its consequences. 
It is predicted that a group’s level of com- 
munication, and the tendency of its members 
to conform to the dominant group opinion on 
an issue, will be positively related to the degree 
of cohesiveness present within the group. 

The predicted relationship bet ween cohesive- 
ness and communication level is derived from 
the assumed drive property of attitudes (Doob, 
1947). Following from such an assumption is 
the expectation that groups composed of mem- 
bers with strong positive attitudes toward one 
another (i.e., high cohesive groups) should be 
characterized by a generally high drive level 
reflected in the amount of communication 
among the members. The second hypothesis 
follows from the expectation that the greater 
the cohesiveness of a group, the more can in- 
dividual members function as secondary rein- 


forcers for the behavior of one another and, 


1 Funds for research assistance on this study wert 
provided by the Undergraduate Participation Program 
of the National Science Foundation. The authors would 
like to acknowledge the aid, during various stages of 
the investigation, of Arnold Jackman, a senior at the 


University of Kentucky 
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thus, produce conformity. This propositior 
derived from the following considerations 


greater the cohesiveness of the group, the mor 
have the members (person-stimuli) been pres. 
ent during past conditions of reinforcement 





it is under such conditions that 
reinforcers develop (Hull, 1951, Ch. 8): 


‘ 


addition, since it is assumed that the secondan 


reinforcing property of a stimulus deper 


upon the ability of the stimulus to evoke ar 


anticipation of reward (Hull, 1952, Ch. 5), 
a positive attitude, the more cohesive 


group the more should its members be able t 
function as secondary reinforcers for one a1 


other and, thus, the more should approval of 


behavior (opinion) by members serve to mair 


tain it and disapproval to extinguish it. 


In the present investigation natural, exist 
ing groups of friends were put into a semicor 


trolled laboratory situation. A positive « 
relation was predicted between measures 
cohesiveness and both communication leve 


and conformity. 


METHOD 


Subjects 
Subjects were recruited from 15 on-going st 
organizations at the University of Kentuck 


Kentucky State College* from each of which a s 
group of 6-10 


iormation concerning eac h of the groups 1s p! 


friends was obtained. Descript 


in Table 1 
For purposes of validating a Group Cohesive 





Index, to be described below, seven group 








each made up of 6-10 individuals mught togethe 
the first time, were also 1. These s ’ 
recruited from separate atory se¢ s 
ductory psychology at the University of Kentuck 
Procedure 

Each group met with the investiga 
arranged so that members sat in a Cl 

2 Conformity behavior is defin is a Inge 
be lor nion li , niorn ” 
} r of others, where this oe 
the wmation recely 

At the t r he vestig stucel 

of Kentucky State College was « irely Neg 
subjects recruited from the University of Kentucs 


white 


secondar 





GrRovuP COHESIVENESS, COMMU? 


rABLI 








DESCRIPTION OF GROUPS 
M 
} Type Fe ‘ ¢ 
Rat 
| — 
\ Nelgious 4:5 Q Colieg 
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this question. Do you 


we want oni your opinions, we will not 








tke part in the discussion. We'll stop you at the 


remarks made 


form suggested 


Gibb, Platts, and Miller (1951 \ separate tally was 











recorae for each comment made within a 5-second 
interval, regardless of its total duration. Thus, if one 
subject spoke ¢ ntinuously for 5 seconds, only one tall 
vas made; if several subjects spoke during the same 
5-second interval, one tally was made for each speaker; 
ul f one subject spoke for 15 seconds, three tallies 
were made, one for each 5-second interval utilized by 
him. Each tally identified the speaker by letter 

At the end of 30 minutes, the discussion was termi 
nated ar in opinion scale was administered to each 
subiect preceded by the following instructions 


Sometimes views expressed openly in discussion 


iy 


' 


- 


t quite the same as when expressed 


ild therefore hike, now, to get 


an 





om each one of you individually. ... These 


») 


ire anonymous. Please do not put either your 
} 
I 





name or your letter on the paper, just your opinion 
Let me repeat the statement rhe opinion scale 
ynsisted of nine points from “strongly disagree”’ (1) 
to “strongiyv agree ' ) The scales were collected in 
such a way as to preserve the identifying letter order 
seated subjects, thus, making it possible to later 


match the responses to this scale with responses made 





to one administered equently 


Following collection of the scales, subjects were 
| 


rence 


juested to maintain a brief period of complete si 
und thoughtfulness. The atmosphere of this period was 
augmented by a recorded musical background provided 


by the first 5 minutes of Prokofiev’s Seventh Symphony 
tabulated the opinion scak 





During this period E, 


esponses which were reported to the group at the end 
f 5 minutes. The reported results were always directly 
»p posite to the actual findings. Thus, a group which had 
actually indicated a tendency towards disagreement 
with the statement was told that the results showed 
agreement, and vice versa 
After the “results” were presented to the group, the 
usical interlude was explained as follows: “There is 
evidence to suggest that sometimes just sitting quietly 


permits a person to think of things which he did not 





thir 7 earhe the mi e€ ol a discussion This 
ight have happened to some of you Just in case it 
1. we would like to give you another chance to express 
your opinion on the issue which the group discussed 


Your pinions are again completely anonymous. 





ecol opinio ile is then a nistered and 

collected in the é ’ is described above. The 

subjects were asked to ike any con ents the v hed 
 t bac heir opinion blanks 


Dove measure ol cohesiveness, communi 
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Cohesiveness. From the booklets which were ad- TABLE 2 
ministered at the beginning of the experimental session, ScorEs OBTAINED By GROUPS ON MEAsuRes 
the attitude of each group member toward every other COHESIVENESS, COMMUNICATION, AND 
member was ascertained. In obtaining an index of CONFORMITY é 
group cohesiveness from these individual responses, 
each member was paired with every other member and Group Scores ; 
their ratings of each other were averaged. To simplify Cece GCI é ier wa 
this procedure, the original nine-point scale was con ence" Conlon -— 
verted to one ranging from —4 (Point 1) through 0 Responses | I 
(Point 5) to +4 (Point 9). Thus, if Person A: had = 
circled Point 8 on the scale for Person B and Person B 0 3.6 44 0 be 
had circled Point 5 for Person A, their ‘“‘mutual score” J : : .. : Vv 
or pair average was +1.5. The Mean of a! the “mutual K 3.1 42.0 
scores” or pair averages was then obtained as the G 3.1 6.0 ) 
Group Cohesiveness Index (GCI). & 3.1 5.5 10 ¢ 
This measure of cohesiveness follows directly from N 2.9 32.0 17 eI 
the conceptual definition presented earlier. It takes into M 2.8 18.5 17 105 
account the strength and direction of attitudes of B 2.7 15.0 17 bik 
each member toward every other and, thus, reflects the D 2 : 15 0 33 - 
mutual attitudes among the group members. 4 21 os - 
Communication level. A description of the tally sy stem H 21 11.5 or 1 degr 
used in recording Irequency of communication within A 1.8 6.0 11 yt 
each group was given above. From the tallies, a group E 1.5 9.0 x } 7. 
measure of communication level was obtained by in 
calculating the Median number of verbalizations made mun 
by the individual group members. A verbalization is was made possible by examining responses grou 
defined as a single remark, regardless of its duration, A the last question which had been asked of t ym 
Median was utilized as the group score because it is , Me: oa oa : men 
not influenced by extreme variations in individual subjec ts in the attitude-toward group-mem- | | 
group member scores which probably reflect differential bers booklet: Will you now « heck your attitude = 
“verbalness” of individual participants. towards the group as a whole? (ona nine-p 
Conformity. The two sets of opinion scales on the ¢cale), Mean group scores to this quest _ 





discussion topic, which were obtained from each group, 4 = 
: which ranged from 7.3—9.0, were correlat 





were compared. Since the second scale followed the 





presentation of contrived information regarding the with CGI scores, resulting in a tau of .74 
general direction of results on the first scale, a post- significant at less than the .001 level. Bes 
information opinion could be compared with a pre- i 
. rmation opinion f . erounm member *he — oe . ‘ , ’ Scha 
information opinion for every group member. The  Cohesiveness and Communication Level : 
percentage of group members who changed their opin but 
ion in the direction of the contrived information was The scores obtained by each natural fre Boi 
taken as the measure of coniormity within each group. ship group on these two vari bles are prese f aed 

in Table 2. The relationship between cohesive nre 

RESULTS earns iar ein — 

ness and communication level was tested relat 
Validity of the GCI means of Kendall’s rank correlation coeft 

tau (Siegel, 1956). The obtained correlatior situs 


The validity of the GCI was tested by com- 





, , . - 43 is significant at the .02 level (two-taile 
paring the scores obtained on the 15 natural 


friendship groups with those obtained on 7 eee 2 i : an ) pres 
a oo i Conhesiveness and Conformity ones 
groups of strangers. White’s rank test (Ed- P . =— 
wards, 1954) was used to test the significance The conformity score for each group is also} Prin 
of the difference between groups; the obtained — given in Table 2. A tau analysis of the relat bab 
T’ value of 31 is significant at the .01 level ship between conformity and group cohesi cae 
(two-tailed). The group scores on the GCI for ness yielded a coefficient of .54, significant : 
the strangers ranged from .8—1.7, in contrast less than the .01 level of confidence (t" ve’ 
to those for the natural groups which ranged _ tailed). Ey 
from 1.5-3.6. The ability of the GCI to clearly 
differentiate between groups of strangers and DISCUSSION pres 
groups of friends, where differences in cohesive- The results of this investigation indicat Tepo 
ness are to be expected, was, thus, established. that significant positive relationships exist ©} Me 
An additional validation test of the GCI tween group cohesiveness and both commu! sa 
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tion level and conformity behavior. There- 
re, given know ledge of the degree ofa group’s 
esiveness, as the concept has been here de- 
ved and measured, reliable predictions of two 
f group behav ior can be 


mificant types ol 


made. 
The authors are not aware of other reports 
direct relationship between the quantita- 
level of communication within a group 
its degree of cohesiveness, although a 
alitative relationship between high and low 

esiveness and communication patterns has 
en shown (Back, 1951). Both Newcomb 
1953) and Festinger (1950), however, have 
suggested that frequency of communication 
between persons should vary directly with the 
leoree to which they are attracted to one 
nother (Newcomb) or to the group (Fest- 
nger). The present approach considers com- 
munication as only one manifestation of a 
group’s general drive level, to which the drive 
ponents of positive attitudes among group 
members contribute. Other reflections of drive 
evel, such as task persistence, productivity, 
c., are also expected to show positive re- 
tionships with cohesiveness. 

Empirical support for a positive relationship 
between group cohesiveness and conformity 
among group members can be found in the 
terature (e.g., Berkowitz, 1954; Festinger, 
Schachter, & Back, 1950; Schachter, 1951), 
it negative results have also been reported 
Bovard, 1953; Downing, 1958). Although the 
natter cannot be gone into fully here, the 
present approach would not predict a positive 
lationship between cohesiveness and con- 
formity in all instances, but only in those 
situations where the stimulus features are 
similar, to some degree, to those which were 





present when group members acquired their 
secondary reinforcing characteristics. The 
principle of stimulus generalization, in other 
words, should be employed to predict the 
effectiveness with which group members can 
tas secondary reinforcers for one another in 
verse situations. 

Evidence supporting the validity of the GCI 
ed in this investigation has already been 
presented. In view of the high correlation 
reported between the GCI and responses to 


juestion regarding attitude toward group 
1 whole, the question arises as to whether 


the latter might not do just as well as a meas- 
ure of cohesiveness, as the former. Just such a 
simple measure has been suggested by Gross 
and Martin (1952). Points that 
considered in answering this question are the 
following: rating that 
individuals made of their groups-as-a-whole 
shows a marked tendency for use of the upper 
portions of the scale whereas a similar restric- 
tive tendency is not found in ratings made of 
individual Gross-Mar- 
tin Question predicted more poorly to the 
dependent variables of the present investiga- 
tion; and the GCI is directly derived from 
our conceptual definition. 


might be 


examination of the 


group members; the 


SUMMARY 


The predictions that both communication 
level and conformity behavior within groups 
vary positively with the degree of group co- 
hesiveness were clearly confirmed. Measures 
of the three variables under investigation were 
obtained, in a laboratory setting, on 15 natural 
friendship groups, each of which engaged in a 
30-minute discussion of a presented topic. Data 
pertaining to the validity of a cohesiveness 
index, derived from the conceptual definition 
of cohesiveness, were also obtained. 

Since the hypotheses tested and supported 
in this investigation are part of a formulation 
of group cohesiveness within the framework of 
learning theory, the obtained results lend sup- 
port to attempts to predict group behavior on 
the basis of more general behavior principles. 
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HE view that feebleminded individuals 

are more rigid than normal individuals 

of the same MA has been advanced by 

Lewin (1936) and Kounin (1939, 1941a, 1941b, 

1048). Recent findings (Plenderleith, 1956; 

Stevenson & Zigler, 1957), however, 

failed to support the Lewin-Kounin formula- 

tion. In evaluating the disagreement of these 

findings with those of Lewin and Kounin, 

Stevenson and Zigler (1957) noted that in the 

\ later studies the subject was required to learn 

a response, while in the earlier studies, the 

) subject was required to perform a response in 
compliance with instructions. 

The hypothesis was advanced that the 
lifferences in performance of normal and fee- 
bleminded subjects reported by Lewin and 

Kounin were related to motivational differ- 
ences between the groups, rather than to 
lifferences in cognitive rigidity. This hypothe- 
sis was based on the assumption that institu- 
tionalized feebleminded children tend to have 
been relatively deprived of adult contact and 
approval and hence have a higher motivation 
to secure such contact and approval than do 
normal children. This assumption appears 

mgruent with the view advanced by other 
investigators that both institutionalized fee- 
bleminded and institutionalized normal in- 
lividuals exhibit an increased desire to inter- 

t with adult figures (Clark, 1933; Sarason, 

} 1953; Skeels, Updegraff, Wellman, & Wil- 

ums, 1938). 
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‘This report is adapted from a dissertation sub- 
tted to the graduate faculty of the University of 
Texas in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
of doctor of philosophy. Harold 
initiated with the author a series of experiments which 
} ed directly to this study. To Louis Moran, who 
irected the study, and to Harold Stevenson, the writer 


egree 


stevenson 


is greatly indebted for their continuous constructive 
p through the coopera- 

n of Malcolm J. Farrell, Superintendent, and the 
f the Walter E. Fernald State School at Waverly, 
Massachusetts. Special thanks go to Catherine E. 
\lupman, principal psychologist, and to John H. 
“avidson, staff psychologist, for their conscientious 

} Work in rating the subjects on the social deprivation 
scale used in the study 


The study was made possible 


SOCIAL DEPRIVATION AND RIGIDITY IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF FEEBLEMINDED CHILDREN! 
EDWARD ZIGLER 


Yale University 


Zigler, Hodgden, and Stevenson (1958) em- 
ployed the above-stated assumption in deriv- 
ing the hypothesis that interaction with an 
adult and adult approval provide greater rein- 
forcement for the responses of institutionalized 
feebleminded subjects than they do for those 
of normal subjects. Predictions concerning the 
performance of feebleminded and normal sub- 
jects on instruction-initiated tasks made on 
the basis of this hypothesis were supported. 
The findings of Gewirtz and Baer (1958a, 
1958b) provide further evidence for the rela- 
tionship between social deprivation and the 
effectiveness of adult approval as a reinforcer. 

The studies of Zigler et al. (1958) and Ge- 
wirtz and Baer (1958a, 1958b) lend support 
to the view that the reported differences in 
the incidence of “rigid” between 
normal and feebleminded subjects of the same 
MA are a function of the greater social depri- 
vation experienced by feebleminded subjects 
rather than of the inherent rigidity of the 
feebleminded. A direct test of this position 
is suggested. If the rigid behaviors found in 
feebleminded subjects are a result of the 
social deprivation the subjects have experi- 
enced, then within a feebleminded population 
a relationship should exist between the degree 
of deprivation experienced and the amount of 
rigidity manifested. The following hypothesis 


behavior 


is proposed : 


[The greater the amount of pre-institutional social 
deprivation experienced by the child, 
the greater will be his motivation to interact with an 
adult, making such interaction and any adult approval 
reinforcing for 


feebleminded 


or support that accompanies it mort 
his responses than for the responses of a feebleminded 
child who has experienced a lesser amount of social 
deprivation. 


The methodologic al difficulties entailed in an 
adequate test of this hypothesis have been 
discussed at length elsewhere (Zigler, 1958). 
The problem of adequately defining 
attention. As 


“social 
deprivation” merits special 
others have noted (Gewirtz & Baer, 1958a), 
the concept of social deprivation has been ap- 


plied loosely to certain events in early child- 
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hood which in turn are characterized as be- 
ing antecedent to certain social behaviors 
(Bowlby, 1951; Goldfarb, 1945; Ribble, 1944; 
Spitz, 1945). Gewirtz and Baer (1958a, 1959b) 
avoided such looseness by equating “social 
deprivation” to a brief period of social isola 
tion. They thus reduced deprivation to a 
short-term operation often employed in gen- 
eral behavior theory in which deprivation 
means “‘the unavailability to an organism of a 
given reinforcer for a period sufficient to effect 
As Gewirtz 


; 


an increase in behaviors for it. 
(1957) has pointed out in another paper, how- 
ever, such a _ short-term contemporaneous 
model is not the appropriate one when dealing 
with the concept of deprivation as employed 
by such investigators as Spitz, Ribble, Gold- 
farb, and Levy. To these latter investigators 
deprivation refers to long-time deficits and 
hence an appropriate definition of deprivation 
must reflect conditions operative through 
wide segments of time. 

In dealing with the social deprivation that 
feebleminded children have experienced, a 
measure that would reflect such long-term 
deficits is required. Since the population of 
events which constitutes social deprivation has 
never been adequately delimited, the proce- 
dure employed in the present study was that 
of allowing raters to evaluate the entire pre- 
institutionalization history of the individual 
for degree of social deprivation, while at the 
same time having them note the specific fac- 
tors in the history which determined the rat- 
ing. It was hoped that this procedure would 
result in not only an assessment of social dep- 
rivation for each subject, but also in the ex- 
traction of a universe of specific events, the 
occurrence or nonoccurrence of which could 
be employed as a definition of social depriva- 
tion in future investigations. 

The present study used a two-part game 
very similar to one employed by Zigler et al. 
(1958). On Part I, the subject was instructed 
to make one type of response and was allowed 
to continue making this response until satiated 
or until he had made the maximum number of 
responses allowed by the game. On Part II 
the subject was instructed to make a different 
type of response to the same stimuli and 
again was allowed to perform until satiated o1 
until he had made the maximum pumber of 
responses allowed by the game. Two condi- 


tions of reinforcement were employed. In 
condition the subject performed Part I of 
game under Nonsupport (attention only 
then performed Part II under Support (sup. 
portive comments). This was designated the 
Nonsupport to Support condition (NS-S 
a second condition the subject performed Par 
I of the game under Support and Part IT yp. 
der Nonsupport. This was designated the Sup. 
port to Nonsupport condition (S—NS). 
From the hypothesis advanced in this stud) 


| 


and by employing the above game and condi. 
tions of reinforcement, certain predictions car 
be made. These predictions and their rationales 


are presented below: 


1. The more socially deprived subjects pe 


longer on the game than the less socially deprive 








subjects under both NS-S and S-NS conditions. This 
prediction was derived directly from the hypoth 
that the greater the amount of social deprivation 
experienced, the greater is the motivation to int 
with adults. Since both NS (attention) and S (suppor 
comments) are reinforcing, they both should have 
greater reinforcing effect on the more socially depr 
subjects than on the less socially deprived subjects 

2. The more socially deprived subjects make a | 
proportion of errors than the less socially de 


subjects. If, as is hypothesized, more socially depr 


subjects have a higher motivation to secure a 


interaction and approval, they should show a greater 





compliance with the experimenter’s instructions. This 
greater compliance should lead to fewer errors 

3. The more socially deprived subjects re 
juently make the maximum number of responses 
the game. This prediction s derived from two sources 
since it was hypothesize that the social re 
I ffered would be more reinforcing for the responses 

subjects who have experience e g 

ame t social de} vation, the e likel t 
ve that these social re ers would 
reinforcir hroughout — the iximl I 
responses allowed; and, if, as was assumed, hig 
vation to secure adult interaction and approval re 
in greater compliance with the experiment 
tions, the more socially deprived subjects mig! 
such compliance volved completing e ga 

4. Th increase € vent in Pa Il 
spent n | tI he game s greater Ilo 
sociall r ived 1 for the ss 
subjects er both NS-S and S-NS tions 
prediction for the NS-S condition is supporte 
findings of an earlier stud) igler et al., 1958 
indicated that the S condition is ‘ g 
the NS condition. It would follow that this increas 
reinforcement woul have a greate ( t 
more socially deprived subjects e t K 
motivation to attain this reinforcement. The 
for the S—NS condition was based on the assumption 
that a child switched from an S toan NS cor 
evidence an increase in output under the NS « 
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Ir , he | pe that such an increase would lead to a though the game had no defined goal, there was the 
: nstatement of S. Since the more socially deprived implicit but distant goal of inserting all 400 marbles 

L of t sbiects were considered to have the higher motiva and thus emptying a container. This game was very 

y) ar » for the reinstatement of S, it was expected that similar to the Peg-in-the-Hole game used by Zigler 

t (sup. would show a greater increase in time spent on and his colleagues (1958 

‘ed the rt II than would the less socially deprived subjects In Marble-in-the-Hole, the subject’s task was to 

Q) 7 er the S-NS condition insert a marble of one color into one hole and a marble 


of another color into a second hole of an enclosed box 
od Part In addition to test ing these predic tions, the Che apparatus included: a green box 9 X 6 X 6 inches 
with two small square holes along the middle of the lid 
of the box and separated by 2 inches; 400 marbles, 200 
blue and 200 orange; a red open container 3 X 4 XK 4 


inches to hold the marbles 


resent study was directed toward an examina- 
‘Sir ° . ““~ . - 
wale n of the differences in performance related 


the two conditions of reinforcement. While 


ee vas assumed that there would be an increase Part I. The container filled with 400 marbles and 
co the number of responses in Part IT over the box were placed in front of the subject. The experi 


= a itin Part I under both the NS-S and S-NS-s- MeBter said ; 
. , aces , " This is a game that we call “Marble-in-the-Hole.” 
litions, other aiflerences in perltormance rll t 





ell you how to play it. You see these marbles. 


spammed ¢ r } tr saith 
emerged under the two conditions also Some of them are blue and some of them are orange. 
re of interest. An examination of such differ- They go in these holes. The blue ones go in the 
: . ' ront hole d >» ru < OH iT ’ cl ol 
s was undertaken in an effort to furnish a front hole and the orange ones go in the back hole 


rhe experimenter points to the appropriate holes.) 
Now show me a blue marble. Put it in the hule it goes 





eptual framework within which to inter- 














“ew ret the finding of Zigler et al. (1958) of an in. Now show me an orange marble. Put it in the hole 
—_ rease from Part I to Part II when both it goes in. You can put as many marbles in the holes 
cae rts were given under n identical S condi- is you want to You tell me when you want to stop 
a and we'll play a new game 
aie The subject then played the game until he indicated 
4 METHOD that he wished to stop either by telling the experimenter 
‘ that he wanted to stop; or not inserting a marble for 
A ¢ { 30 seconds 
su te were 6D feel nded ch en residing Part II. After the subject indicated that he wished 
. e Walter E. Fernald State School Waverly, *%° Stop the experimente emptied the marbles from 
= satietin The candies ieee ea teat Sa mar the box bi ck into the container and then said - 
I = ‘ the lammaeie off uneatel Now I'll tell you how to play this game. This time 
: : ‘ we put the orange marbles in the front hole and the 
‘ : 4 7 ue Sane © ae eel aon I _ ~p : hle 
Fe ‘ eeeeene I between 8.0 and 14.0 blue marbles in the yack hole. Put an orange marble 
< we an MA het is i ont OM eee mer where it goes. Now put a blue marble where it goes 
5 eal a PY ae You can put as many marbles in the hole as you 
| : 1. ‘ : eager tae vant to. You tell me when you want to stop 
eee Begint ing with sh i eens 4 be eo l ibject was allowed to continue until he told the 
siden! well the —tmioeine, “0% enter that he wished to stop or he did not insert 
no Naseen e chones onde a marbie tor 5U seconds 
Ss ¥ } ange s The color of the marbles and the particular holes 
e MA. 10 io} nae tes umong the subjects so that all possible com itions 
nt ei ' — child’s IO ur sv tches were us¢ Phe 4 im number of 
st his MA { hs a Deateeaaiall ss marbles that could be inserted on each part ol the game 
} etween his MA ne a his . was 400 
ese! I ses the 1937 rev 
. ’ Procedure 
VA 
Pertormayr ria I subjects wert tested 
her» - _ , Indl The experi ter bro ht the subj tinto 
‘teaiins M ‘Hole a room which contained a small table and two chairs 
¢ t or ul vas ar d hi 
e reiatiy the s We e going to play some games today. The e lun 
- | tl 1S ‘ the games and I think that you will like the You will 
t I t thor tera wit! be able to y each game as long as you want to 
to tr ina variable in The subje is ated at the table and the expr 
The x { vas extreme] menter a ge he materials and gave the instructions 
2 e depended primarily for Part I of the game 
with the experimenter’s instructions Each subject played one part ot the game under an 
; earning. The rules of the gameallowed NS condition and the other part under an S condition 
to stoy aying w ver he wise \ the instructions were given and 
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the experimenter did not interact further with the 
subject during the games. No verbal support was 
given to the subject and care was taken to avoid nod- 
ding, smiling, or giving other types of nonverbal support. 
In the S condition the instructions were given and the 
experimenter continued after this to interact with the 
subject. This interaction included such nonverbal 
support as smiles and nods and verbal support in the 
form of comments about the subject’s performance. 
The following comments were used: “You really know 
how to play this game,” “That’s fine,” “Very good,” 
“You really know how to play Marble-in-the-Hole, 
don’t you?” These statements were made in a random 
order, one after every tenth marble was inserted. 

Half the subjects played Part I of the game under 
the NS condition and played Part IT under the S condi- 
tion (NS-S group). The other half of the subjects 
played Part I of the game under the S condition and 
played Part II under the NS condition (S—NS group). 
The subjects were systematically assigned to the two 
groups to control for MA, CA, length of institutionaliza- 
tion, and sex in each group. The composition of the 
two groups may be seen in Table 1. 

The experimenter recorded the number of re- 
sponses, the total time spent, and the number of errors 
for each part of each game. At the conclusion of the 
experiment, every child was told he had done very well. 

Social deprivation variable. Two experienced psy- 
chologists (the school’s principal psychologist, with 29 
years of experience at the school, and a staff psy- 
chologist, with 3 years experience at the school) were 
asked to read the social history of each subject, avail- 
able in the school’s files, and then independently to rate 
each subject on a social deprivation scale. Each rating 
was made on a 60-cm. continuous line evenly subdivided 
for reference into six areas, “very protected,” “pro- 
tected,” “slightly protected,” “slightly deprived,” 
“deprived,” and “very deprived.” The social depriva- 
tion score for each subject was the average of the ratings 
of the two judges. The possible range of scores was from 
1 (extreme of “‘very protected”) to 60 (extreme of “‘very 
deprived’). 

The judges were not instructed as to what consituted 
“deprivation” or “protection,” beyond being told that 
it was concerned with the amount and quality of the 
interaction that the child had with adult figures. The 
judges were asked to list for each subject the specific 
factors in the subject’s social history which influenced 
their rating for that subject. This last procedure was 
included in the hope that such a listing would uncover 
specific factors which eventually could be employed in 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF THE NS-S anp S-NS 
GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 


Mean 

Me: bss : ~4 
Mean MA Mean Number nn A 
ae AP n | 1Q | Months yoo Ad 
i s art ad- 

(in yr.) - Institu pon 
yr P mission 

tionalized 
Nonsupport- 30 10.9 6.3 | 59.0 23.4 ee 
Support 
Support-Non- 30 10.7 6.1 57.3 22.9 8.8 


support 
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purifying and making more operational the sq 
deprivation variable. 

The judges were cautioned against using any da 
other than that contained in the pre-institutionaliz, 
tion history of the child in making their ratings. The: 
had no knowledge of the subject’s performance on + 
experimental task, and the experimenter had 
knowledge of the subject’s social deprivation ratings 
until all subjects had completed the experiment 





RESULTS 


The game used in the study proved to be of } 
interest to the subjects. Although there y 
great variability in the length of time 
subjects played the game, there were 
noticeable differences among the subjects ir 
their initial attitudes toward it. No subject 
mentioned that Part II of the game was simi- 
lar to Part I, and all responded to Part II as / 
if it were a new game. 


he | 


Social Deprivation Variable 


The correlation between social deprivatior 
ratings of the two judges was .77. The judge: 
reported that it was difficult to rate certain } 
subjects because of the meager amount of in- 
formation contained in their social histories 
Both judges commented upon the high pro- 
portion of subjects who had experienced con- 
siderable amounts of social deprivation. The 
combined ratings of the judges placed 18 sub- 
jects in the “very deprived” range of the socia 


1e- 


deprivation scale, 19 subjects in the “de 
prived” range, 10 subjects in the “slightly de- 
prived” range, 1 subject in the “protected 
range and 0 in the “‘very protected’’ range 
Judges were instructed also to list for each | 
subject the specific factors in the subject's 
social history which influenced their rating for 
that subject. The most frequent factors liste 
and the frequency with which one or bot 
judges noted them are presented in Table 2 
The mean of the social deprivation scores 
the NS-S group did not differ significant 
from that of the S—NS group. 

Since the purpose of the study was 
pare the performance of the more so . 
prived subjects with that of the less sociall 
deprived subjects, subjects were divided 
the median of the social deprivation scores 
(44.5). Two groups were formed in this mat- 
ner, a high socially deprived group HI 
group) and a low socially deprived group (L! 





to com- 


ially de- 


group). The range of social deprivation sc 











SOCIAI 
| 
TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH ONE OR Botu JupGEs 
Norep A SPECIFIC FACTOR AS INFLUENCING 


[HEIR RATINGS 











+ Factors in Social History N 
ngs hild comes from an orphanage or has lived 20 
n several homes 
hild’s parents are divorced or separated 16 
was abused (physical punishment, sex 14 
avy) or neglected (inadequately fed or 
lothed) to the extent that legal action was 
be of} taken to remove him from his home 
Child comes from original home in which he 13 
} experienced considerable abuse or neglect, 
. but no legal action was taken to remove 
e hild from the home 
te Mother or father institutionalized (mental 12 
3 hospital, colony for the feebleminded, or 
bje ail 
sin uild is illegitimate 6 
) Mother verbalized her negative teelings to 3 
I urd the child 
! 


as from 18 through 44 for the LD group and 
from 45 through 56 for the HD group. 


) Analysis of Predictions 
The first prediction was that the more 
lly deprived subjects would spend a 
greater amount of time on the game than 
uld the less sox ially deprived subjec ts. The 
lifference in the average time spent on the 
game by the HD group (1,039.8 seconds) and 
LD group (655.5 second) was 384.2 seconds, 
uch is a significant difference (¢ 2.39, 
< Ol In all analyses of predic tions one- 


tailed tests of significance were employed.) 


fhe findings relative tojthe second predic- 


‘ 





| ton, that the more sox lally deprived subjects 
1 make a lower propottion of errors than 


Riyplneacaaale ee 
> less socially deprived ‘subjects, were not 


mA . ° . 
und to be significant. Error scores were com- 


ited by dividing the total number of errors 


subject made by the total number of 


es he inserted. Because of the markedly 
hi square 


The 


ewed distribution of error scores, « 
mp yved to test this prediction. 


lan of the error s 


ores (.015) was used as 
lividing point in setting up a 2 X 2 con- 
gency table. In the LD group, 12 subjects 


‘ r | 


re 
score " Or 


19 sub ects h id 


] +h . } 
eiOW Loe median, 


ud} an error score above the 
In the HD group, 18 subjects had an 
jor score at while 11 


3 score above the median. 


or below the median, 
jects had 


mn r 
A dali CT 


ugh this difference was in the predic ted 
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direc tion, it did not reach the .05 level of Sig- 
nificance (X.? 2.40; p < .10). 

The third prediction was that the 
socially deprived subjects would more fre- 
the maximum 


game. In the LD group, 8 of 


more 


quently make number of re- 
sponses on the 
the 31 subjects made the maximum number of 
the allowed (inserting 400 
marbles) on either Part I or Part II of the 
game, while 16 of the 29 subjects in the HD 
group did so. This difference was significant 
(X,.? = 4.23; p < .025) 
third prediction. 

The fourth prediction, that the increase in 
time spent on Part II over that spent on Part 
I of the game would be greater for the more 


1 


socially deprived subjects than for the 


responses game 


and confirmed the 


less 
socially deprived subjects, also received con- 
firmation. The subjects who made the maxi- 
mum number of responses on both Part I and 
Part II (five in the LD group and five in the 
HD group) were not included in the test of 
this prediction since their performance pre- 
cluded any meaningful increases or decreases 
from Part I to Part II. The difference in the 
average time increase from Part I to Part II 
by the HD group (240.3 seconds) and the LD 
group (113.7 seconds) was 126.6 seconds, which 
1.87; p OS). The per- 
formance on the game by the HD and LD 
groups is shown in Figure 1, in which the aver- 
age amount of time spent on Part I and Part II 


was significant (¢ 


is presented. 

In a further analysis of the fourth predic- 
tion, differences between groups in the number 
of subjects who did not complete Part I, but 
who did complete Part II, were noted. In the 


+ ‘ 
°o “ 2 
a4 og 
ag 
as “ ail 
- ees 
Fic. 1. Mean time in seconds spent on Part 1 and 


Part 2 of the game by the HD and LD groups 











LD group, 23 subjects did not perform the 
maximum number of responses on either part, 
while 3 subjects made the maximum number 
of responses on Part II after making less than 
the maximum number of responses on Part I. 
In the HD group, 13 subjec ts did not perform 
the maximum number of responses on either 
part, while 11 subjects made the maximum 
number of responses on Part II after making 
less than the maximum number of responses 
on Part I. This difference in the number of 
subjects in the HD and LD groups who did 
not complete Part I but who did complete 
Part II is significant beyond the .01 level 
(X.2 = 5.68). 

Thus three of the four predictions were con- 
firmed. The more socially deprived subjects 
were found to spend a greater amount of time 
on the game, to more frequently make the 
maximum number of responses allowed by 
the game, and to evidence a greater increase 
in time spent on Part II over that spent on 
Part I of the game. The prediction that the 
more socially deprived subjects would make a 
lower proportion of errors was not confirmed, 
though the findings were in the predicted di- 
rection. 


Other Findings 


As noted earlier, the study also was directed 
toward an examination of the relationship of 
the performance measures to the two condi- 
tions of reinforcement employed. Performance 
under the two conditions of reinforcement is 
shown in Figure 2, in which the 
amount of time spent on Parts I and II of the 
game is presented. As can be seen in Figure 2, 


average 
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Fic. 2. Mean time in seconds spent on Part 1 and 


Part 2 of the game by the S-NS and NS-S groups 
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subjects spent more time on Part IT tha; 
Part I under both conditions of reinforcemen: 
The mean difference between time spent 
Part I and Part II is significant for the NS-s 
group (161.1 seconds) beyond the .01 ley 
(¢ = 4.35), while the mean difference for +) 
S-NS group (114.2 seconds) is significant 
yond the .05 level (¢ The differer 
(46.9 seconds) between these differences is p 
(¢ < 1.00), indicating that 
magnitude of increase from Part I to Part J] 
did not differ under the NS-S and the S-NS 
conditions. 

The difference in the average time spent or 
Part I between the NS—S (300.3 seconds 
the S-NE (404.2 seconds) groups was n 
significant (¢ = 1.29; p > .20). The difference 
in the average time spent on Part II betwee: 
the NS-S (461.0 seconds) and the S-NS 
(518.1 seconds) groups also was not signif 
cant (¢ < 1.00). The difference in the averag: 
total time (Part I and Part II) spent on the 
game between the NS-S (761.3 seconds) an 
the S-NS (922.3 seconds) groups was not 
significant (/ 1.00). Therefore, it is cor 
cluded that there was no evidence to indicat 
the groups tested with a sequence of NS-§ 
and S—-NS differed significantly on time spent 
on Part I, time spent on Part II, increase 
time spent on Part II compared to Part I, nor 
on the total time spent on the game. 


25) 


significant 


Relation of Social Deprivation to Other Variable 


The characteristics of the HD 
groups were further to 
whether the two groups differed on variables 
other than the performance measures em 
ployed in the predictions. The composition 
the LD and HD groups is presented in Table 
3. An analysis was made of the differences be- 


and LI 


examined ascertall 


tween the two groups in regard to CA, MA 

IQ, length of institutionalization, and ag 

upon institutionalization. The mean IQ of t 
rABLE 3 


COMPOSITION OF THE HIGH AND Low 


SocIALLY DEPRIVED GROUPS 
Mea Me 

Me Mea - Nur 

Grou N CA MA - M [ 
I 10 

ny in yr I 
High 29 «10.3 6.3 61.0 22.9 8.4 
Low 31 10.9 6.1 56.0 3.4 Z 
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ts in the HD group was significantly 
ver than that of the LD group (¢ = 2.10; 
05). The #’s associated with the differ- 
es in the other factors were all less than 


), with the exception of that associated 


} 


age upon institutionalization, which was 
5 (p > .10). In light of the higher mean IQ 
the HD group, a correlation was run be- 
een the subject’s total time score and his 
0. This correlation was not significant (7 
-9; p > .20), indicating that while a rela- 
hip exists between the time scores and 
measure of social deprivation, there is no 
ence of a relationship between time scores 


nd IQ 


Disc USSION 


The hypothesis advanced in this study was 
t interaction with an adult and adult ap- 
roval provide greater reinforcement for the 
sponses of those feebleminded subjects who 

experienced a greater amount of social 


privation +} } 


ivation than for those who have experi- 


ed a lesser amount of social deprivation. 


» the hypothesis in 


results lend support 
three of the four predictions derived from 
ypothesis were confirmed. It may be con- 
ided that these findings offer further sup 
rt for the view advanced in earlier studies 
Stevenson & Zigler, 1957; Zigler et al., 1958) 
Uf rigid behavior obsé rved in feeble 
nded subjects is probably a product of 
gher motivation to maintain interaction with 
lult and to secure approval from him 
ugh compliance and persistence. The re- 
Mf the present study also offer evidence 

e feebleminded subjects’ higher motiva- 
nteract with an adult is related to the 

} 


g r social deprivation such subjects have 
perienced. Furthermore, individual differ- 
es among the feebleminded in the frequency 

h they exhibit pe rsis ive ind or com- 
t behavior also can be related to differ- 
és in the amount of social deprivation 
rienced Sj ice the persistence and com- 
exhibited by feebleminded subjects 
] | ] re if d to social depri 
e prec ) ben le hat Suc 
rsiste 1 complia would also be 
by ects of norm ntelligence who 

) exper ed social deprivation. 
The expe hod mav have ob- 


socially deprived groups in their tendency to 
make errors. The subjects were not informed 
of their errors and received the reinforcement 
inherent in the completion of even incorrect 
responses and continued to receive the experi- 
menter’s attention or support following errors. 
Another factor that may have obscured differ- 
ences between the two groups in their tend- 
ency to make errors was the significantly 
longer performance of the HD subjects, mak- 
ing the performance of these subjects more 
susceptible to fatigue and transfer effects 

Discussion of Other Findin 


igs 


Another finding of interest is the similarity 
in the performance of subjects under both of 
the conditions of reinforcement employed. 
Both the subjects who played Part I of the 
game under the NS condition and Part II 
under the S condition and the subjects who 
played Part I under the S condition and 
Part II under the NS condition showed a 
significant increase in time spent on Part II 
over that spent on Part I of the game. This 
gives strength to the assumption that there 
would be an increase in time spent on Part II 
over Part I under the NS-S condition due to 
the greater reinforcing effect of support. It 
also strengthens the assumption that there 
would be an increase in time spent on Part II 
over Part I under the S—NS condition due to 
the belief of the subjects that continued per- 
formance on Part IT may result in a reinstate- 
ment of support. However, the two conditions 
of reinforcement produced no significant differ- 
ences in the increase of time spent on Part I 
of the game over that spent on Part I, on the 
time spent on Part I alone, on the time spent 
on Part II alone, or on the total time spent on 
the game. 

The assumptions underlying the expected 
increase from Part I to Part II of the game 
in the present study do not appear capable of 
explaining the finding by Zigler et al. (1958) 

1at feebleminded subjec ts show an increase 

Part II over Part I of the game when both 
parts are played under identical conditions of 
support. It appears that another process re- 
lated to the increase from Part I to Part II 
of the game may be operating. The assumption 
be made that institutionalized feeble- 


minded subje ts begin the game with a greater 


can 


amount of ambivalence toward it and toward 
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the experimenter than do normal subjects. 
Sarason and Gladwin (1958) have discussed 
the possibility that one of the major effects of 
institutionalization is an “avoidance and fear 
of new problem-solving situations” (p. 243). 
This suggests that institutionalized feeble- 
minded subjects would be characterized by 
certain negative feelings toward the experi- 
mental situation. 

Assuming that  institutionalized feeble- 
minded subjects have such negative feelings, 
one may advance the hypothesis that such 
subjects begin playing Part I of the game with 
a relatively high positive tendency to re- 
spond due to a greater motivation to interact 
with and to gain the approval of an adult 
which, in turn, stems from the greater social 
deprivation they have experienced. At the 
same time, they begin playing Part I of the 
game with a negative tendency to respond due 
to a wariness or suspiciousness of adults which 
stems from the negative experiences, perhaps 
of a painful nature, which they have had at 
the hands of adults. If Part I is given under 
an S condition, it is likely that the negative 
tendencies would decrease. The deprived child 
learns during Part I that the experimenter is 
not like other strange adults he encounters in 
the institution who often initiate painful 
experiences (physical examinations, shots, etc.) 
with supportive comments. Then when the 
deprived child is switched to Part II of the 
game, whether Part II is given under S or 
NS, he meets it with a positive tendency which 
has been reduced much less than his negative 
tendency. The result would be that he per- 
forms longer on Part II than on Part I. 

This hypothesis may be employed to ex- 
plain the findings that normal children do not 
evidence an increase from Part I to Part II 
of the game (Zigler et al., 1958), since the as- 
sumption can be made that the negative tend- 
ency of normal children is much less than that 
of institutionalized feebleminded subjects. The 
finding that feebleminded subjects do not 
show an increase from Part I to Part IT of the 
game when both parts of the game are given 
under an NS condition (Zigler et al., 1958) may 
be due to the inadequacy of the NS condition 
in decreasing the negative tendency. Studies 


investigating this hypothesized negative reac- 
tion tendency are now in progress. 
It may be concluded that this study offers 
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evidence that differences among subjects 


the frequency with which they manifest cer. 
tain behaviors which have often been charar. 


terized as rigid (perseveration, stereotypy 


etc.) are related to differences in the amount 
of social deprivation the subjects have experi- 


enced. It supports the position advanced j 
earlier studies (Stevenson & Zigler, 1957 
Zigler et al., 1958) that constructs used t 


explain the performance of normal individuals 
are adequate in explaining the performance oj 
feebleminded ones. This study also offers fur- 
ther evidence of the danger in describing a 
group as though its members uniformly pos- 
sess a particular characteristic, e.g., rigidity, 


without considering such factors as historical 


differences among subjects, variability in mo- 


tivation, the nature of the reinforcement pro- 
vided, or the tasks employed. 


SUMMARY 


Sixty feebleminded children with MAs of 
4 to 8 years played a simple, monotonous 
game until satiated. The game consisted of 
two highly similar parts. Following satiatior 
on Part I of the game, the subjects were pre- 
sented Part II and were again allowed to play 
until satiated. Two conditions of reinforce- 
ment were introduced. Half of the subjects re- 
ceived both verbal and nonverbal support fron 
the experimenter during Part II. The other 
half of the subjects received only the exper 
menter’s attention during Part I and th 
experimenter’s verbal and nonverbal suppor 
during Part II. Two judges read the socia 
histories of the subjects and rated each subje 
on the degree of pre-institutional social dep- 
rivation. 

The hypothesis was advanced that interac 
tion with an adult and adult approval prov 
greater reinforcement for the responses of fe 
bleminded subjects who have experienced 
greater amount of social deprivation than ! 
those who have experienced a lesser amou 
of social deprivation. Three of the four pred 
tions derived from this hypothesis were 
firmed. It was found that the more so 
deprived subjects spent a greater amount 
time on the game, more frequently made 
maximum number of responses allowed 
the game, and, evidenced a greater increase 
time spent on Part II of the game over ¥ 
spent on Part I. The findings related to ' 
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wth prediction, that the more socially de- 
rved subjects would make a lower propor- 
n of errors, were in the direction predic ted, 
t failed to reach the .05 level of significance. 


These results offer further support for the 


ew that the ‘“‘rigid’’ behavior observed in 
bleminded subjects may be attributed to a 
sher motivation to maintain interaction 
an adult and to secure approval from 
m through compliance and persistence. 
The assumption that there would be an in- 
rease in time spent on Part II of the game 
ver Part I under both conditions of reinforce- 
nent received support. However, the two 
nditions of reinforcement produced no sig- 
fcant differences in the increase of time 
ent on Part II over that spent on Part I, 
e time spent on Part I alone, the time 
nt on Part II alone, nor the total time 


pent on the game. The further assumption 


institutionalized feebleminded subjects 
me to the experimental situation with both 
sitive and a negative tendency to respond 
ss advanced to explain the increase in time 


pent on Part II compared to Part I. 
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ern McDougall, Murray, and others, in 
attempting to isolate basic dimensions of 





motivation, did not have the benefit of the factor 
analytic methods which have enabled Cattell d 
his co-w to ubst tiate tl concept I 
drive, ego structure, and sentiment. On the S 
sumption that factor analysis of many scores ob- 
tained on objective attitude measuring devices 
would reveal limited number of motivational 


components which could account for the multitude 
of phenomena observed in dynamic behavior, 
n in R-technique 


Cattell pioneered three resear« 
i the basic motivational 


+1 2 » _, 
another R-techniqu 


study to isolate and identify 


determinants (Cattell, 1950), 
confirm the findings of the first and to 


study t 
develop alternative objective measuring method: 
(Cattell & Miller, 1952), and a P-technique study 
to confirm further and to clarify the ideas elicited 
by the other two studies as well as to investigate 
individual 


1952). The present case 


the applicability of these ideas to an 
(Cattell & Cross, 
continues this line of research. 


study 


The objective here was to discover the motiva- 


tional dimensions of an institutionalized mental 
defective by objective P-technique factor analysis 
the 
gruent with clinical understanding of the case and 


factor analytic 


and to ascertain whether findings were con- 


with earlier results on nondefec- 


tives. 
METHOD 


The female patient at Pacific State 
Hospital in 15-year-old 
Negro mental defective of mild degree who had 
from an unfit home. Her mother was sexually promiscu 
ous and probably of retarded intelligence. After the 
subject’s father molested her sexually, her mother 
killed him with the subject a witness to the killing. The 
subject was described by the hospital staff as quiet, 
somewhat withdrawn, and undemonstrative, but usually 


subject, a 


California, was a heavy-set 


come 


cooperative. For a period of 100 days (5 days per week 
for 20 weeks), she was given a series of tests and was 
rated on various traits by her school teachers, by the 
technician in charge of her ward, and by herself. The 
test instruments, constructed on the assumption that 
drives and sentiments are revealed as patterns among 


‘Presently at System Development Corporation, 
Paramus, New Jersey. 
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in this ir 
To « ish eact 
+} 4 
other variables in 2 lette 
j Ss i lgn is 
RW, ra Wa ‘ 
QA, questions reg 
tion; and PC, paired comparis 
rhe subject was rated by herself ar 
14 traits. The best | ew 1 
possil le was 0. Of the ri gs y 
. ‘ 14 } 
variant enough to be retained for analy 


Most of the original 22 questions regarding t 


ject’s daily activities required only a 





answer. A few, such as the question, “How 
cigarettes have you smoked required a 
answer. Of the original group of 22, 9 
retained analysis, the remainder being « 
because they displayed little or no variance 


Thirty-four word 


to the subject in the format 


issociation iter 








top hd _ winner 


The second and third words of the series were assu 


to represent one ol several hypothesiz¢ 
sentiments. From these two words, the subject was © | 
choose the one which she first associate 


1 with the first | RT 1 


word of theseries. It was assumed that the choice 


word over another would be determined I 
titudes. The subject’s choices were then pooied | n 
obtain a score for each of the hypothesized drives 





sentiments. Since the sequence of items was 
from day to day, there was no chance for the subj 


mechanize her responses 














Paired comparisons consisted of havins " 
indicate which of a pair of statements, ea ) 
a separate slip of paper, most strong é I 
present desires. Sixteen statements were < ynstructe: ) 
so as to define each attitude by inclusion of 1t t 
the stimulus situation, an organism, a need, a ¢ 
action, and an object concerned in that course oi a¢ \ 
One of the statements was, “I want a good look Photo 
boy to make love to me.” Since each statement was p# / gton 
against every other statement, the subject mace } | 





choices each day for 100 days. Again the sequet 
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acceptable fashion in one’s activities. It is thought 


of as a sentiment rather than the drive of self- 
assertion (Cattell, 1957) because its pattern more 
closely fits that of the previously defined senti- 
ment (Cattell, 1950; Cattell & 1952; 
Cattell & Miller, 1952). This sentiment is some- 
what analogous to what Horney (1950) means in 


speaking of the “tyranny of the should.” 


Cross, 


Factor IV 


Gregarious Erg 


Loading 


WA 42 Self-sentiment (word association 52 

WA 36 Gregarious drive (word association .49 

WA 41 Narcissistic-play drive (word associa 49 
tion 

PC 12 I want to take an active part in recré .37 
ation 

PC 13 I want to watch games like baseball .36 

PC 11 I want to go to a good movie every 27 
weer 


“Man is a social animal...” is here again 
restated in factor analytic terms. A drive to be 
part of the crowd is manifested by the desire for 
participation in essentially social activities such as 
baseball and movies. The gregarious erg is not as 
clear her 
to be mixed 1 
and _ self-love or desire for self-enhancement 
Variables WA 36, PC 12, and PC 13 are markers 
from previous research. This factor demonstrates 


as in previous research. It seems here 


with goodly helpings of self-regar 


superb simple structure and has no significantly 
high correlations with any other factors. Perhaps 
further research will be able to rotate the con- 
fusing Variables WA 42 and WA 41 out of the 
picture 


Factor V—Appeal-Dependence Erg 


t 
Loading 
WA 39 Lac! self-assertion (word associa 62 
tion 
WA 38 Lack of escape-fear (wor ussocia 54 
tion 
RS 9 Poor state of health 39 
PC 14 I want to feel close to God 35 
PC 15 I want to have the advice of my par 34 
ents 
W 4 37 Appeal dependence drive (word asso 32 
ciation 


The strong appearance here of Variables PC 14, 
PC 15, and WA 37 leads to the conclusion that 
this factor represents the dependency drive. It is 
the “Mama's boy,” the homesick child at camp, 
and the confused neurotic’s plea for help. A lack 


of self-assertion and escape-fear is entirely con- 


sistent with this interpretation, as is a poor state 
of health. Picture the person who has been ‘down 


on his luck” for a relatively long period of time 


» 


NEPORT 
Factor VI—Menstruation- Depression 
Loa 
PC 10 I don’t want a good-looking boy to 43 
make love to me 
PC 23 I want time to enjoy my own com 4] 
pany 
RS 9 _ Poor state of health 29 
QA 34 Are you menstruating? (Yes 25 


\ more solid, impressive display of the eff 
of factor analysis could hardly be found 








the textbooks of Thurstone and Burt. It natur. 


follows that a girl who is menstruating considers 


herself in a poor state of health, wants to be al 


and especially wants no amorous entanglements 
at this delicate time. This type of factor has not 


appeared before in factor analytic research. 
Factor VII 


Self-Assertion 


Load 

PC 18 I want to earn more money 52 

PC 15 I don’t want to have the advice of my 48 
parents 

QA 27 Did you get a letter from home yes 40 
terday? 

WA 40 Parental-protective drive (word asso 38 
ciation 

QA 28 Did you write a letter home yester 28 
day? 

PC 23 I don’t want time to enjoy my own 27 
company 

RT 2 Reduced quantity of work 2¢ 

RS 7 Loneliness 25 

PC 19 I want to succeed in my life’s work 25 

PC 22 I don’t want to spend more time on 24 
smoking or drinking 

RS 6 Happiness 24 

WA 39 Self-assertion drive (word associa 07 
tion 


This factor has the poorest simple struct 
the rotated referenc 


of the factor is spread thin over many seeming 


vector matrix. The varia! 


unrelated variables Che presence ol Varia 
PC 18, PC 15, PC 19, and PC 22 lead strongly t 
the interpretation that this represents a motiva 


tional component of self-assertion even thoug 





factor is generally muddy. Perhaps ft re 

search will provide the answer to the unsatls 

factory pattern found here 

Factor VIII—Sub-Factor: “Good Time Yeste 

s anies 

QA 29 Did you spend any money yesterday 4 

QA 31 Did you read any books on the ward + 
yesterday? (Yes 

QA 32 Did you eat between meals yeste 4 
day Yes 

QA 33 Did you play any games on the wa 4 
yesterda (Yes 

PC 22 I want to spend more time on smok- - 
ing and drinking 

re uo 8 vant to have the advice of m “- 

















Cas! 


with Factor IX, 


no real substance in it 


s factor correlates highly 
51 
re, it is interpreted as a subfactor of 
This interpretation means that in an 


\arcissism ( , and has 
Theret 


yctor LX. 


er experiment, with possibly a larger number of 


surements being taken, this “factor” would 
tself into Factor IX. 
Factor [IX—Narcissism Erg 
Loading 
431 Did you read any books on the ward 68 
yesterday? (Yes 
\33 Did you play any games on the ward 58 
yesterday? (Yes 
22 I want to spend more time on smok 38 
ing or drinking 
{27 Did you get a letter from home yes- 32 
terday? (No 
RS&8 Low amount of worry 32 
23 I want time to enjoy my own com .28 
pany 
{26 Did you dream about your boyfriend 28 


last night? (Yes 


{41 Narcissistic-play drive (wor 


asso 


ciation 


\s previously mentioned, most of the varia- 
ff Subfactor VII are included here as a sub 
This component is interpreted as an erg of 
a self-love or desire to make oneself feel 
In Freudian 


terms, It represents one ol 
ng which the self-worshipping libidinal 


tgy may flow. It compels its possessor to have 
est investments in sex, drinking, and other 
” activities. In the realm of clinical diagnosis, 
would suspect conflict if this factor 
III, the self-regard sentiment, were 


Cunician 
1 Factor 
nultaneously running at relatively high levels in 


same person. 


I actor X 
Loading 
45 


RS Low amount of loneliness 


22 I want to spend more time on smok 36 
ing or drinking 
N) Unhay piness 34 
58 I don’t want to succee ny life’s 32 
work 
14 Low i unt of worry 31 
9 I don’t want to feel close to Go 30 
20 I wa t to help people in trouble 30 


ingly no plausible interpretation 
e made of Factor X. It is reproduced 
ch as of the writers’ be- 
amusement. An 





indication 


the 


an 
reader’s 





vard, tentative hypothesis is that this is a 
nent somehow connected with philanthropy, 
y by one with much money 
NOI ny friends (no loneliness) but 
to help others. Variable RS 8 and 

y .] + 
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Factor XI—Repressed Sex Component 
Loading 
WA 35 Sex-mating (word association 39 
WA 40 Parental-protective drive (word as 35 
sociation) (negative) 
PC 23 I want time to enjoy my own con 34 
pany 
QA 26 Did you dream about your boyfriend 31 
last night? (Yes) 
QA 27 Did you get a letter from home yes 31 


terday? (No 


This is the last factor to be retained from the 


factor matrix. As such, the variance which it 
accounts for is necessarily lower than that ac 
counted for by the other 10 factors. It is here 


interpreted as a component of repressed sex energy. 
rhe clash of feelings for one’s parents and feelings 
for oneself comes into sharp focus in this pattern. 
rhe rise of this factor in intensity from day to day 
could be a signal of dammed-up sex energy look- 
ing for release. The sense of this factor, even though 
.37 with the Sex Erg, is not one of a 
constant flow of sexual vitality. Rather, it 
gests the accumulation of sex vitality which has 


it correlates 


sug 


not yet gained expression. 
SUMMARY 


Objective tests whose motif was structured after 
that of devices employed by previous researchers 
maladjusted mental 
defective who was a patient in a mental institution. 
The scores on the tests were correlated and factor 
analyzed. On interpretations of the factors after 
appropriate the 
factors so discovered appeared to be essentially 
with previous research. Further, the 
factor pattern that emerged was capable of being 


were administered to a 


rotation to oblique positions, 


congruent 


interpreted as the motivational structure of the 
subject. 

‘he possibility that not all ergs (drives) and 
metanergs (sentiments) were found does not 
detract from the basic fact that with suitable 
instruments one can measure and reveal the 
fundamental dynamic structures of a malad- 
justed mental defective. The implications of this 


for clin Further con 


firmatory 


cal practice are promising 
to 
reliable instrument which can be successfully and 
economically both a diagnostic and a 
predictive tool. The hope that such a tool can be 
produced depends on the degree to which clini- 


research is needed furnish a valid, 


used as 


cians and psychometrists can work together 
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CRITIQUE 
GSR CONDITIONING, ANX 
WESLEY C. BECKER an 


Universit 


Ystnc basic notions derived at least in part 
from different aspects of Hullian theory, 
> nck and opence have de ve loped two diffe rent 


mutually exclusive hypotheses 


personality char 


} necessaruy 


; 


he relationship of 


ow 








to conditioning. Eysenck (1955) has 
wsed that individuals in whom reactive 
develops rapidly and dissipates slowly 


to develop extraverted behavior patterns 


reactive inhibition interferes with the rep 
f a conditioned response, Eysenck has pre- 
that extraverts will condition less readily 


troverts. On the other hand, Spence (1958) 
othesized that the higher emotional 
of the anxious person like 
ncre potential 


al 
rela 


re 


acts other 


asing reaction during 


therefore, a positive 
the 


id level of conditioning. 


; hi , 
tionship can 


, 
Det n i¢ 


wee gree of manifest 


. s from Eysenck’s laboratory have sup- 
Eysenck, whereas studies from Spence’s 
ratory have supported Spence. Franks (1956) 
hat dysthymics (introverted neurotics) con- 
1 higher level than hysterics (extra- 
rotics), using the GSR and eyeblink 
ng simultaneously. In a second study, 
g nor subjects, Franks (1957) found a 
ant relationship between the Extraversion 
scale of the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
evel of eyeblink conditioning. No signifi- 
reiat s| p was found between the Neuroti 
N) se { the Maudsley Personality Inver 
¢ tioning. Since N is highly correlated 
x 90) with the Taylor Manifest 
“ety sca MA) used yy Spence, Franks 
t s data gave no support to Spence’s 
the Iowa laboratory, Farber, Spence, and 
it (1957) found eyeblink conditioning 
re to the MA but not to Guilford’s 





thymia (R) scale. R is highly correlated with 
s als n used by Eysenck as a measure 
travers Several additional studies showing 
t tionships between eyeblink condi- 
g and st anxiety were summarized by 
1958 
npetus for the present study came from a 
failure by Becker (1959) to find support for 
ri ck’s or Spence’s hypothesis when 
tioning was used unselected male and 


AND NOTES 


IETY, AND EXTRAVERSION 


p HALSEY H. MATTESON 
Vv ¢ f Tllin 


mS 


female college students 


In this study, Becker 
1d excellent evidence that the measures were 


four 
reliable and reflected a conditioning process, but 
no found to 


introversion or anxiety 


tT} 
ul 


relationships were questionnaire 
measures of While both 
Eysenck! and Spence (1958) have been unhappy 
with attempts to test their hypotheses using GSR 
conditioning, each of them can point to one study 
with the GSR 
theories. Franks’ (1956) simultaneous use of GSR 
and eyeblink conditioning has already 
mentioned as supporting Eysenck’s hypothesis. 


which suggests support for their 


been 


In his recent review, Spence (1958) reported that 
subjects selected on the basis of greater GSR and 
heart-rate changes to noxious stimuli showed more 
eyeblink conditioning. These results suggested a 
re-examination of the relationship of anxiety and 
extraversion to GSR conditioning, using extreme 
anxiety and extraversion groups (to compensate 
for unreliability) and all male subjects (to rule 
out complications from suspected sex differences). 


METHOD 


Guilford’s R scale and Cattell’s Anxiety (A) scale 
were given to 273 male college students (nonvolunteer 


enrolled in introductory psychology. Eysenck previ 
ously used R as a criterion of extraversion, and A is 


to be highly correlated? with other measures of 

Four ol 
ores on both A and R were selectex 
Che 


letermine 


known 


anxiety groups 10 subjects with extreme 


for conditioning 
cut-ou 
i from 
in each group 


Aa R 


iour ext 
that the 10 subjects 


scores tor these reme groups were 


a scatter plot so 


would deviate fror he total 1 


t 


t cans tor 
ne amoun 


by approximately the sar 


\ Hunter Model 300 GSR amplifier with visual 
reading was used to measure basal resistance and re 
sistance changes as a result of stimulation. A wire 


potentiometer was used to control shock level 


a Pe 


al ntron tape recorder for presentation of stimuli. 

\fter acquainting the subject with the operation of 
the apparatus, finger electrodes were attached to the 
index and third fingers of the left hand, and shock 
electrodes were attached to the tender side of the right 


irm just above the elbow. All contact areas were cleaned 


with alcohol and rubbed with electrode jelly. Care was 


taken to avoid circulation blockage in attaching 
Personal communication 
2 With 80 college males, Becker (1959) has found 
correlations of .79 with Eysenck’s N, and .79 and .83 
with Guilford’s C and D, respectively. All three of 
these measures correlate about .85 with the Taylor 
WA (Farber et al > 1957). 
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electrodes. The GSR was calibrated and the maximum 
shock level the subject would tolerate was determined. 
Then, to allow time for adaptation to the situation, 
the experimenter played a card identification game 
with the subject. All the above took 10 minutes. After 
being given a catalogue of courses to look over, the 
subject was instructed as follows: “I am going to play 
a tape with random words on it. You do not need to 
pay attention to the words, so you can just read along.” 
A list of 104 words spaced by 5-second intervals was 
then played twice. The word “repeat” occurred 20 
times on this list and was followed immediately by a 
1-second shock on 12 of the trials. Eight of the repeat 
trials were considered conditioning test trials. The 
word crafty preceded repeat 12 times, thus permitting 
a measure of temporal generalization, and the word 
receipt occurred 7 times randomly in the list, thus 
permitting a measure of generalization on the basis of 
sound similarity. Finally the word constant appeared 11 
times in the list, but never in a space just preceding 
the shocked word. This served asa control on the effect 
of frequency of word presentation. 

Shock was administered by a hand switch. When 
the GSR to the shock given by any subject decreased to 
a noticeable degree over trials, the shock level was 
increased. This was a crude attempt to maintain equiva- 
lence of the UCS forall subjects and to compensate for 
such factors as adaptation to shock, loosening of the 
shock electrodes, and the like. Basal resistance was 
adjusted before each word when necessary to center 
the meter. Recordings of basal made at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end of both series 
of trials. The maximum decrease in resistance to each 


were 


stimulus word was recorded. 

The problem of determining appropriate measures 
of conditioning is a critical one. Two scores were used. 
The first is simply the mean conditioned response 
amplitude. The second is a criterion-type score based on 
the number of trials on which the conditioned response 
was one-half or greater than the preceding uncondi- 
tioned response. Conditioned response amplitude is 
clearly a measure of reaction potential (sEx) and thus 
is appropriate in testing Spence’s theory. Hull (1943) 
hypothesized that GSR amplitude is a direct linear func- 
tion of sEx. The criterion measure, on the other hand, 
eliminates sources of variation in the conditioning score 
which could not be logically a function of reactive 
inhibition. The greatest such source might be called 
general autonomic reactivity, which should be related 
to Hull’s D but not 7x. In a previous study Becker 
(1959) found thet CR amplitude correlated .67 and .78 
with UR amplitude in two different testing sessions. 
These correlations and similar findings by others of a 
general autonomic responsiveness factor indicate a need 
to control for such variance in the conditioning measure 
when testing Eysenck’s hypothesis. Becker (1959) 
found essentially zero correlations between the criterion 
conditioning score and UR amplitude, indicating that 
this source of variation is successfully controlled by the 
criterion score. The criterion measure also controls to 
some degree for adaptation effects, basal resistance 
artifact, and differential subject shock levels to the 
degree that these factors affect the CR and UR equally. 
Logically, the criterion conditioning measure makes 


AND NOTES 


sense in that conditioning is considered ronger the 
closer CR approximates UR. 

Responses to generalization stimuli provide st 
another kind of measure of conditioning. However. the 
are many theoretical ambiguities concerning the e 
fects of both reactive inhibition and drive level 
generalization so that clear-cut predictions cou! 


made. The generalization data will be examined « 


or their empirical interest. 


RESULTS 

In the larger sample of 273 subjects, A and R 
were found to correlate —.13. For the 40 subjects 
in the conditioning sample, the correlation betweer 
A and R was —.06. Split-half reliabilities for 4 
and R, respectively, were found to be .76 and .83 
on 273 students. Thus it is unlikely that differences 
in magnitude of relationship of the conditioning 
measures to A and R can be attributed to unr 
liability in the personality measures. 

The odd-even reliability of the criterion cond 
tioning score was .68 and that for the CR ampii- 
tude score .93. Using similar procedures, Becker 
(1959) found for the criterion conditioning score 
split-half reliability of .80 and a between-sessions 
reliability of .71. For the CR amplitude scor 
Becker (1959) found a split-half reliability of .& 
and a between-sessions reliability of .63. 

A critical problem facing the experimenter using 
the GSR in a conditioning study is to demonstrate 
that conditioning has actually taken place. Since 
GSR measures tend to show adaptation effects over 
time, the usual learning curve cannot be used as 
evidence. However, it is possible to compare th 
subjects’ responses to the conditioned stimulus an 
the generalization stimuli with ther responses t 
neutral stimuli. Table 1 presents a comparison for 
both the amplitude scores and a criterion-ty] 
score based on a ratio of magnitudes rather thar 
frequency. This latter measure correlates over :' 
with the criterion measure used in the mail 
analysis, but it illustrates more clearly the cond 
tioning effect. From Table 1 it 1s apparent t 
significant learning effects are reflected 





conditioning and generalization measures 
The summary of mean amplitude scores 
personality groups is presented in Table 2. Sint 
the mean basal resistance measure correlated 
with the conditioned response amplitude measur 
and there were group differences in basal ~esistanct 
it was considered necessary to correct he 
differences in basal resistance by the use of covar 
ance analysis. As would be expected, the hig! 
anxiety (HA) subjects tended to have lower bast 
resistances. This lower basal level in the HA groups 
would tend to obscure the predicted posit 
relationship between A and GSR amplitude. Tat 
3 presents the group means after covariance 4 


for t 


V 
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seas CABLE 1 F = 2.82, p < .10). The findings give no support 
| EVIDENCE FOR CONDITIONING for ysenck’s theory. The generalization scores 
€ »S ficant differences between groups 
h- R 
™ — DISCUSSION 
ve The results fail to support Eysenck’s theory 
while giving support to Spence’s notions. Before 
ion turning to the implications of these results, brief 
M ad af o mention should be made of a problem of control 
er typical of most shock studies. Lacking a reliable 
; ~ aS - 2. ‘ 1 45* 1g measure of shock current through the subject, an 
and R } Generalizati = Silent 2 ge 23 26* 15 attempt was made to equalize the uncontrolled 
ibjects ntrol Word “Constant 2.4/1.8] .16 16 factors of skin resistance, adequacy of contact, 
‘tweer 4} Other Words 2.0; 1.5 14 09 and the like, by requiring each subject to receiv 
for A the maximum shock level he could tolerate. Whil 
nd 8 ro-gemneey 4 eee Seen CT Snes beyond the .t systematic study demands that better methods of 
rence ; control of shock level be deve oped, it is poss ble 
g rABLE 2 to ass¢ ss the possible effects of lack of such control 
MEAN AMPLITUDE Scores UNADJUSTED on the present findings by examining the mean 
shock levels by groups and the correlations between 
cond Low R High R Row M shock level and conditioning scores. Examination 
amp of group means reveals no significant differences 
Secker \ 8 1 8.1 8 10 between high and low groups. Nevertheless, the 
core . ine 9.1 at mean shock level for the high R groups is still 
ssions —_ 6.70 6.75 considerably higher than that for the low R 
score groups (246 volts versus 218 with o of 47 and 66, 
of .& : respectively). If shock level were positively cor- 
TABLE 3 related with the criterion conditioning score used 
using Mean CR AMPLITUDE SCORES, COVARIANCI to test Eysenck’s hypothesis, then this difference 
ADJUSTEDJFOR{BASAL RESISTANCE , ORE ; ; 
str in shock level could have acted to suppress a real 


; « DIFFERENCES : . dec : 
Since relationship between GSR conditioning and R. 
S over Low!R High R Row M However, the correlation between shock level and 
the criterion conditioning score was found to be 











=e 
re HA 8.8 8.3 8.55 .11. The correlation between shock level and the 
l LA 5.3 4.4 4.85 amplitude conditioning score was —.29. The nega- 
Ses =— 7 05 6 35 tive relationships, though insignificant, may be 
ni related to the fact that shock level was increased if 
1-tYF the GSR to shock decreased appreciably. The 
r tha TABLE 4 above findings support the conclusion that the 
er MEAN CRITERION CONDITIONING SCORES method of determining shock level did not produce 
ma systematic biasing effects which would necessitate 
cond Low R High R Row M modification of the main findings 
t thal ) = In considering the implications of this study for 
tr . S z 1 : 5 Eyst nck’s inhibition theory, the reader should 
la recognize the possibility that the GSR response 
es umn M 79 76 mechanism functions according to completely 
since different principles than a skeletal motor response. 
Che eyeblink response serves as a protective avoid 
nt lor basal differences. The analysis of ance response, while the GSR to shock is nor 
aniance gave an F ratio of 8.44, significant at strumental and probably adaptively superfluous 
u Ml level, for the difference in GSR amplitud: rhe present findings may be interpreted as only 
oval tween the HA and LA groups. No other effect raising a question about the applicability of Ey 
higt proached significance. These findings support senck’s theory to nonskeletal responses. However, 
base *pence's theory this report is an addition to that growing list of 
sroups vroup means for the analysis of the criterion failure by American psychologists to confirm 
siti nditioning scores are presented in Table 4 Eysenck’s reactive inhibition theory of extraver- 
Tat flect t ) approach statistical significance sion (Becker, 1959; Farber et al., 1957; Miller, 


a 
difference between HA and LA groups 1957; Ray, 1959; Rechtschaffen, 1958 
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GSR conditioning to extraversion and anxiety, Emotionalit ntroversion-extravers 

respectively, were examined. Four groups of 10 ditioning. Paper presented “a 

subjects scoring on the extremes of anxiety and Psychological Association, Chicago. 1 57 

extraversion measures were selected from a ul FRANKS, C. M. Conditioning and personality: A st 

of 273 male introductory psychology students ior of nor! and neurotic subje / norn 

conditioning. Using a conditioned response ampli Psychol., 1956, 52, 143-149 

tude measure, which appeared to be the more FE ANKS, M Personality factors and th 

appropriate measure for testing Spence’s hypothe- —— nea Brit ” I ce » 195 48, 11 . 
. . Hc tt, C. L. Principles of behavior. N York:A 

sis, a significant positive relationship was found Century, 1943 

between anxiety and conditioning. No significant yfrzreR, Pauta E. Reactive inhi extra 

relationship was found between extraversion and and introversion. Unpublished } . 

conditioning when either the conditioned responss University of Illinois. 1957 

amplitude measure was used or (more appro Ray, O. S. Personality factors in motor k 

priately) when a crit rion-type conditioning meas reminiscence. J. abnorn } 1., 1959, § 

ure was used. The results give clear Support tl 199-203 

Spence’s theory while failing to support that of © “SPCHTSCHAPFES A. Neural sat a, re 


Eysenc k. 


Psychol., 1958, 67, 283-291 : 
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RELATIONSHIP Ol 


PERSUASIVE INTERACTION TO CHANGE OF 


OPINION IN 


DYADIC GROUPS WHEN THE ORIGINAL OPINIONS OF PARTICIPANTS ARE 
EXPRESSED PRIVATELY AND PUBLICLY 


r 


ROBERT C. JOYNER, J. MICHAEL 


Univer 

ECENT research on the relationship between 
R neurotic anxiety symptoms and persuasi 
ty has yielded contradictory results. Some 
lies (Cervin, 1956, 1957b; Janis, 1954) indicate 

it low persuasibility is associated with high 
riety, others (Janis & Hovland, 1959) fail to 

this finding. 


(Hovland, Janis, & Kelley 


453, 1957) indicates that public commitment to 


ther research 


pinion either tends to freeze the subjects in 
nd make them less susceptil le to 

suasive communication, or at least makes the 
cts less susce ptible to persuasive Communica 


private commitment (Bennett, 1955 
ssible that commitment has something 
instability of the relation between per 

ty factors and persuasibility. 


s concerned with the rela- 


The present study 
hip of emotional (Cervin 


I responsiveness 
57a) to persuasibility under conditions of public 


itment of subjects to their opinions before 
It is identical to the previous 
ly (Cervin, 1957b) except that in the latter 
ects did not commit themselves publicly to 


experiment. 


opinions, whereas in the present one they 
Any difference in the results should therefore 
attributable to the changed condition of 


tment. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 
[wenty-eight pairs of subjects were selected 
among the students of the General Arts 
e at the University of Toronto. Within each 
experimental pair subjects were equated on a 
tumber of variables, but differed on scores of 


tional responsiveness (Cervin, 1957a). Twenty- 





Ul 


control pairs were equated also on emotional 
responsiveness, As in the previous study, all 
subjects filled out an opinionnaire on a number of 
topics (such as, “Undergraduates should not 
arry,” “Sexual deviates should be institution 
ed for life,” etc.) of some interest to students 
eigious and political topics were eliminated as 
emotionally involving. In the experimental 
tion a topic was selected for each pair on 
subjects within the pair disagreed. Their 
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opinions were announced by the experimenter 
and confirmed by the subjects. Each pair was 
then instructed to discuss the topic and arrive 


ata common statement ol opinion (agree, disagree, 
compromise After the discussion, subjects 
again recorded their opinions on the topic dis 
cussed. If only one subject changed his opinion, 


this was called one-sided change or persuasion; 


if both changed, it was called two-sided change or 
neither changed, i.e., subjects 


compromise; if 


' 
agreed to disagree, the case was classified as 


equivalent to compromise. As before, the analysis 


was made in terms of the number of pairs in 


each of these categories, both for experimental 
and control pairs. 

Persuasion. In order to test for relative fre 
quency of one-sided persuasion as compared 
to compromises, the frequency of one-sided changes 
of opinion was compared with that of two-sided 
changes in experimental and in control pairs. 
The ratios of the number of one-sided to two-sided 
changes of opinion are 13/15 for experimental, 
and 10/12 for control pairs 
significantly different. 

The conclusion therefore is that when opinions 
are held publicly, the correlation between the 
difference in the level of emotionality within pairs 
and the frequency of one-sided changes of opinion 


These ratios are not 


is zero, 1.e., one-sided persuasion does not occur 
more frequently in pairs characterized by differ 
ential emotionality than in those of equal emo 
tionality. This result is contrary to the result for 
privately held opinions obtained before, but 
agrees with that of Janis and Hovland (1959). 
Persuastbility. 
responsiveness (in terms of change of opinion) 


Persuasibility was defined as 
to 
constant communication stimuli, and therefore 
was measured by the number of pairs with one- 
sided changes of opinion where 
communication stimuli were constant. In order 
to test for persuasibility of high as compared with 
low emotional subjects, the frequency of changes 
of opinion by high emotional subjects in experi- 
opinion 


(persuasion) 


mental pairs that showed one-sided 
switches was compared with that of low emotional 


subjects. This ratio is 10/3, i.e., high emotional 
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subjects changed their opinions in 10 pairs and 
low emotional subjects only in 3 pairs. The 
expectation for this ratio, based on the results of 
the previous experiment, is 3/10. The probability 
of obtaining 10 or more successes out of 13 in a 
binomial distribution with p = 3/13 = .23 and 
q 77, i.e., for (.23 + .77)", is p < .001. The 
conclusion therefore is that when opinions are 
held publicly, the high emotional subjects tend to 


~ 


change their opinions more frequently than low 
emotional subjects, i.e., under public commitment 
persuasibility of high emotional subjects is higher 
than that of low emotional subjects. This result is 
again contrary to the result for privately held 
opinions (Cervin, 1957b) 

It may be that the model of persuasion proposed 
earlier (Cervin, 1957b) in its present form does 
not apply under conditions of publicly held 
opinions, or else, under these conditions, a drive 
reduction occurs in high emotional subjects 
which brings it down under the drive level of 
low emotional subjects. 
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PERSONAL CONSTRUCTS AND THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL! 
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7 ety (1955), in his personal construct theory, 
stresses the importance of each individual’s 


which he 


personal dimensions with construes 
events in his world. These dimensions, or personal 
snstructs, are viewed as bipolar dichotomous 
abstractions along which the person ascribes 
meaning to his world. All of a person’s thinking, 
predictive behavior are 
his construct 


problem solving, and 


related to the nature of 


directly 
system, 
‘This emphasis on personally meaningful con- 
structs, or dimensions of thinking, may have 
important implications for psychological measure- 
. Kelly, of course, developed a technique of 
ersonality the Role Construct 
Repertory Test, that directly follows from his 
theory of behavior. In introducing his theory and 
technique to the clinical setting he says the 
wing with regard to tests and testing: 


WOW Lil 


Whose yardstick does this test represent? 
When a psychologist attempts to understand a 
client, he is limited, of course, to those yardsticks 
which he has accumulated in his own repertory. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that he 
the client within his own set of 
coordinate axes. The so-called “objective” 
tests are designed exclusively along the lines 

psychologists’ axes. The client is plotted 
with respect to these given axes and his own set 

of axes is ignored entirely (Kelly, 1955, p. 206). 
The semantic differential as developed by 
sgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) involves 
mptions quite similar to those of role construct 
nique. Bipolar construing dimensions—per- 
sonal constructs in Kelly’s system and scales in 
the semantic differential—are put to quite similar 
we, But the techniques differ in one potentially 
very important area. Kelly emphasizes the 
personal nature of the dimensions and therefore 
allows each subject to use his own constructs in 
he examination. With the semantic differential, 
dowever, all subjects construe the objects under 
juestion with the same set of scales—a set deter- 
mined by the examiner, 


+ 








assessment, 


measures 
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The present study was addressed to the appli- 
cability of a personal construct approach within 
the conventional framework of the semantic 
differential. The problem was to demonstrate 
that using personally meaningful dimensions can 
enhance the semantic differential technique. It was 
predicted that the introduction of subject oriented 
personal constructs within the conventional 
semantic differential should yield concepts more 
Saturated with meaning, without significant 
change in the total semantic structure. 


METHOD 


Subjects for this experiment included 16 students in 
an undergraduate psychology class. Each subject was 
given a list of seven bipolar adjective scales (Osgood 
et al., 1957) with demonstrated high factor loadings 
on the semantic differential “evaluative” factor. The 
subjects were asked to think about these seven dimen- 
sions and select the three that they considered most 
personally meaningful in thinking about people. Each 
subject was then presented with seven additional scales 
loaded heavily on the “potency” factor. Subjects were 
again asked to select the three most personally mean- 
ingful. The same procedure was followed with seven 
scales with loadings on the “activity” factor. Thus, 
from 21 scales each subject selected 9 that he felt he 
could meaningfully use in construing people. Further- 
more, these 9 scales were evenly distributed among 
the three major semantic differential factors. The 
nature of these factors can be determined by inspection 
of Table 1 where all scales are listed by factor. 

After selecting the scales, each subject followed the 
procedure of the semantic differential and applied all 
21 of the scales to each of the following seven concepts 
big business leader, junior executive, foreman, un- 
skilled laborer, politician, labor racketeer, and com- 
munist. The ratings were completed in the conventional 
manner as described by Osgood. 

The data were analyzed via Osgood’s generalized 
distance formula, yielding a score (D) which is a 
measure of the degree to which concepts are similar or 
different in meaning. In terms of the formula, a D score 
matrix can be computed with measures of the distance 
in meaning of each concept from every other concept. 
A hypothetical concept located at the neutral point of 
every scale can serve as a norm of meaninglessness, or 
point of origin, and D scores can be computed indi- 
cating the distance of each concept from such a mean- 
ingless concept. Concepts furthest from this point of 


origin are most saturated with meaning. In the D score 


matrix there is a direct relationship between the 
magnitude of the score and the degree of distance in 


meaning between any two concepts. 
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RESULTS 

Three D score matrices were computed with 
scale scores grouped by factors. One matrix was 
based on the factor scores for all 21 scales, the 
conventional approach to the semantic differen- 
tial. 
computed from the nine personal scales selected 
by the various subjects. The third matrix 
computed from factor scores derived from the scale 
ratings on the three scales least often selected by 


A second matrix was based on factor scores 


was 


TABLE 1 
OF SELECTION OF SCALES AS 
THREE Most MEANINGFUL 


FREQUENCY AMONG 


Frequency of 


Scales Selection (NV = 16) 
Evaluative Factor 
Good-Bad 7 
Pleasant—Unpleasant 10 
Bitter-Sweet a 
Nice-Awful 6 
Fragrant—Foul 0 
Honest—Dishonest 11 
Fair—Unfair 10 
Potency Factor 
Large—-Small 11 
Hard-Soft 4 
Strong—-Weak 11 
Deep-Shallow s 
Heavy-Light 5 
Thick-Thin 2 
Rugged—Delicate 7 
Activity Factor 
Calm-—Agitated 11 
Sharp-Dull 14 
Ferocious—Peaceful 0 
Hot—Cold 5 
Angular—Rounded 2 
Active—Passive 10 
Fast-Slow 6 


rABLE 2 
DIsTANCE MEASURES (D) CoMPARING DISTANCES OF 
CONCEPTS FROM THE POINTS OF ORIGIN IN THREE 
D ScorE MATRICES 


Twenty- Personal Infrequent 
Concepts one Scale Scale Scale 
Matrix Matrix Matrix 
Big Business Leader 1.91 2.47 .95 
Junior Executive 1.67 2.37 72 
Foreman 1.71 2.21 63 
Unskilled Laborer 1.18 oat 1.07 
Politician 1.27 1.29 98 
Labor Racketeer 2.06 2.58 1.63 
Communist 1.39 1.92 1.00 


the 16 subjects for each factor. A list of the 

scales, together with the frequency tabulations 

presented in Table 1. 
Observation of the 


three D matrice 
revealed marked differences in score magnitudes 


score 


Scores in the personal scale matrix were substan. 


tially larger. The D 
distance of each concept from the point of origir 


scores representing th 


ipa, 


or the point of meaninglessness, in the semantic 
field are presented in Table 2. These scores reflec 
the degree of saturation. 

The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank test 
was applied to the scores reported in Table 2 
The distances from the point of origin in the 
personally meaningful matrix were found to be 
significantly greater than the distances based on 
all 21 scales (p < .01). These later distances were 
in turn significantly greater than those based on 
the infrequently selected scales (p <.01). Signif- 






cance levels were based on a one-tailed test 

A question is raised as to whether the demon 
strated increase in the meaningfulness of concepts 
resulting from the use of a limited number of 
personally meaningful dimensions occurs at the 
expense of “distortion,” or changes in the semantic 
field. Significant changes do not appear to have 
occurred, since models constructed from the three 
matrices similar although 
differing greatly in size. 


” 


have very shapes, 


SUMMARY 


+} 


In accord with Kelly’s (1955) emphasis 
importance of personal meaningfulness to the 
subject in psychological measurement, the possi- 
bility of employing personal constructs withir 
the semantic differential technique was invest 
gated. A direct relationship was predicted betweer 
the personal meaningfulness of scales and the 
degree to which the concepts rated by the scales 
are saturated with meaning. The prediction was 
supported. Furthermore, increased  saturatio! 
does not appear to occur at the expense of ‘ 
tortion” in the semantic field. 
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HE investigation of both humor preferences 
i ee humor interpretations has a_ long 
psychological history, but our ability to predict 
either of these behaviors is not very impressive 
as yet. The present study is concerned with the 
possible relationships between these two aspects 
to humor and a measure of 











response 
incongruency. 

The degree to which a humorous stimulus is 
amusing to an individual has been found to be in 
part a function of the content of the humor relative 

other measured aspects of the respondent’s 
behavior. For example, humor with hostile content 
s most appreciated by individuals who express 
aggressive sentiments on paper-and-pencil tests 

Murray, 1934), who are aggressive in a hospital 
ward setting (Byrne, 1956), and who produce 
[AT stories with aggressive content (Grziwok & 
Scodel, 1956). It has been proposed frequently 
that conflict in a drive area may lead to either a 
pesitive or a negative response to related humor 
Ghosh, 1939; Levine, 1956; Redlich, Levine, & 
Sohler, 1951). This suggests a curvilinear relation- 
ship between humor preference and conflict. 

A second humor variable concerns the ability of 
individuals to interpret the point being made by 
the humorist, regardless of their response to the 
the humor. Clinical evidence has 
en reported (Redlich et al., 1951) that failure 

understand or distortion of the meaning of 


lunniness of 


cartoons is closely related to personality dynamics. 
thas been found (Byrne, 1956) that neuropsy- 
biatric patients who express hostility in their 
eryday behavior are better able to recognize 
¢ hostile content of cartoons than patients who 
‘au to express hostility. Senf, Huston, and Cohen 
1956) found that schizophrenics had an impaired 
dbuity to interpret cartoons, though their study 


From the Research Laboratory, Veterans Admin- 
Station Hospital, Palo Alto, where all three authors 
ere affiliated when this study was carried out. 
_ ‘The authors wish to express their appreciation to 
‘suye Sakai and Gershon Berman for their help on 


we 
FA) 


1dministration Hospital, Palo Alto, California 


did not include the relating of particular conflicts 
to specific misinterpretations. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that both the 
extent to which a humor stimulus is perceived as 
funny and the interpretation given to its content 
are influenced by the degree of conflict in the drive 
area represented by the stimulus. 

McReynolds (1956) has presented a theoretical 
approach to the problem of conflict. This con- 
ceptualization assumes that percepts representing 
one’s experiences tend to be organized or assimi- 
lated into one’s apperceptive mass, and that 
assimilation may be hindered if there are marked 
incongruencies among the conceptual schemata 
according to which the percepts would be assimi- 
lated. By incongruency is meant a state of contra- 
diction, disharmony, or inconsistency. Percepts 
which occur in areas of marked incongruency 
would therefore tend to remain unassimilated, 
and the conceptualization that the 
greater the quantity of unassimilated material, 
the greater the feeling of anxiety. It holds further 
that individuals tend to avoid the perception of 
material which would be difficult to assimilate. 
From this it can be predicted that subjects having 
marked incongruency in a given drive area would 
tend to avoid percepts in this area. 

The present study investigated the relationships 
between (a) incongruency and humor preferences 
in the areas of sex and hostility, and (6) incon- 
gruency and humor interpretations in the same 
areas. With regard to the former, a curvilinear 
relationship was predicted; for the latter, it was 
hypothesized that the greater the incongruency in 
a given drive area, the greater is the tendency to 
interpret cartoons in such a manner as to avoid 


proposes 


percepts in that area. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects consisted of 33 male neuro- 
psychiatric patients at the Palo Alto Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. They were mostly closed ward 

* Subjects were selected from patients who had 


taken the MMPI in such a manner that no member of 
the sample had an F score of over 70. This procedure 
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patients, and represented a considerable variety of 


diagnostic classifications. The median age was 36, with 
a range from 21 to 65 

Incongruency measures. The general technique has 
been described elsewhere (McReynolds, 1958). In the 
present instance, the subject responded twice to each 
of 60 statements. Twenty of the items were sexual in 
content (e.g., making love, daydreaming about sex), 
20 items had hostile content (e.g., playing a joke on a 
bully, getting even with someone who has hurt me), 
and 20 were neutral or buffer items. First, the subject 
was asked to indicate his liking for each of the 60 
activities, presented in a dittoed list, by checking one 
of the following: Mainly Like, Mainly Dislike, Both 
Like and Dislike, and Neither Like Nor Dislike. Later 
in the testing session, the subject received the same 
items in a different order, typed individually on 
cards. This time the subject’s task was to sort the 
activities according to his personal moral judgment into 
the categories Mainly Good, Mainly Bad, Both Good 
and Bad, and Neither Good Nor Bad. For each item, 
the degree of incongruency indicated by the 
divergence between the subject’s two ratings. For 
example, an item responded to as Mainly Like and 
Mainly Bad was scored 4 points incongruency; an 
item responded to as Mainly Like and Mainly Good 
The scoring procedure was 


was 


received 0 points, etc. 
rationally determined in advance. For each subject, a 
sex incongruency score and an hostility incongruency 
score were obtained by summing the separate incon- 
gruencies for the appropriate 20 items. 

Humor measures. The humor test is more fully 
described elsewhere (Byrne, 1957). It consists of 64 
dittoed cartoons of the kind which appear in popular 
magazines, so selected by five judges that there are 
16 cartoons in each of the following areas: hostility, 
sex, ridicule, and nonsense. In the present study, the 
cartoons were mounted individually on 6 X 8 inch 
cards. The subject was asked to sort them into four 
equal piles of 16 “Most Funny,” 16 “Next,” 16 “Next,” 
and 16 “Least Funny.” For each type of cartoon, a 
score of 3 was assigned for those placed in the most 
funny category, 2 for those in the next category, 1 for 
the next, and 0 for those rated least funny. This proce- 
dure yielded hostile, sexual, ridicule, and nonsense 
humor preference scores. The first two of these were of 
major interest because they corresponded directly to 
the incongruency measures; but, as will be seen pres- 
ently, the ridicule humor preference measure was also 
pertinent. 

Later in the testing session, the subject was given 
typed definitions of what was meant by sexual cartoons, 
hostile cartoons, cartoons which make fun of people 
(ridicule), and nonsense cartoons.‘ He was asked to 





was followed because there is some reason to believe 
that persons with high F scores tend to answer per- 
sonality items (such as the incongruency test) in an 
It is possible that this restriction of 


invalid manner 
the sample limits the generalizability of our findings; 
L. Ullmann 
that persons with low F tend to be Internalizers rather 


e.g., has found, in unpublished research, 


than Externalizers 
4 The items and instructions used in the incongruency 


tests, and the definitions presented to the subject for 
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rABLE 1 
Propuct-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
INCONGRUENCY SCORES AND Humor 


INTERPRETATION SCORES 


N = 33) 
Hostility Sex 
Humor Identificatio ncon ] 
gruency T 
Correct Interpretations 
1) No. hostile cartoons called 41 15 
hostile 
2) No. sex cartoons called sex — .10 3? 
3) No. ridicule cartoons called 3 | 27 
ridicule 
Total Interpretations 
4) Total called hostile 37 — (2 
5) Total called sex — .05 22 
6) Total called ridicule 53 13 
Note.—One-tailed tests of significance are appropriat 
relations in Lines 1, 2, 4, and 5, for which directional 
were made. For these a value of .296 is required for sigr ance @ 
the .05 level, and .409 at the .01 level. The two-tailed test is a 


propriate for Lines 3 and 6, where a value of .349 is re 


tLe .05 level, and .449 for the .01 level 


sort all the cartoons into these four categories, putting 
as many as he wished into each group. From thes 
sortings, two Aumor inter pretation scores were obtaine 

the number of cartoons correctly assigned, i.e., the 
number of hostile cartoons categorized as hostile | 

the subject, the number of sex cartoons classified 
sex, etc., and the éofal number of cartoons assigned t 








each drive area. 

Procedure. Subjects were tested individually or 
groups of two to four. The order of the tasks was as 
follows: incongruency (like-dislike), cartoons (} 
preference), a sentence completion test (unrelate 
the hypotheses reported here), incongruency (good 
bad), and cartoons (interpretation 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Humor preferences. No significant relationships 
found between inc 
Scatterplots 


curvilinear or linear, were 
gruency and humor preferences. 
indicated clearly that the predicted curv 
relationships did not exist, and this conclus 
was supported by a test for linearity of reg 
(Guilford, 1956, p. 294). 

These results do not support the proposit 
the predic 


ress 


that conflict is an essential variable in 
tion of humor appreciation. It is possible that t 
negative finding can be attributed to on¢ 


aspects of the research design or th 








instruments used. A more convincing poss 

at the moment, is that humor appreciat 

the different types of cartoons have been depos M 
the American Documentation Institute. Order I 
ment No. 6693 from ADI Auxiliary Pu A 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congres 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.¢ 
microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make h 
payable to: Chief, Phot ition Service, Libra 


ot Congress 
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jtudes, beliefs, and other habits, but not inner 
flict. Further research may help to clarify this 


sué 


Humor interpretations. As predicted, the subjects 
seared to interpret cartoon content in such a 
smner as to avoid percepts in areas of incon- 


mency. Thus, the correlation between hostile 


congruency and number of hostile cartoons in- 
preted as hostile is —.41, and the analogous 
relation for sex is —.32. That is, there was a 
jency for subjects having marked incongruency 
stility to avoid seeing—or at least reporting— 
stile content in those cartoons which actually 
presented hostility. The same was true, though 
alesser degree, for the sex area. In order to hold 

the tendency to avoid seeing cartoons as 
tile is actually due to incongruency in the 
rea of hostility, however, it is necessary to have 
me evidence that this tendency is not also 





rated to sexual incongruency; an analogous 
tatement can be made for the sex area. In other 


rds, in order to support the thesis that the 


subjects tended to avoid percepts in a given area 
ecause of incongruency in that area, it is neces- 


ry not only to show a significant negative rela- 
nship between the number of cartoons selected 
i incongruency in the area, but also it is neces- 
ry that there be a low and insignificant relation- 
lip between the number of cartoons selected in 


that area and incongruency in other areas. As 


. 


dicated in Table 1, the results tend to conform 
ith these requirements. Thus, the correlation 
etween number of hostile cartoons called hostile 
nd sexual incongruency is —.15, and the correla- 
n between number of sex cartoons called sexual 
hostile incongruency is —.10. 

he implication that the subjects tended to 
id percepts in areas of incongruency is further 


supported by correlations between incongruency 
n given areas and fotal number of cartoons se- 


ected for those areas. Thus, the correlation between 


doste Incongruency and total number of cartoons 
termed hostile is —.37, and the analogous correla- 


n for sex is 22. Further, the correlations 


etween total number of cartoons selected in one 


tea and incongruency in the other area are both 


¥ (-.02 and —.05), further supporting the idea 
r 


He relationships between the humor interpretation 


€ specificity of incongruency. 
ugh no predictions were made concerning 





variables and ridicule incongruency, pertinent 





tat 


‘atistics were computed and are presented in 
‘able 1. It may be noted that both measures of 


retation for the ridicule cartoons 
positively with both hostility and sex 
ngruency, with the relationships considerably 


25 
| 


sher for hostility. In order to interpret these 


ings, it Is necessary to note that the ridicule 
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cartoons can be considered as representative of 
indirect, disguised aggression, in distinction to the 
hostility cartoons, which represent direct, open 
aggression (Byrne, 1957). Thus, the results 
suggest that subjects with marked incongruency 
concerning hostility tend to interpret cartoons in 
such a manner as to obtain percepts of indirect 
aggression.* Possibly such percepts tend to satisfy 
to some degree the aggressive impulses without at 
the same time being incongruent with feelings 
against aggression. The positive correlations 
between the humor interpretation scores for the 
ridicule cartoons and sexual incongruency suggest 
that the perception of indirect aggression serves 
to some degree to relieve sexual incongruency also. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was undertaken in order to 
test two hypotheses about the relationships 
between incongruency and responses to humor. 
Thirty-three male neuropsychiatric patients were 
given an incongruency test, a humor appreciation 
test, and a humor interpretation test. Each con- 
tained hostile and sexual items. The results suggest 
that (a) degree of appreciation of cartoons repre- 
senting a given drive area was not related to 
incongruency in that drive area, and (}) subjects 
tend to interpret the cartoons in such a manner as 
to avoid percepts in areas of marked incongruency. 
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Universit 
reconciliation between the older trait 
and the recent situational 
ries of leadership is not yet complete, there is 
(cf. Carter, 1953; Lippitt, 
1959) that there 


1eS more 


recognition 


& Rosen, 1952; Rosen, 


€ properties of people, valued by others, which 
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“cross-situational” sources of power. 
to say, persons derive power from the 
n of attributes that have utility for others 
iy different kinds of situations 
r example, helpfulness in a person should be 
ed by others in a large variety of situations. 
whether expressed at work, at 
should lend 
to Ethical 


its possessor 





others systems 


descriptions of such properties, and 

urage the development and manifestation oi 
roperties over others; yet systematic 

cal knowledge regarding the identity of 
roperties is meager. Nor is there much 

tific knowledge concerning the extent to which 


perceives their existence 


ayman 





santed that the objective sources of social 


need not, in principle, bear a one-to-one 


to the layman’s_ corresponding 





menological account; it is still appropriate 


lier stages of theory development to 
for at 
cf. Lippitt, Polansky 


he layman, three reasons 
& 


i952) exists indicating that perceptions of 


least 


npie ev idence 





power and its sources applied to actual 
ip situations have appreciable veridicality 
there is considerable evidence of a rela 
) between perceptions and actions, vis-a-vis 
wer and resources. Third, there is reason 
elieve that in this value-charged irea the 
sometimes reveals more by his omissions 

Vy his ep 
present te 1S an attempt to establish the 
ol some Ccross-situational sources of power 
S as conducted as part of a larger 
Ich s der grant (M-450) from the Unite 





tes National Institute of Mental Health. Principal 


was Ronald Lippitt, Research Center for 
ynamics, University of Michigan. 
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in 
they are perceived by persons of differing 
backgrounds. It is first necessary to amplify the 
meaning of social power and its sources (Gold, 
1958; Levinger, 1959; Lippitt, Polansky, & Rosen, 
1952) as we understand them. Social power is de- 
fined as the potential ability to influence some 
other person(s). We conceive of such power as 


as 


stemming from the possession of resources, i.e., of 
properties that have utility for the other person or 
persons. In principle, a resource may be a trait, a 
material possession, a fund of knowledge, or even 
“reflected glory.” The definition of resource is not 
restricted to properties having positive utility, but 
this distinction will not be considered here. More- 
over, this paper deals with perceived social power 
and perceived resources. 


METHOD 


A number of boys of grade-school age were first 
approached in a school setting and asked, by means of 
open-ended interviews, to name reasons why a person 
could get other persons to do things. Their responses 
led to construction of a provisional list of 25 statements 
dealing with sources of power. This list was then 
submitted to 23 high-school age boys attending a 
year-round camp, with instructions to check the items 
that seemed most relevant and to add any that might 
have been overlooked. The six most frequently checked 
items were then administered, in the course of individual 
interviews, to 59 other subjects ages 12-14, in a summer 
underprivileged and somewhat emotionally 
rhe instructions were as follows 


camp for 





disturbed boys 

As you know, some guys really know how to get 
other guys to do things. In order to get the other 
guys to listen to them and do what they want, they’ve 


got to know how to go about it. Now I’d like to show 


you some cards with different things written on 
them. I want you to tell me which of these things is 
most important for a guy to be in getting others to 
do what he wants Which is the next most 


important thing 


The six items were: a guy who is fun to be with, 


uc 
a guy who is big and strong, a guy who knows how to 
do lots of things, a guy who plays fair, a guy who 


isn’t afraid of anybody else, a guy who is always willing 
to help out another guy. In order to facilitate discus- 
sion, these items will be designated, respectively, by 
the Sociability, Physical Strength, 
Expertness, Fairness, Fearlessness, and Helpfulness. 


following terms: 
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A few months later, the same six items were pre- 
sented in questionnaire form to 14 female school 
teachers enrolled in a graduate extension course. The 
instructions were similar, although the wording was 
less colloquial. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Before proceeding to consider the actual order 
in which the six items were ranked, let us first 
examine the degree of agreement among the 
different judges as to the relative importance of 
the six resource areas for getting other persons to 
do things. We computed Kendall’s coefficient of 
concordance, w, for the two sets of rankings 
(Kendall, 1948). The two coefficients showed 
that considerable agreement existed both among 
the 59 campers and among the 14 school teachers. 
These coefficients were .60 and .56, respectively, 
each being significant at beyond the .001 level. 

The mean ranking given by the male adolescents 
was in the following decreasing order of impor- 
tance: Helpfulness, Fairness, Sociability, Expert- 
ness, Fearlessness, and Physical Strength. From 
the viewpoint of the adult sample, the mean 
rank order of these items was the same, with the 
minor exception of Fairness being placed above 
Helpfulness. (Essentially the same results were 
obtained subsequently with a sample of 22 under- 
graduates.) 

The question arises as to whether the differential 
importance attributed to these resource areas 
does not reveal that some of them are more 
cross-situational than others. For example, the 
cluster represented by Fearlessness and Physical 
Strength would appear to have more circumscribed 
utility (at least in Western cultures) than the 
other four resource areas. 

It is reasonable to suppose, too, that the utility 
of Fearlessness and Physical Strength may be 
more limited in at least two ways: first, with 
respect to the variety of possible situations for 
which the properties might be relevant; and 
second, with respect to the frequency with which 
any given situations are likely to recur. Fearless- 
ness and Physical Strength presumably become 
relevant in situations of stress or emergency. 
Resembling Weber’s “charisma,” these properties 
lend their owner authority under extraordinary 
conditions (Weber, 1947). 

In order to test the inference that Fearlessness 
and Physical Strength were of less cross-situa- 
tional utility than the other four resources, the 
sample of teachers was asked to rank the relative 
importance of the six resource areas with respect 
to each of six hypothetical situations: (a) running 
a successful party for club members, (4) conduct 
ing a successful meeting of co-workers, (c) raising 
children properly, (d) organizing a_ successful 
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fishing trip, (e) dissuading an angry crowd of me 


and (f) the successful training of commandos, }; 


was felt that the customary ranking assigned t 
the six resource areas with reference to th 
“general” situation would be seen as least applic 
able in situations e and /. 

It was first established that there was consensy: 
within each situation in ranking the relatiy: 
importance of the six resource areas with regar 
to that situation (the six coefficients of concor 
ance were all significant at beyond the .01 leve 
Spearman rho’s were then computed to c mpare 
the mean ranking for the general situation with the 
mean rankings of the resource areas for each 
the specific situations. The correlations betwee 
the general ranking and those given for situatior 
a through f/f, respectively, were: .60, .83, .94,.7 
.09, and —.14. These correlations demonstrat: 
that the customary ranking given to the 
resource areas was applicable only to the firs 
four situations. 

More specifically, Fearlessness was ranked a 
the most important source of power for both th 
commando training and the crowd dissu 
situations, while Physical Strength was ranke 
3.5 and 4, respectively, for those two situatior 
These shifts indicated, as expected, that 
relevance of Fearlessness and Physical Streng! 
is increased in situations of stress. 

It is not immediately clear why the subjec' 
did not assign a ranking of even greater importan 
to Physical Strength with regard to the tw 
stressful situations. One possibility is that 
latter two situations, as depicted, were not suf 
ciently discriminable from the remaining situati 
to provide a more clear-cut test of the infere! 
in question. Another possibility is that thes 
stress-type situations were not appropriate 
geared to the characteristics of the present sampit 
Perhaps, if the life situations of these subjects ba 
been closer in time (or had at least entailed & 
posure) to combat conditions, the subjects 
have shown a greater readiness to acknowledg 
that Physical Strength could be a source of pow 
(Berkum & Meeland, 1958). Still, another pos 
bility is that strong pressures exist in our cultu 
against acknowledging that any property capa 
of serving as a negative resource could be a sou 
of power. 

It should be noted, however, that c 





, 


among these subjects in ranking Physical Streng 
. . , ? + ’ 
as least important in the general situal 


overwhelming (12 out of 14 subjects rankt 
sixth), and that this degree of consensus excee 
by far the degree of consensus obtained 
of the other five resource areas. 

Persons of different backgrounds thus te! 
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» about the relative 
res of social power. In view of the fact that 


importance Of various 


Ls 


se results held up across two such widely 
ng samples, it is questionable whether the 





lings can be dismissed on the grounds of either 
g unreliability or sampling bias. One way 








explaining the rank order reported here is that 


ranked resources seem to have the 
rhis interpreta- 


e highest 


nleads us to propose two general hy potheses for 


sture testing: the larger the number of situations 





a given resource is appropriate, the 


neater the perceived importance of the resource 


a source of social power; the more recurrent the 
f situation for which a given resource is 
iate, the greater the perceived importance 





the resource as a source oO! social power 
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RONBACH (1958) has recommended that com- be obtained. The first of these involves the similarit 
plex “interpersonal perception” scores, such ™an sees between himself and others in his group 
as measures of profile similarity, be analyzed into AS by the subject fo others. The main AS score of th 


simpler components. This type of analysis would 
presumably lead to a more parsimonious interpre- 
tation of the results, and indicate the extent to 


type is the ASg (mean AS between subject and grou 
members). Each subject described himself and f 
members of his group; an average D score was th. 
2 “ye ‘ computed between the subject’s self-description ar 
which the “dyadic” components of these measures ee ; ae escription ar 

2 gpg ; his description of each of the four group member 
contribute useful information. By 


‘dyadic”’ com- , ; i 
ly adic’ co Each of these D scores is algebraically defined 
ponents we shall here refer to scores that involve — fojjows 
the comparison of two profiles. “Assumed Simi- 
larity” (AS) scores, which have been effective \So = < y ; 
predictors in previous studies of leadership (Fied- _ A & em Xi)" 
ler, 1958), quasi-therapeutic relations (Fiedler, 
Hutchins, & Dodge, 1959), and social relations 
; & 
(Fiedler, Warrington, & Blaisdell, 1952) are of oie paseo Sram. Pree “wer 
: ae : ; perceiver’s self-description, X;, is the score on Iter 
this type. These AS scores are obtained by com- beeen av 
ie 's d apis ft t] - ( for the perceiver’s description of the group member, an 
“ ‘ re > cc Ww > ) . ee ° 4 
eva A a t rson . ( ayn ge au a - og Or nis the number of items in the scale sheet descriptior 
self and another) by means olf the score - —_ Snes 
himst . r 104 0 1 & Suci, 1952) In addition to ASg, two other D scores of this first ty 
 & oe 53. Qesnod & Suc 52). . 

(¢ ens ach & G nn r, —s BGO . uci, 2 ; were computed. One was ASc, the AS between th 
Phis paper briefly summarizes & reanalysis Of subject’s self-description and his description of 
certain data from a study relating AS to adjust- confidant. The other was ASIc, the AS between ¢ 
ment (Bass & Fiedler, 1959),’ to determine em- _ subject’s ideal-self-description and his descrij fh 
confidant. These AS scores are algebraically define 


Where ASg is the AS between subject and a particuls 
group member, X;, is the score on Item i for th 


pirically the extent to which dyadic or pattern 
scores contribute to prediction and interpretation manner similar to ASg above. 

The second type of AS score involves the si 
that the subject’s fellow group members perceive &k 
tween themselves and the subject. The main score 





of results. 


PROCEDURI : 
this type was called ASs, the average AS between th 


The subjects were 200 members of small antiaircraft group members’ own self-descriptions and their descr 
artillery units.‘ Each subject described himself, his tions of the subject. As before, each of these D scores 
‘“Sdeal self,” his “confidant” with whom he would dis algebraically defined as follows 


cuss his personal problems, and four members of his 

work group. Descriptions were made on scale sheets —— — ; ; 

resembling the semantic differential. Each of these , A 2, (Ai X ie)* 
tee 





scale sheets contained 20 pairs of bipolar adjectives of an . 

evaluative nature, such as: where ASs is AS to the subject by a particular g 
Toe ; member, X;, is the score on Item z for the self-descr 
Friendly —?—?—?—:—: Unfriendly tion of the perceiver (in this case, subject's fellow grou 
Cooperative — Uncooperative member . X;, is the score on Item i for the gr 
member’s description of the subject, and m 1s again & 

From these scale sheets two types of AS scores could number of items in the scale sheet description. Ina 
tion to ASs, two other D scores of this se« ew 


!'This study was supported by Research Grant used in the present study. One of these was C’s ASs 
M-1774, National Institute of Mental Health, United AS betwee n confidat t’s self-description and |! : 
States Public Health Service. tion of the subject: and the other was C’s ASIs 

? We wish to express our appreciation to S. Alexander between confidant’s ideal-self-des ul 
for comments on the manuscript scription of the subject 

3A mimeographed copy of the complete report may AS is operationally defined by D scores. The Ds 
be obtained from the authors, Department of Psychol can be algebraically analyzed into a number of sim 
ogy, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois components by expanding the tern 

* These data were originally obtained in a study by converting the raw scores to devi S $ 
Fiedler, Hutchins, anc Dodge (1959), ; simplifving. This analvsis indicates t! 
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each of the tw é ions. The re un 
é he vari ¢ the elevation dif 
e tl two 1c ‘ ponents of the AS 
riterion measures indicative of the subject’s 
t were obtaine 1 Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
e score, a Adjustment Index, 
ction self—ideal-self discrep 
re subject c acceptance by the 
i the crew leader’s rating of the subject’s a 
to military discipline. A previous investigation 
Hutchins, & Dodge, 1959) had shown that 
s who perceived others in their group as 
hose wh e sec v fellow group mem 
i tended to be better adjusted than 
saw others, and were seen by others, as 
ess similar, and (6) tended to improve 
ment. Although from a substantive point ol 
was a relatively unimportant aspect of the 
tudy, it is methodologically simpler for pur 


ta relevant only to a, usu 





ive,” first centroid factor 


Hence, the present study reanalyzed 
g components ol the 
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TABLE 1 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
AS SCORES AND THE 
CRITERIA 


DESCRIPTION MEANS OF 
ADJUSTMENT 





M , 
Mi ( el Ay cols . 
WA y € i 
‘ djus l 
I f Ra 
Subjects Descripti 
f . ** ' ee 
Self 
Ide elf ; . ; 4° 
( P yee yee , ee , 
Gr Members 28°° in 39°° 16° 
( la Descr 
ti ot 
Self ) ° j 
Ideal-Se ( ( | 
Subject { { ( ee 7 
Group Members’ De 
scriptions of 
Self ol Y, 
Subject g ; es 4s** 
* Spurious correlations, based in part on san lea 
self-descriptions 
i c | 1 : 
**4 
ey 


In 24 of the 30 comparisons, the multiple correla 
tions between the two description means and the 


criterion were as high as, or higher than, the 


corre 


lation between the corresponding AS score and 
the criterion. 

More specific ally, the subject’s self-de scription 
the 
descriptions of his group members were most im 
portant for predicting adjustment criteria of the 
self-report type (MA scale, Army Adjustment, and 


Self-Satisfaction 


means (“self-esteem”) and the means of 





rhe means of the group mem- 


bers’ de scriptions of the subject were signifi antly 
related to adjustment criteria based on “ratings 
by-others” (Sociometric Status, Discriplinary Rat 
ings rhe correlations between the elevation com- 
ponents (means) of the various AS scores and the 


hve adjustme 
the 


themselves and 


nt criteria are presented in Table 1. It 
that individuals who describe both 
fellow 


as better adjusted on self- 


their group members more 


favorably tend to appear 


report measures. Subjects who are described more 


favorably by their fellow group members also tend 
to be seen as better a ljusted on sociometric indices 


To what extent do the remaining, more complex, 
the AS score 


differ- 


near, and dyadic components of 


(the variances, covariance, and elevation 


components) contribute to 


criterion variance beyond that alread 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIANCE COMPONENTS 
OF THE AS SCORES AND THE ADJUSTMENT 
CRITERIA 





Variar 
Components WA Se D 
-” ent | fa R atus 
Subjects Descrip 
tion of 
Self a 14° ° 12 13 
Ideal-Self 17° | —.06 » 14° 
Confidant 35°* i = 16° 11 
Group Members 26°° 12 _- i 14° 
Confidant’s Descrip 
tion of 
Self 01 00 il 16 ”) 
Ideal-Self )2 )3 12 mE 
Subject 1 12 ; ) 27° 
Group Member 
Descriptions of 
Self 12 8 8 3 14 
Subject 20°* 1 18° 5° wo 
° Ss wrrelations, based in part al escrij 
tions 
**4 
f 
ee » 


means? Multiple regressions were 


by the profile 


computed by successively adding to the two 


profile means the two variances, the covariance, 


and the elevation difference components, 1n that 


order, determining at each step the increment in 
criterion variance accounted for by the additio1 


of that component. In only 5 of the 30 cases di 


the variance components add significantly to the 


description means in predicting adjustment meas 


ures.> While the profile variances tended to be 
related to the various criteria to about the same 
These t la esults i eflect the ct it 
the elevati« s es were entered » the muitipk 
regressions before the variance « vents. If this 
proces C \ 1 the v ce ¢ el 
were c the I ple re ess l ) 1 first, 
followed | he ele ion Cc ( we ht en 


have c 
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extent as the profile means, the means and \ 
profile tend 
Therefore, tl 


ances based on the same 


substantially intercorrelated 
file variances gt nerally add little to criter 
prediction beyond that 

means. Table 2 presents the correlations bet 
the variance components of the AS scores 

t criteria 


accounted for by 


justmen 


various ¢ 





In four additional cases the elevatio 
component added significantly to criterior 
s and variances. The dj 

AS score tend 


have the lowest correlations with the adjustn 


diction by the mean 
covariance component of the 
criteria, as well as the lowest regression 
predicting the adjustment measures 
These results support Cronbach’s 
of the D scor nto r 
S permits simpler and more 1 
interpersonal percept 
ith D. Such a research 
should tend to yield conceptually clearer interp: 


1958 
tention that analysi 
component 
interpretations ol 
than is possible with 
t ndings obtained using these measur 
tations ol findings obtained using the measu 

It should be 


conclusions are 


pointed out, however, that 
based on relationships bet 
1d personal adjustn 


has de alt 


AS between the most 


to specifi other persons al 
criteria. Most previous v rk 
ASo, the { 


workers the 


‘his score has yielded subst: 


score 


subj ct has eV 


preferred c 
rrelati ne 
group effectiveness criteria in a number 


1d the ASo scort 


ntial ¢ 





ent studies (Fiedler, 1958), ar 
well yield more powerful prediction than its « 
ponents in relation to 


(Hutchins 


oup effectiveness ¢ 


1958: Peters, ul publ hed 
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THE GENERALITY OF ACCURACY OF INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


VICTOR B. CLINE anp JAMES M. RICHARDS, Jr 


University of Utah 


authors (Cline & category Likert scale; the Opinion Pre 


was presented indi- where the judge predicted how the interviews 
responded to 20 selected MMPI items; and the A 





N a previous paper | 
Richards, 1960) evi 


cating that accuracy of interpersonal perception is 


sve Check test wher +} judge ha rea ss wi 
to some degree a general trait over diverse per- tive Chex € t here the ju ge had to gu hi 
of a pair of adjectives each interviewee had ch 











sons (about whom judgments are made) and , . ‘ 
‘if ee , being descriptive of himself for each of 20 p 
( 1t measuring instruments, using a procedure " " - 
ilterer t leasuring instr aes, 1S & pros adjectives. On each of these four instruments items 
in which an interview of the person to be judged designed so that the subjects could not obtain 
is presented by means of a sound color movie. score on the is of always checking the most s 
These conclusions are considerably different from desirable alternative or through some other 
those reached by Gage and Cronbach 1955 response set. Precautions were taken t hoose 
, | 
Crow and Hammond (1957), and Stone and Lea viewees very heterogeneous as to age, socia 
vitt (1954), among others who conclude that there >ackground, sex, etc. In addition, a Total Judging s 
; 3 : s computed } onverting : om i 
is little or no generality in judging ability. Because ‘#5 Computed by converting scores on 
' , . ' . instruments to standard scores and a 
of this divergence ol conclusions, a most important . 
, - instruments. Due to difficulties in schedulit 
question is how well the generality we obtained : a 
; , motivating subjects, not all of these fo 
holds up in replication, or cross validati m, Stud- instruments were used in all of the replication s 
ies. This is especially true since the filmed inter- 
views used in the previous research were selected ' 
~Ghie : RESULTS 
on the basis of how well they discriminated good 
judg rom poor judges, or, in other words, how Subjects in the first replication study consis 
well they correlated with total judging scor of 295 students of both sexes recruited fr 
ry ote reports the results of four such repli mentary psychology classes at the Universit 
cation studies. Utah in the Fall of 1958. These subjects 
tested using the 10 films employed In our orig 
MrTHOD study (which gave evidence for the generalit 
I , used in all of these studies was for a judging ability). In an effort to reduce the tes 
group <« ges t Ww med interview, in which time, a shorter form of 6 films was selected 


n in the film by a skilled these 10 films, with selection again being! 











; lie ] , 
ir vit ibou nali value ete Che the basis of how l! the film discrin 
} =" } . 
r ns \ \ qu V S it! } f a —_ 
Pp ) ( vere quite « vith udges from good judges. I correla S 
ega page, so tural backgrour ind ay 
accuracy scores on the d rent 
i ude ot} en and wome 
1 , I thes su cts tor bo 
Che judges o viewed these films t out various : oA 
} 1 the 6-him torm are pres 
1dgi ruments deal with th erso each | 
: j l ant » tahiice 
n i nese tr ts were ¢ te nti c of Lil ] ju 
hatu ' j ] lo y S 
" é ve interview both with the pe } e film de en l ] Md 
ind th five | Ss CloseE ssociates, 1 batts Judg ya part e ¢ il S ¢ 
psycl sts. The judges saw a filme \ t contrib f th $ 
then the tor was stopp 1 the ging usual corre¢ G ) 
instruments hat film filled ia y ‘ i Subjects f second slic s 
, 
fil \ ), the projector stopp Ve , > pe : 
t 6 sisted of 51 l ) x 
inst t c it, etc. The ex : , 
pper VIS pSV c S | 
procedt i evelop it of the ldging wu l [ ' 
of Uta he Sp vf 1959 
me S l ta els ( \ & 
) test () 
Ricl s, I! . 
Fou ent judging r ents S ese cI t st | 
7: 
ep s scha Pos In this case, s : 
i 
tol nere the i er ) ne ot da i g yes 
int vec 1¢ hav 1a seven-l 1 rat b se ft S 
, 
t ice test: the | g tes ¢ ( ; ; , e. 
nter ‘ IS 4 
rig ‘ iterview et d ¢ \ x rn . rac = Sa 
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SCORES ON DIFFERENT JUDGING MEASURES FOR 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH STUDENTS TESTED IN FALL QUARTER, 1958 


N 


Behavior Postdicti 24 04 
Trait Rating 31 
Adjective Check 

r 


rABLE 2 


RRELATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON 


ENT JUDGING MEASURES FOR UNIVERSITY 
F UtaAn STUDENTS TESTED IN SPRING 
QUARTER, 1959, Ustinc REVISED Six 


Fitm | 
N = 51 


ORM 





Ir — Total 
I ( € KN 
1 Ppstdiction 16 29 37 37 
Rating 31 13 28 
Prediction 25 32 
ve Check 36 
r 05 = .27 ry O1 = 35 


rABLE 3 
SLATIONS BETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES 
7 MEASURES FOR IDAH 
STATE HOSPITAL PATIENTS TESTED 
VITH REVISED Srtx-Fitm Form 


NV = 32 


= 295 


INTERCORRELATIONS 
DIFFERENT JUDGING MEASURES FoR T 


MEMBERS 





I For 
rait Rating dJective Total Judg 
36 28 39 
41 50 
+4 
ry .O1 = .15 


B 


rABLE 4 


ETWEEN ACCURACY SCORES ON 
GrRovt 
TESTED WITH REVISED Six 


I 


ILM Form 
N 118 





pi r 1pec 
ey a Total 
ior ( k J ing 
Behavior Postdiction 8 36 36 52 
rrait Rating 27 03 26 
Opinion Prediction 07 47 
Adjective Check 35 
r 05 = 17 r O1 = .23 
rABLE 5 
RELIABILITIES OF JUDGING INSTRUMENTS 
V = 140 
Behavior Postdiction 37 
rrait Rating 60 
Opinion Prediction 59 
Adjective Check 61 
Potal Judging 54 
t it, motivated, and in contact th reality 
to comple the judging task. They were tested 
sing the revised six-film form used in the second 
replication study 
rhe correlations this group are pres lin 
lable 3 
Subjects tl fourth replication stu m- 
5 f 118 ibers o 7 Ups d 
I I I rog ] ces. By T g Ds \ 
r ps people, 8 15 1umb who had 
articipates spt ra g ingroup d Lics 
Phit x subjects re students from T groups 
at tl Brigt \ w Universit Provo, Utah 
17 a ul ] vr Ips it the 
t Ir g La tory at ¢ ir City, 
65 subj re Its from T UPS 
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Maine.? All of these subjects were tested using the 
revised six-film form used in the second and third 
replication studies. 

Correlations for these groups, combined into a 
single group, are presented in Table 4. 

The data pres¢ nted so far have dealt with gen- 
erality across judging instruments. Another im- 
portant question is to what extent is there general- 
ity within instruments across persons, or, in other 
words how reliable are the various judging instru- 
ments. To put it another way, is a judge who is 
accurate in judging one person also accurate in 
judging other persons on the same instruments? 
In order to answer this question, reliability coeffi- 
cients were computed using as subjects 149 judges 
from the second replication University of Utah 
student group, the Bethel National Training 
Laboratory, and Brigham Young University T 
groups. These subjects were tested with all four 
judging instruments using the revised six-film 
version of our judging test. These reliabilities are 
presented in Table 5. In Table 5 the reliabilities of 
Behavior Postdiction, Opinion Prediction, and 
Adjective Check are Kuder-Richardson Formula 
21 coefficients, and the Trait Rating reliability is a 
Spearman-Brown coefficient based on a first three 
films-second three films split. Because of the 
computational labor involved in computing a 
split-half reliability for Total Judging, this relia- 
bility was estimated from the formula presented 
by Mosier (1943) for determining the reliability of 
a composite, using unit weights for the parts and 
disregarding the cor.2lations between the parts. 


DISCUSSION 

One of the most important scientific criteria for 
evaluating research findings is whether it is 
possible to replicate the results. In practice, 
however, this criterion is somewhat difficult to 
apply to the results of the present studies, since 
not all of the individual correlations are statisti- 
cally significant. These difficulties are compounded 
by the fact that there is some question as to 
whether Type I error (rejecting the null hypothe- 
sis when it is true) or Type II error (accepting the 
null hypothesis when it is false) is more serious in 
the reported investigations of the generality ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, in all of the studies reported 
here there seems to be a consistent pattern of low 
positive correlations between different judging 
instruments, and somewhat larger positive corre- 
lations between judging instruments and Total 
Judging (where the contribution of the particular 
instrument has been eliminated or partialed out). 
The average interinstrument correlation for the 

* Great appreciation is expressed to Jack Gibb for his 


assistance and cooperation in collecting this data 


six-film form (used in the second, third, and { 


replication studies), computed through us 


Fisher’s z coefficient, is .25 and the correspond 


t 


average part-whole correlation is .41. Both of thes 


correlations are significant at beyond the 


level. It will also be noted that all 38 correlat 


reported here are positive. While this res 
obviously relevant to the question of wheth 
not there is generality among the various ju 


er 


JKIDE 


instruments, we know of no really satisfacton 


way to evaluate it statistically. As a rough apy 


OX 


mation, the binomial probability of obtaining 


+ 


one sign in a random distribution of signs with 3 


cases is also much less than .001. 


The reliabilities obtained for the judging instr 


ments are not extremely high. It should be n 


ote 


however, that Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 r 


bilities are a lower bound estimate of the relia} 


(Gulliksen, 1950), and that the Trait Rating and 


Total Judging reliabilities obtained in this rese 
are also lower than the maximum reliabilitie 
the instruments involved, since no attempt 


made to weight in such a way as to maxi 
lj 


reliability. We therefore consider these reliabilit 


to be consistent with the correlations betwee 
struments 
The relatively low reliability for Postdictior 


arc 


s for 


was 


n 


1 Cal 


be substantially attributed to the fact that it has 


only about one-third as many items (42 vs 
as the other instruments. The standard formul 
relating test length to reliability (Gulliksen, 1 


1% 


05 


indicates that if Postdiction were three times as 


long, and thus had approximately as many i 


as the other judging instruments, its reliabil 


would be .51, a value more comparable to 
reliabilities of the other judging instruments 
We regard these results as confirming the 
vious findings of generality of accuracy of 
personal perception. The consistency of re 
over the four replications is stronger evidence 


; 


is a statistical test of the significance of correla 


} 


coefficients within a given replication. The abso 


size of the correlations between jud; 
ments has decreased from that obtained 
original study (Cline & Richards, 1960), as « 
be expected in a cross-validation such as 
The correlations between judging instrument 
for the most part, less than the limits set by 
reliabilities, a finding that tends to confirt 
view that judging ability is factorially compl 

In the course of our research considerab! 
was devoted to the treatment of scores 
Trait Rating in an analytic way suggest 
Cronbach (1955), since our original s 
suggested the importance of this type ol a! 
in studies of the generality of accuracy 


tems 


tha 


Xx 


personal perception. Two separate progran 
been written for the IBM 650 computor, 
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fourt taining the total score and the four basic com- ability was .25 and the average corrected part- 
Ise ponents in difference score form, and one which whole correlation between individual judging 

9 forms the same computations but in addition instruments and a Tota Judging score was .41 
thes raks down two components into a correlation Since both of these correlations are significant at 


0 rm and a variance term. These programs were _ the .001 level, we conclude that these studies con 





red to our instrument, and were not written firm the previou lings of a low but consistent 
1 general case. Work with these programs degree of generality of judging ability. The relia 
ef or cated that due to some of the special charac bilities of the judging instruments, while not ex 
dging ristics of this analytic treatment of scores, and tremely high, also tend to indicate that there is 
ctor particular form of the Trait Rating test used some generality of judging ability 
prox these studies, not all of the components could 


ng mean ngfully interpre ted. Because of these REFERENCES 
h 3 tations, we made no further analysis of these 


} . : . - Cine, V. B., & RicHarps, J. M. Accuracy of inter 
nponents. These limitations do not, however, : 








aa +3 . val tr ya eee 

, personal perception—A genera rit abnorm 
nstru ar to prevent the total score on Trait Rating Pos 1960. 60. 1-7 

SVCHOL., Ww, i 

ot rom being meaningful, and this score was retained : ) dee Ga « 
10te eing ening, and u I < all CRONBACH, L. J Processes affecting scores on “under 
re the reported studies. Trait Rating has subs« standing of others” and “assumed similarity.” 
} tly been revised to eliminate these difficulties Psyc Bull., 1955, 62, 177-193 


yal nterpretation, and we are currently completing Crow, W. J., & Hasonp, K. R. The generality of 


rs 
Ee 


earch study of the characteristics and interrelations of accuracy and response sets in interpersonal percep 
s for various components on a new group of subjects tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 64, 384-390 
+ was Gace, N. L., & Cronsacn, L. J. Conceptual and 


SUMMARY methodological problems in interpersonal percep- 
' P ; tion. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 411-422 


ee Se ee ee a ; , 
RESULTS OF OUF Previous research indicated that Gutuksen, H. Theory of mental tests. New York 





nit re is some degree of generality in accuracy of Wilev, 1950 

rp rsonal perce ption or j 1dging ab lity Four MosIeE! z +. I. On the reliabilitv of a weighted compo 
n ¢ t studies of the original research wert site. Psychometrika, 1943, 8, 161-168. 
tt ried out th the measures of judging ability STONE, G C., & Leavitt, G. S. Generalily of accuracy in 
12 g somewhat revised after the first of these rceiving standard persons. University of Illinois, 
la for studies. In the three subsequent studies using the 1954. (Mims 
195 revised measures, th iverage interinstrument 

relat etween different measures of judging Received January 18, 1960 
bh 
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THE EFFECTS OF PRIOR INFORMATION ON SUSCEPTIBILITY 
TO AN EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


PAUL C. LEWAN AND EZRA STOTLAND 


Wenatchee Valley College 


ONSIDERABLE research has been done on the 
. order of presentation of persuasive communi- 
cations, A central problem of the research has been 
whether the earlier communication has any effect 
in reducing the effectiveness of the later communi- 
cation (Hovland, 1957). In these studies, the 
communications have typically consisted of a list 
of arguments to support a given point of view of 
ly is addressed 


to the corollary issue of whether a communication 


some object or issue. The present stu 


of neutral material about an object can influence 
the effectiveness of subsequent communications. 
In the present study, the second communication is 
primarily emotional in its appeal. In other words, 
the problem is, “Can the prior acquisition of neu- 
tral information concerning some object influence 
susceptibility to a subsequent appeal regarding 
that object?” 

Studies such as Hartman’s (1936) and Janis and 
Feshbach (1953) have shown at least partially con- 
tradictory results. Hartman found that emotional 
appeals are more effective, while Janis found that 
extremely emotional appeals are not effective. One 
possible explanation for the somewhat inconsistent 
results may lie in the lack of prior information that 
the subjects had about the object of the appeal. 
The students of the Janis and Feshbach study may 
have been better informed about dental hygiene 
than the voters in Hartman’s study were about 
public issues. The importance of prior information 
is also suggested by Cantril’s (1940) finding that 
better educated persons, who were probably better 
informed, were less influenced by emotionally 
tinged communications. However, it remains un- 
clear as to whether the lowered susceptibility to 
influence is a result of a greater fund of informa- 
tion or of greater critical ability. The present 
study is aimed at showing that regardless of the 
subject’s critical ability, his possession of more 
information does in fact reduce the affectiveness of 
an emotional appeal. The following hypothesis was 
tested: 

Persons who have received neutral information 
regarding a given object lower their evaluation of 
the object to a lesser extent after hearing an emo- 
tional appeal against it than persons who havs 


ot received such neutral information. 


MeEtTHOD 


, ] ‘ f+} Yr 
Subjects. Ninety-seven pupils in four twelfth grade 


social studies classes were used as subjects for this 


University of Washington 


experiment. Approximately 5 


male. The pupils in each of the four cl: 





in alphabetical order. No ability grouping 

apparent to the experimenter; teachers c¢ 

classes in each case as “about average.” 
Experimental conditions. The experir 


received an information sheet on the san 


matter area as the emotional appeal; the « 


received information on a nonrelevant sul 


possession of relevant prior information by 
mental subjects was the only condition in 


which distinguished the experimental group 


control groups 


Each class was divided into an experimer 


control group of approximately equal size 


classes used alphabetical seating arrangement 


were assigned alternately to the experimenta 
group by alphabetical order 


Procedure. The experiment can be divided 








once 
S$, Sul 


1 Or cont 


int 


major steps: the presentation of the fact sheets 


} 


ministration of the first attitude scale, presentation 


the emotional appeal, administration of 
attitude scale. The experiment was given fo 
the same day, once in each of the four tws 


social studies classes. 


First, the teacher in charge of each class intr 


the experiment by informing the students 


the sé 


ith or 


hat 
ha 


were to study a little-known area of Europe in a 
somewhat different from the usual classroom routine 


The pupils were told that there were to be 
administered after they had an opportunity 





some tse 


to look at 


some information sheets. The teacher, with the expe 


menter acting as an observer, handed out 
sheets” to the experimental and control gr 
experimental group received only informati 


dorra (described below The control grou 


only information of a similar nature about I 
fact sheets consisted of items of informatio 
to be of a “neutral nature” on a subject 
with which the students would not 
acquainted. From the time of the handing 


information until the end of the experime 


communication between pupils was not pern 
subjects were instructed to read the fa 
the teacher had observed that all subjects 
the sheets were recalle« 

Immediately after the reading of the 
teacher passed out scales exploring the 
groups in the relevant subject matter area 
and their construction will be discuss¢ 
later Half of each group received Scak \ 


half received Scale B on the initial at 


! The authors wish to express the 
the teachers of Evergreen High 


ington, for their,invaluable coope 


th 


ne 
oups. T! 
ym on A 
) ece 
uria I 
CSik 
tter 
a 
itte 
nisi 
F 
e. W 
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eve € entihe DY nur ‘i 
son res] g remaining anonymous 

‘ eu ul I g ck of the first 

S es, the experimenter was intro uced by the 

ras a guest speaker from the University of Wash 

| like to present a few remarks about 

L a experiment ediatel presente 1 the 

hich col Ste largeiy or name 

g p esenting an untavorable picture ot 

a al een edite ) present a mini of 
nm 

the eal the Cake etired once more to the 

server and the teach gave out the alternate 

» scales to both groups. Those students who had 


riven Scale A before the emotional appeal were 











en Scale B and vice versa 
son of the “change scores” (the difference 
n scores on the first and second attitude scales 
experimental mntrol groups was used to 
r Y hesis 
ide scale In « € to detect the « ected 
s in th the experimenta I 
) Like € t e€ scales were 
sing he sample sho 
\ ese (a ‘ f Andorra) was coming 
1 were asked if you would be a 
ntil this ‘ omes ette i 
( 
| ve 
\ ese is honest, hard 
D 
ore 
ne Ss s for the 22 ite 
is gm va ec to 
l ivo towards An 
g he lowe Va xt st unlavo 
~ r g gT iowest va 
esp sé iteg es n cales were in TY 
heir r wr ¢ I n to the « 
r the ects 
rné Oo ‘ 1S¢ is alternat 
CC ey Sly l ere »)a Ori ) 
ers ff m the experimenta 
Ls 1 iss after tl students had 
ion she Ande his 5 S 
\ g lass by seve teach 
I t i ¢ 1 ) _" T pA S 
} p g ood is 5 weeks previous 
2 . t t The students were 
i ¢ ‘ be e the pass 
hat this is to be tu I 
‘ " ; hat some test ‘ 
Ca I At A ea i y 
ecel the scales 
I eceive s in the 
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The mean core 


score on Scale B was 62.73 


tion of 91 


found to exist betw« 


Fact sheet rh 


from Collier’s Encv« 


to form marke 


ject. The neutral information consiste: 


ription of tl 


industry and minin 

flag, the political sy 

in foreign affairs, t 

origin. The paragra 

hscai system are cit 

The internal 
] 


Council of Nota 


six parishes, elect 


1 
without 


experimental groups was abstracte 





families. France usually represents And 
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The students were not informed as 


les in the later 


of the attitude sca 


on Scale A was 63.08, the mean 


\ product moment c 
correction for attenuation) was 
en scores on the two forms 


e information sheet on 


Andorra 
ited so that 


| | 
1.€., UNUKElY 


lopedia and carefully e 
of a “neutral nature,’ 
] 


ttitudes towards or against the sub 


of the following 


1e geography, the agriculture, the 
t 


C 
g, the language and the use of the 
stem and the French representation 
he fiscal system, and the country’s 
phs on the political system and the 
> as examples 


handled by a 


ed here 
affairs are General 
s, four from each of the country’s 


ted by the heads of the landowning 


rra in loreign 


affairs and has the right to maintain law and order in 


emergencl 


s within the country 


The country has a small and balanced budget and 


uses both French 


is no such thing as 


Postal service is free 


pay a small tribu 


Urgel (Spain) and 





tribute wl 


The control grou 
“neutral nature,” 


from another work 


sale of Andorran sta 
collectors. The Andorrese have 


and Spanish currencies since there 
Andorran coinage or 
within the country, being 


money. 


mps to stamp 
almost no taxes but 
te every two years to the Bishop of 
1 the President of France, a tradi 


iich has | 


een paid for almost 700 
p received information of a similar 
which was condensed 
The two fact 


on Etruria 
in the same source 


an be read in approximately the same length of 


time ibout 8 minutes 


i nal appeal. The second “co unication 
emotional appeal was present orall by the 
experimenter. It consisted largely of name-calling ger 


c cs i i> 
lactual information 
opinion of ti 

: ‘ , 

The emotional app 


Andorrese people as being ignorant, amoral, 


of membership in the United Nations or of 


designed 


to present 


I 


esenting an 


while pr 


f the relevant subject matter area (Andorra 


eal consisted of an attack on the 
unworthy 
American 


economic aid, undemocratic, weak, puny, potential 
dupes of the Communists in the United Nations, and 
dcangerous to work peact \ typi Li Se ion follows 
We annot, toda gamble ‘ promis vith 
uur principles. The so-called “‘citize of A 
ure wn throughout Europe as backwa ignorant 
rincipled, provincial, undemocratic peop They 
ire I rh IK eing pover tricken ne ¢ 10 
r caring of what happens ‘ eir pri 
cl \ nchanging, feudal, « nd rte ) 
strange The Arkansas hillbil uld be a sophi 
t ite il the ) ( ¢ to th crage 
\ ese. It is revea gti ne national ¢ nomy 
, yralit i upon st ing 
bla t, a heft ! e extent. In t 
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you were to ask a well-informed person what is th TABLE 2 
one thing for which Andorra is noted, the answer ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGES 
be “the absence of morality In ATTITUD! 











n the ) l pea ) ering 
( can rt ) to v1 ) el S \ b) Vf 
S t? The ar r must be no, we 
cannot and must not give to this degenerate country Experimental Condition 478.3 1 /478.3 | § 
ind its immoral people the power to 1 inipulate our Original Attitude Position 209 .4 2 1104.7 " 
and destroy our free Interactior 66.1 2 33.1 ” 
Within Ce 4793.1) 54 | 8&8 
7 
Rg ULT 
° 
The hypothesis of the study is based on the as- 
sumption that the information provided to the 
. . . ible 1 hev show that for h deer 
subjects prior to the initial appeal was neutral with . 1 ; et A Ce ee 
: aye weg nal fas oy 2 enliontea thy 
respect to the object ol the appt al, Andorra. This en Ses - . ibject ene Cx] 
. " ? ndition hang l lece af - the necative emoat 
assumption does not, however, require that every condition chang less alter the negatin 
bit of information given be neutral; rather the “PI t] —_* . — ' 
total effect of the information should not cause ‘?"“*“ ee ne ee Ere. 4 
y lx ; ’ ’ "T*.. L} ) nr ; 
anarysis O Va ince snown 1n Tal i¢ 


the recipients as a group to be more or less favor 


: ‘ , .. 200 —_— akeuel - » die “oo 
able to Andorra. The assumption can be tested by that this difference is significant at the .05 | 


comparing the experimental and control groups it rhe analysis of variance also shows no signif 
their attitudes toward Andorra as measured it teraction, Indicating that the experiments 
mediately after they received information about is th tl r subjects at all levels « 
Andorra and Etruria and before hearing the emo- ttitude. The hypothesis is therefore supp 


; ps : ‘he acouisition of neutral informat 
tional appeal. The mean attitude scale score was he acquisition of neutral informa 
60.54 (NV 47) for the experimental groups and 
59.22 (N 50) for the central groups, the differ- 


ence not being significant by a ¢ test. (The higher 


i 
I 
Andorra did serve as a deterrent to sus 


to an emotional appeal against Andorra 


mu YISCUSSION 
figure indicates more favorable attitudes.) Thus, DISCUSSION 
the assumption about the neutrality of the infor- One interpretation of these results 

mation is supported. that the prior information creates a ¢ 


The hypothesis was tested by first dividing the _ structure with regard to the object of the attit 


sample into three equal groups according to degree which then serves as a source of attitudir 


Lud 


of favorableness ol attitude toward And rra prior stancy, since anv change in the evaluati 
to the emotional appeal, to control for the differ- object tends to require support from the « 


ir g 
ential possibility of change from different positions structure re garding the obiect. To the extent t 
of favorableness of attitude, and to check on any such a cognitive structure contains 


interaction effects between the experimental consistent with the changed evaluati 


treatments and original degree of favorableness. obiect. the person should resist changing his ev 
The mean change scores were then computed for yation of the object of the attitude. This 

each of the three groups in each of the experi- tation is consistent with the approac h of Krect 
mental conditions. These data are presented in (Crutchfield (1948). 


' 


The results of this study concerned resist 

rABLE 1 to changes in a negative direction. The 
MEAN BEFORE-AFTER CHANGES IN ATTITUDES® question arises as to whether su 
TO ANDORRA would also act as a deterrent to changes u 


(N = 10 in each cell tive direction It the process U 





presently observed effect is simply, as Just 








reves “eagh ood Restate 0 gested, that information provides an anchor 
Conditior _— . ‘ ie 
ws basis of constancy of attitude, then the into1 
H Med Low ; ° } H 
should prevent positive changes as wt 
. a ° other processes may underlie the effect. | 
Experimental 12.7 9.5 8.8 : E . ig , bh Ay 
Control 17.5 18.1 12.5 ample, as a result of their familiarity \ 
the subjects may have identified w 
® Negative changes mean changes to more unfavorable atti- thus, become resistant to any negative 
tudes } 
; " about Andorra. If this interpretation Is va 
> Some Ns were d to equalize the Ns in the cells. The , ; > 4} ’ 
ae ton ected that the hetter is 
Ns to be dropped were those closest to the mean in each cell might be expected that Un “ 
equalization, thereby increasing the variance jects would then be more susc¢ ptible to S 
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SUMMARY 


The hypothesis of this study was that persons 
who have received neutral information with re- 
spect to an object lower their evaluation of the 
object to a lesser extent after hearing an emotional 
appeal against it than persons who have not re- 
ceived such neutral information. The hypothesis 
was tested in an experiment done in high school 
classes, using an object with which the subjects 
had little or no prior acquaintance. The results 
confirmed the hypothesis. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE EXPRESSION OF FANTASY AGGRESSION! 


DONALD WEATHERLEY? 


















University of ¢ rado 
CCORDING to the scapegoat theory of preju gression selectively onto Jews, it was predict 

A dice, the manner in which a person copes _ that as a function of aggression arousal: Hig! 
with his aggressive urges has an important bear subjects should e) s more fantasy ager 
ing on the degree to which he exhibits prejudicial toward Jewish-nam characters t L 
reactions toward mbers of minority groups. subjects; and High A-S subjects, as ¢ 
The prejudiced person is assumed to be appre Low A-S subjects, should direct gg 
hensive about directly aggressing toward the toward fantasy characters with Jewish 
real instigators of his hostility and as a conse- toward characters with non-Jewish names 
quence tends to express aggression | rect second prediction, it can be seen, refers t 
forms and/or against substitute object i.c., he action between the variables of A-S lev 
displaces aggression. This tendency to d uct acter nan 
aggression is considered an important factor 
producing and maintaining ethnic prejudice (e.g., MrTHOD 
Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939). Subic nd Procedu 

If there is in fact a ctional relationship b , 

. : = e data were obtaine n 100 € 
tween a tendency to di place aggression and de : ae 2 
: cohege §$ ents, selected 0 he asis of ex 
gree of prejudice we should expect to find that ir hi pars Sep cage A : 

; 2 I ALTC ely COre i LA 
tolerant persons have a greater tendency than  Semitism (A-S) Scale Twentv-five High A-S s 
tolerant persons to displace aggression. Studies and 25 Low A-S subjects were subjected to 
bearing directly on this proposition (Berkowitz, arousing situ: tion, and a specially desi rné 
1959; Lindzey, 1950) have produced inconclusive was then administered. Control subjects, indivi 
results. The pe rtinence of these studies to the matched with the angered subjects on the iSIS ol 
scapegoat theory involves the assumption that ‘cle scores, took the { test witl 


: f sion arousal] 
prejudice is but one aspect of a more general The d " ti 

; : } . ¢ 1e data were collected in small group sessions 
tendency to displace aggression on the part of es 


intolerant individuals. As Lindzey (1950) first rey — rang A eg necgeer sonnet 
: plished by making highly insulting ar epré 
suggested, however, the prejudiced person may comments to the subjects in the course 
be one who has acquired a specific tendency to  jng a brief paper and-pencil task to them. The 
displace aggression selectively toward members of — was done by the author. Immediately after this pr 
certain minority groups. Thus, for example, the dure a different experimenter administered the fi 
highly anti-Semitic individual may have a strong test. The situation was arranged so that the su 
tendency to displace aggression onto Jews, but would not perceive a relationship between the agg 


1 sior ‘ sing situ ic > > onhs uent fantas 
may not necessarily show other evidence of a Sellow en oe ming ra 
e ; ollowing the fantasy test and before the subjects 
strong tendency to displace aggression. The pres- pe Apmis ae 
3 : ; told of the deception employed, they were ask« 
ent study was designed to test this hypothesis. 


rie oes : “tae complete an open-ended questionnaire that gave 
Subjects differing in degree of anti-Semitism 


an opportunity to express hostility towar 









were compared with respect to their readiness to The same procedure was followed for the 
express experimentally aroused aggression in sub- subjects, with the exception that the paper-and-{ 
sequent fantasy productions. By a special manipu- task was administered in a friendly, nonprov 
lation of the instructions for the fantasy measure, manner. 
it was possible to obtain measures of aggression \ more complete description of this procedure 
expressed toward fantasy characters with Jewish been reported elsewhere (Weatherley, 1956 
or non-Jewish names.>As a test of the hypothesis ose — 
that High A-S subjects have a greater specific Fantasy Test 
tendency than Low A-S subjects to displace ag- Eight original pencil sketches, ea ting 
male figures involved in an ambiguous situati 

' This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation done successively projected on a screen for 20 s 
at Stanford University. The work was done while the constant order in al] sessions.* The subiects f 
author was on active duty in the Army Medical Service 4 minutes to write a story about eacl 
Corps, enrolled in the Army Senior Psychology Train 
ing Program * Photographs of these pictures have 

2 The author gratefully acknowledges the aid given with the American Documentation Institute 


by J K. Adams, Robert Sears, and ( L. Winder Document No. 6741 from ADI Auxi 
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t ~ gr TAT ins tion (M TABLE 1 
S ( & | 1953) 1 s A-C Mean Dn ENCES IN NUMBER OF A¢ I VE 
re give he I ACI ARD ( ARACTERS WITH JEWISH AND 
era time « icture S Non-JEWISH NAMES 
cte il Ss ening ad 
1 € 1 ( I ] P i : r 
, . High A-S| Low A een 
‘ € rl ito tl ( S re T C . C ' 
er s rese VICE < 1¢ \ \ 
4c 
. ( racte iven Je sound ish (¢ ers 28 2.04 ;.g5°"" 
\ 5:5 Go t al Her Rose [he other two Je } icters 56 os ly 
r ere ¢ Ke Tavik ur ji Br S t betwee s 1.81" 2.26** 
é ere ] ] C | c 
7 ‘ T 
Ss was t € irl s ts re té € ‘ . 
ee 
| \\ 1956). ] : P t 
¢ t 1 is el i ; 
exe e st ra 16-ve 
: ch of thes descriptior f the 50 Arousal group subjects admitt that 
T . 
¢ ul 1on- Jews they had felt angered by the comments of th 
exper enter. In additior all of these s jects 
; stated that they did not perceiy tionship 
i lasy Lala . 
between the aggression arousing situation and th 
b COUl eo the | subsequent fantasy test. Thus both in the report 
eI Eres ‘ t¢ towar each ol the ! r of tl r subjective feelings and yective 
ects Cen CoG tO mc measure of hostility express the Arou group 
t r 
stories. From this count, t tota ré ere : 
subjects gave convincing evidence that sion 
ear I ese ( es re OI € ' 
P " ‘ I had bee etlective 
c lve ( airect¢ I 
| i Cle ( ( 1 el / ] 2 
{ ‘ } f | re i {rousal ip Far 1¢ 
{ T¢ 0) { { t ™ cS i ws 
gg g the ‘ enc | subiect from the es 
e S ( ed by s matched partne l . 
‘ : gh. The et etiect l aggression aré I 
r S S \rousal and Control ps , 
on 4 : tasv aggression is reflected in the A-( l litier- 
At r 1 ne 1 subjecte ( 1 . : 
ences reported Table 1. It can be se that tor 
s ir 1en¢ prior to taki the tar . , 
‘ - x} S ih te rores 1 | nrod ] 
st, these A-( ifference scores reflected the net H \ ubject ‘55'* 1 arousal pI n lies 
; 
essior wisal on fantasy aggression. « slight increase in fantasy aggression toward 
r Jewish-named characters and a slight decrease in 
R 7 acc Sio!y vard haractere wit ] wish 
ESULTS aggression towar character jewish 
aD ns { ! names. Neither of these A-C means differed sig 
- wenes ger n Arousa oe a 
: nificantly from zeré hey did, however, difter 
juestionnaire administered immediately _ significantly (p < .05) from one another when a 
4 ter the fantasy vest and before the subjects were one-tailed test was used. 
+} the ovided one basis for com Low A-S subjects aggression arousal re 
>= 1e angered subjects with sulted in a very significant decrease in fantasy 
c As evaluated by three aggression directed toward Jewish-named charac 
- ts, 65% of the Arousal group subjects were  ters*(¢ = 3.85; # < .001) but only a slight, non- 
voans 8 t ave expressed hostility toward the significant decrease in aggression directed toward 
mmenter who had insulted them, while none non-Jewish characters. These two A-C means also 
subjects in the Control group did so. (There differed significantly (p < .05) from one another 
t a significant difference within the Arousal As the findings reported above suggest, aggres 
between High and Low A-S subjects on this __ sion arousal did have a differential effect upon the 
ire.) In addition to this questionnaire, at tl fantasy aggression of High and Low A-S subjects 
, } " } = ? . , :. . . cae 
. the Arousal group sessions the subjects It resulted in a significant difference (p < .01) be 
a“ ASKEC { scribe in writing how they had tween High and Low A-S subjects in the amount 
$ Lom f — os a ye P . - 
’ — nn Cee the session. All but 6 of aggression directed toward fantasy characters 
Phot , c with Jewish names. An analysis of variance of the 
pil erTvice I ress: a oe : - 
5, D. ¢ emitt i $1.25 for A-C difference scores also revealed a significant 
- i i Am , 
$1.25 { rats ae et tia interaction (F = 8.35: p< 01) between the vari 
‘ Chief, P i ibrarv ables of anti-Semitism and “Jewishness”’ of the 
TESS cl iracters s¢ lected as targets of lantas ageres 
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sion. These obtained differences between High 
and Low A-S subje cts were in accord with the 
predictions made.‘ 
DISCUSSION 
Despite evidence that the aggression arousing 


— 
n 
means was 


situation was successful in making the 
angry, it did not result in a significant incre: 
fantasy none of the A-C 
significantly positive. Displacement of 
in fantasy form was thus not formally 
strated to have occurred. In general the reverse 
especially in the case of the Low A-S 
subjects. Lindzey (1950), however, was able to 
demonstrate an increase in the fantasy aggression 
of both tolerant intolerant individuals fol- 
lowing a frustating discrepancy 


aggression 
aggression 


demon- 


was true, 


and 


situation. This 


between Lindzey’s results and the present findings 
suggests that situational factors may play an 
important role in determining the net effect of 


aggression arousal upon subsequent, indirect ex 
pressions of aggression. 

In contrast to the frustration procedure used by 
ed a technique that 
identified 
sanctions 
anger in 


Lindzey, the present study us 
evoked anger directed toward an easily 
instigator, involved strong 
against counteraggression, and 
subjects to an extent that made it relatively easy 
their own hostile feelings. 
led to in- 


implicitly 
evoked 


for them to recognize 
Factors 
hibiting influences upon subsequent fantasy ag- 
average level of fan- 
any 


such as these may well have 


gression, thus reducing the 
tasy aggression in the angered subjects. In 
event, the results dramatically demonstrated that 
aggression arousal did produce differences in reac- 
tion to the subsequent fantasy test. 

In terms of the hypothesis under study, an im- 
portant finding was that aggression arousal re- 
sulted in the High A-S subjects directing signifi- 
aggression toward Jewish characters 
1 characters. This 
persons 


cantly more 
than they did toward non-Jewisl 
finding suggests that highly anti-Semitic 
do tend to select Jews over non-Jews as targets for 
Furthermore, as predicted, 
A-S subie cts dif- 


aroused aggression 


was shown that High and Low 


* The 
subjects in terms of A-( 
significant differences between them are a function of 


procedure of comparing High and Low A-S 
> differences insures that any 


neverthe iess, to 
fantasy 


aggression arousal. It is of interest, 
examine the data for possible differé 
aggression between High and Low A-S sul 


analysis of variance of the fan 


‘nces in 
yjects under 
control conditions. An 
tasy data obtained from the 
that the High and Low A-S 
subjected to the arousal situation did not 
differ significantly in the amount of fantasy 
they directed toward the four h 


group indicated 


subjects who were not 


Control 


aggression 
aggression 


fantasy characters 
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fered reliably in this respect. Also as predic 
High A-S — ts directed significantly mor 
gression tow: » Jewish-named characters tha 
did the Low ‘A. S subjects as a function of ageres 





sion arousal.sThese results then support the h 
that persons high in anti-Semitism hav. 


tendency than persons low in ant 


pothesis 
greater specific 
Semitism 
Jews. . 
Another aspect of the data serves to underscor 
the specific nature of the differences found betw 
prejudice groups. High and Low A-S subjects d 
not differ significantly as a function of : 
mount of 
non-Jewish characters. The ir 
a situation 


as targets for aggression I 


to displace aggression selectively 


iver 


arousal in the aggression express 
toward the n 
tion is that 
objects are available 
High A-S subject is not any more likely than t! 
Low A-S subject to direct 
toward non-Jewish substitute objects. This 
argues against an explanation of prejudic 
representing merely one facet of a more 
tendency to displace aggression diffusely. 

So far, Low A-S subjects have been discuss 
only in connection with the differences four 
tween prejudice groups. However, the reactior 
the Low A-S subjects to the arous 
situation deserves attention in its own right. L 
A-S subjects in the Arousal group directed sig 


plica 


least in where jewis 


ar yused aggress 


aggression 





cantly less aggression toward the Jewish-na 
characters than did their matched partners in t 
Control group. Thus they showed a definite 


hibition of postarousal fantasy aggression wit! 


spect to Jewish-named characters. Even 
noteworthy is the fact that as a functi 
aggression arousal Low A-S subjects directed sig 


nificantly less aggression toward Jewish-nam 
characters than they did toward the non-Jews 
characters. This differential response to the fant 
characters is the reciprocal of that found 
case of High A-S subjects. In effect, the tol 
subjects gave evidence of a specific tendency t 
avoid expressing 
This finding challenges the traditional in 


tolerant I 


aroused aggression towar 





10 1S 


individual as one wl 
to minority g 


the very 
free neutral in his reactions 
A-S subjects clearly 


1 that 


angered 


members. The Low 
strated a 


consonant with their expressed attitudes 


response bias when 


treme tolerance. The finding agrees with 
sition that extreme attitudes in any direct 
— to entail an appreciable emotional 
ment. True emotional neutrality, in the cas 


preju dice as with any other dimension oi a 
found 


positive and nega 


may be most often in persons WI 


tween the ive extremes 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE EPPS EGO DISJUNCTION SCORE 


EDWARD F. GOCKA! ann VITALI ROZYNKO? 


; fe 


Veterans Administration H 


| 
positively, in general, to degree of psychopathol 
ogy (Trehub, 1959). The groups tested could be 
ranked on their mean EDSs, from low to high, 
in the following order: college students, adoles- 
cents, neurotics, character disorders, and schizo- 
phrenics. A statistical analysis yielded three sig- 
nificantly different subgroups. Ti.e first subgroup, 
with the lowest mean score, consisted of the col- 
lege students alone. The second consisted of ado- 
lescents, neurotics, and character disorders, 
whereas the third subgroup, with the highest mean 
score, consisted of s¢ hizophrenics alone. The score 
did not discriminate at a significant level within 
the second subgroup. Several comments need to 
be made concerning this score. 

rhe need pairs selected by Trehub (1959) were 
Aggression-Deference, Succorance-Nurturance, Au 
tonomy-Abasement, and Order-Change. An ego 
disjunction indicator for a particular need pair 
was obtained by summing the standard score 
units for each need. The value of 100 was then 
subtracted from this sum, and positive residuals 


were considered as indicating the presence of dis 


junction. The degree of disjunction for each need 
pair was considered to be reflected in the magni 
tude of the positive residual. Thus, the total EDS 
for each subject consisted of the sum of his posi- 
tive residuals on the disjunction indicators. 

If we are to make comparisons between dis- 
parate classifications of people in terms of some 
personality score based on standard units, then we 
must be certain that contingency factors involving 
variables such as sex, age, education level, occu- 
pational status, and others of a demographic na 


ture are controlled or accounted for in the analysis. 


Failure to control such contingency variables could 
lead one to impute some exot discriminating 
power to a measure when, in reality, it was con- 
tingent on an ordinary demographic characteristic. 

rrehub (1959) used the standard score distribu- 
tion of the college normative sample published by 
Edwards (1954) in order to compute his EDSs. 
That these norms differ from the norms for an 


Che authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of 


sgund Holloway in data analysis and John B 


Hilde 
Marks, chief research psychologist at American Lake, 
for his constructive review of the manuscript 

? Now at Stockton State Hospital, Stockton, Cali 
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pital, American Lake, Washington 


adult sample is evident from resi 


now consider only the demographic dif 


within a particular group like the general ad 


N ego disjunction score (EDS) derived from 1 ple i len sults obtained 
four pairs of needs in the Edwards Personal Koponen (i957) and published by Edwards (195 


Preference Schedule (EPPS) was reported to relate 


in the revised edition of the EPPS manual. If 


ferer 


population, we also expect to find tl 


demographic differences reflected in the 
scores. Some data reported by Kop nen 


for 3,882 male household heads illustrate this p 
When Koponen divided his subjects into four 
groups, significant differences (.001 level) bets 


means were found for 13 of the 15 EPPS n 


Similarly, when this sample was div 





of grade school, high school, or colle; 





levels, 11 of the 15 EPPS needs gave signifi 


differences at the .001 level, When the samp! 


divided into four income groups, 10 of the 1 


needs gave significant differences at the .0 
When divided by region of the country 


cTrp 
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central, south, west), 10 of the 15 needs gav 


same general level of differences. Similar 
occurred with other demographic variables 
a female sample numbering 4,922 subjects. 


In this critique, we will focus only on 


lationship of age to EDS in order to demon 


our point. Before turning to the analysis 
} 


effects, from which we may roughly pred 


ar 


Le 


EDS increments for groups of different ages 


will consider some specific facts relating Koy 


Or 


general adult population to the college norm 


sample. If we consider differences in age, 
that 67.8% of Koponen’s male group is of 


or above; in contrast the college normativ 


V 


has only 0.9% of its male subjects with an ag 


40 or above. For the females, the percentages 
67.3 and 2.4, respectively. When consider 


+ 


Koponen’s overall data, especially for those! 


making up an EDS, we find that six of tl 


" ley 
mean need values for the general adult mal 


lation are higher than the mean need values! 


college normative sample; the average raw 


increase over the college normative group 


2.44 per ego disjunction pair. Likewise, the 
raw score increase over the colle ge normativ 
per ego disjunction 


male population equ 





general adult femal! l 
standard deviation 

pear to have neither the consistency nor t 
shown by their pulation means. TI 


adult male population standar 
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r than those for the college subjects by an rABLE 1 

raze of only .32 per ego disjunction pair. The EXPECTED AveRAGE Eco Dtsjuncrion INCREASES 

] : } 8) R i ‘OLLEG JOR S oLE FOR Groups 

ral adult female standard deviations, on the VER THE ( LEGE NORMATIVE SAMPLE FOR GROUPS 
' : 1 ¢] : i! Divipep BY AGE, SEx, AND EDUCATION 

ther hand, are smaller than the college normative ’ : ness : ~ = 

ae : =e ; From Mean EPPS Values Given by Koponen, 1957) 

ample by an average of .04 per ego disjunction 


ir, At best, for the present samples, we can say 


the differences between standard deviations Group “nr aaa 7 
so small that neither group would be favored Under 30-39 40-84 i ond 
tly toward a larger mean EDS from the nature - 
these differences. Combined Total 
From the foregoing considerations we may con- Male 13 14 26 35 
ude that both the n ale and female adult popula- Female 15 22 23 28 


: College Educated 

ns would receive a higher average EDS than Male 9 10 17 25 

iid the college normative sample simply be- Female 6 14 17 26 
Pa *h School Educate 

ause of the average increase in the values of the High School Educated 


. ° ; . , Male 5 29 35 
uns for all ego disjunction pairs for the adult — it Is -- - 
] os 








™ ) 7 : 
pulation. Indeed, if we take the raw means for - ws ” - " “ 
wh group and compute EDSs based on the 
urameters of the college normative sample, we TABLE 2 
tain a measure of the expected increase in the COMPARISON OF EDSs ror Two AGE Groups 
rage EDS for the particular group compared 
1 the normative sample. That is, if we use the Males Females 
score means of any sample as our best estimate ge <40 40 0 - 
raw score in that sample, then our EDS com- 
1 from these means will give us some estimate sample Siz 13 43 F 64 
uch the actual average EDS will differ Mean Age 34 5 34 54 
the actual average EDS computed for the Mean EDS 25.54 41.0 27.59 3 
native sample. Of course, if we use the means ,,.,,,, Bis . 
normative sample to compute its EDS we ot 
score of exactly zero. An act ial average Predicted Difference 17.00 
S$ for this group, based on the raw scores them- A** rence 15.46 ».03 
s, will always be greater than zero, however, 
the nonlinear method of scoring. Hence, 
crease occurs for college educated “household 


stimated increase for the normative group 
hilo +} ' heads” under 30 years of age, the group which is 
e zero, while the increase for any other sample ght a Son , 
the closest to the college normative sample. 


In order to verify the results of Table 1, a 


influenced by the difference of its means 

nean of normative sample. In applying * ; 

s technique to the general adult population, we sample of voting age adults from a single precinct 
MiGu t til mil al ail ) AbGaLiVil, ¥ a 

se was 26 for the the city of Seattle was divided by sex and age, 


nd that the expected increa ‘ 
$ les and 25 for the adult females! and the actual EDSs wer computed for each 
. it iv) a‘ ‘ ‘ < > . . 
Since Koponen’s data were broken into four are individual in the manner outlined by Trehub 
} l Gata were DOroken 1! »>1TOU it 


(1959). Since the number of subjects was not 


ps, as well as by sex and education, the ex- ~ 
‘tained large, the groups were divided into those over 40 


Increases in average EDSs were o > . 
Pe 6 and those under 40. Differences between means 


1ese Categories. btain an average . : . 
vere tested for significance for both the males and 


cted increase, the means given by Koponen 


fe first standardized on the colleze normative ‘»¢ females. A predicted difference between the age 
a | theme ehamdiond erases wase come groupings was also computed from the data of 
is, a l I La ia S res W OlTl- 


rable 1. For example, to get the predicted differ- 


1 into an EDS. Table 1 gives these expected : 
ence between the two age groups for the males, 


uses. For example, we would xpect a differ . - 5 : nes 
the expected increases for the Combined Total- 


14 ti i g DS ymputed 1 the 
. ws a a = ve of ake 7 > Male oe obtained - follows: r3(26 + 35 
: 13 — 14 17. Table 2 gives the pertinent in- 
I uges 30 to 39. provided that ‘ - ; 
¢ -_ a : . 1 eT lormation on this sample as well asa comparison 
, “Sif in soweecogis -_ _— with the expected results anticipated from Table 
al - - MCTETS OF | eS llege 1. The fact that the EDS is related to age seems to 
- ive group Table 1 shows the consistencv of be qu te adequately demonstrated. 
ship to age of these expected increases. The demonstration that the age factor is im- 
us te that the smallest expected in portant in EDSs still leaves some questions un 
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answered. Trehub’s (1959) report indicat that 


the differences between the s« 
neurotic and charact 1 

accounted for by age effects because these grou] 
are 


essentially in the 


de m<¢ 





raphic etiects, howevs Fr. « have entered 


into the results is a tion raised by Fordyce 


1960), 


pecula 
and Crow who tail 


of J 


Irom 


d to replic ite a portion 





rehub’s results 
the state ol 
rrehub’s original study, th 


On a group Ol % it 
Washington. In con 


EDS faile 


ubjects 


to dis 
criminate among neurotics, character disorders 
acute schizophrenics, and chronic schizophrenics 


In conclusion, we can state 


using the 


1¢@ EDS must control such contigency 
variables as sex, education, and age. Other factors 
covered in Koponen’s (1957) demographic study 


such as region of the cor 


} 


ri 
intry, rural-urban location, 
and 1 


should also be considered. Care n 
the nonlit 
ior example, the higher 
to 


incom 
also be exercised because oi 
effects 

EDS for the adolescents 


of some of these 


relative the college 


AND 


NOT! 


I 


| » considerations 


value of EDS become an unconfound 


+ 


oi intrapsychic conflict. 
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EFFECTS OF AGGRESS 


SSEN 
Uni 


PAUL MI 


ersuy ( 


ESPITE wide spread concern about the possible 


D 


harmful consequences of exposure to the 





ence and aggression prominently portrayed 
movies, television, and comic books, there 
beer relatively little svstematic research 


Two diametrically opposed hy- 


theses about the effects have | 


the 





probl m 
een proposed: one 


1 
1¢ 





possible beneficial results, t 


er stressing the possible deleterious effects. Ac 

ting to the often-invoked catharsis hypothesis, 
lvement in fantasy aggression may serve as a 
splacement,”” providing a harmless “release”’ for 


d thus reducing the 
overt acts of Dollar 
r, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939). On the other 


reports, based on the 


y 
l ix 


iren’s hostile impulses, a1 


+ 
to 


gation aggression 

b, Mille 

a number of popular 

nces of criminologists and psychiatrists who 

worked with criminals and delinquents (e.g., 
1953), maintain that the portrayal of 


in the mass media stimulates hostile 


pulses and increases antisocial behavior. 
the 
aggression was 


“ col f-imiti 


ntal confirmation of catharsis hy- 
a plied to 
‘eshbach who found that 
italics ours), writing 


the arousal of aggression, 


lantasy 


aggressive 


ng 
is 


stories followi 


1 reduction in the amount of subsequent 
personal aggression manifested (Feshbach, 
5). The results of other studies of children’s 

s in play situations, however, are clearly 

sistent with this finding (Feshbach, 1956 
gel, 1956). For example, in a later study, Fesh- 

1956) found that second and third grade 
ren who played th aggressive toys dis- 


1 significantly more inappropriate aggression 


ssion not directly determined by the type of 





ct, e.g., striking or insulting another 
than those who played with neutral play- 
gs. Similarly, Siegel (1956) found that pr 
subjects tended to be more aggressive in 
iteractions with peers after viewing an 
gressive animated cartoon than they were after 
ving a neutral one, although the difference was 
atistically significant. 

he basis of these findings, it may be hy 
S at under permissive conditions, in 
( aggressive fantasy may result in in 
sed aggressive play. Such an increase may be 
t nce of identification with aggressive 
; I s gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
Blew, a first grade teacher in Berkeley ele- 

school system, in conducting this study 
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AND ELDRED 





IVE CARTOONS ON CHILDREN’S AGGRESSIVE PLAY 


RUTHERFORD 


fornia, Berkeley 


characters, or, under these conditions, 


sy-produced reduction 


fantasy 
lanta 


against 
the 


of inhibition 
expression of aggression, or both 


} 
iit 


ific prediction, 


present research was designed to test the 
derived from this hypothesis, 


an animated cartoon 


ST) 
pec 


that exposure to violence in 
nsify the aggression that children manifest 


may inte ger 


in their play activities. The possible effects of two 


other variables were also investigated: experi 
mentally-induced frustration, since both Fesh- 
bach and Siegel suggest that this may strongly 


influence reactions to aggressive fantasy; and sex 
ol subject, sINnce boys and girls may react differ- 
ently to this kind of stimulus. 


PROCEDURE 


\ 3 X 2 X 2 factorial design was employed in this 
The subjects, 36 lower middle class first 


investigation 
grade pupils between the ages of 6 and 7, were randomly 
h 


assigned to one of six groups, each group consisting of 
} } 


three DOVS and three giris. 


Three groups, the frustra- 


tion groups, were assigned a task which, according to 


their teacher, was both tedious and frustrating to the 
It was similar 
yy Yarrow (1948) and consisted of copying num- 


children to the frustration experience 


used | 


bers repeatedly while the teacher criticized their work 
frequently Immediately following the frustration 


we geressive cartoon, 





j m, one group vie 


another viewed a nonaggressive cartoon, and the third, 


Sir each of the other three groups 





no cartoon arly 








M igned to one of the three treatment conditions 
1eW g an aggressive Cartoon, a nonaggressive cartoon, 
or no cartoon—but none of these groups were experi 
mentally frustrated beforehand 

The cartoon The aggressive cartoon showed a 


aggressive activity in which an 





jus Sequence ol 


animated weed attempted to choke a flower, and a 
panda bear struggled to destroy the weed. The theme 
of the nonaggressive cartoon was the fun of playing 


frog and duck being the central charac- 


2 


irtoon was exactly 8-minutes 


Each c 
Immediately after seeing the cartoons, the children 
were taken individually to a room where the test of 
the six 
two groups 


one ol 


The 


vho did not see a cartoon were taken directly 


aggressive drive was administered by 
young who acted as testers 


women 


of children 











from their classroom to the testing room 
The test of aggression. The strength of aggressive 
drive must, of course, be inferred from behavior 
’s indices were based on overt aggression in an 
interpersonal situation with peers (Siegel, 1956). The 
measure used in the present study was the verbal 


expression of desire to destroy an inanimate object, a 
The 


balloon-bre aking proc € dures, ¢ onsistec 


test used, adapted from Stone’s (1956 
] 


illoon 


»f eight quest ions, 

















aske¢ t an initiate on di red f ear other t 
he dt erne € ( r y) 
hild’ himself to or s 
he a ns It is interesting to note that, « 
the te ink it w é 
Bt be predicted on the basis of 
to see me ‘pop’ this balloon?”; “If I g one to ; 
s , : Leer hvpothesis. tl frst 
would you take it yme and ‘pop’ it, or would you : 
just play with it Subjects were not actually given an iru ee - Tag seh, 
opportunity to break the balloon, however. The chi treat nts ¢ yt aitier sig { 
aggression score was sin ply the number of times he tk ggressive expression as eas 
chose the “popping’’ response. Although the possible data from the adjective check lists, 
range of scores was 0-5, the actual range was 0-2 testers, indicated, however, that { 
[he testers, who did not know anything about the ar | tension were more likely It CC 
. ls te te +} tidean | 1 err : 1 
experimental tre ents the children had experience: to seeing an aggressive cartoon t 
. i aie re also asked heck anv of t! : 
prior to the te t were a » ISK¢ ar ¢ ‘ any) t treatments. Eight of the 12 sul 
following adjectives that they felt described the su 
—" . . . Sav tne gy ssive ¢ 
ject s behavior during the testing period: angr excit¢ , > 
¢ " ’ sc vn it I tn é U i 
tense, relaxed, cooperative. At the conclusion of the : , un 
4 “or RQ (33 y} had seen the 
experiment, all children who had been frustrate r ‘ , 
given balloons to take home and permutte to set { 1 and + who 1d not sec 
. } } + ] +} 2 ‘ 
another, nonaggressive cartoon as rewards for the rated v (x 3.94 
cooperation. | e findings may b t ) 
that ( to frustration d 
R LTS ress but rather heigl 
, . s ¢ that the frustratio 
The results of analysis of variance t sic did ae or 
mee er: id hold 
gression test data, summarized in Table 1, indicate 
hand. it Iso 1 le t ' 
~~ ale L is A p2UISS ) » 
that the only significant effect was the main efiect : , 
. r ) malt 4 ieTi he 
for the cartoon variable. Table 2, which gives the , : 
— P P 
: , cedur I taSK assif£ to ft 
mean aggression scores of the six groups. shows ; = 
3 troup was actually frustrating. I 
that subjects who saw the aggressive carto vert : 
] + + l+ ¢ 
, ee C sidera IC IS ¢ cult ) 
more willing to express aggressive impulses in this ' : 
/ zations al t the possible effects x 
setting than those who saw the nonaggressive car : , 
se induced frustratior r subsequent 
toon or no cartoon at all. This finding supports 
the hypothesis that viewing violence in a cartoon DISCUSSION 
may actually stimulate or intensify the child’s , 
: The experimental results provide 


aggression in a subsequent permissive situation. ‘ 
Nor ng 
| 1g 


stated that film-mediated fantas\ 


pa. : 1 the basic hypothesis of tl 
There was no evidence in these data that the sexes A, 


intensify aggressive expression in p 
TABLE 1 


Since the present findings may b 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR AGGRESSION-TEST DATA Je only to the restricted situat 





aggressive play, it is difficult to 
So yw| SS |\M . tea a : ‘J 
sig ; 4 ' implications, if any, for the validity of 
hypothesis. This hypothesis is g 
“er ) 515.51115.31)- : . : 
Cartoon 2 (11.05 5.51 1s 31 -01 preted, as it was in the Feshbach a1 
Frustration | 44, .44, 1.22, NS : ; 
Sex 1 1.001.00 2.78 NS studies, to reter to inte r pe rsonal aggress 
Frustration X Sex 1/0 0 sequent to other aggressive activities, s 
Frustration X Cartoon 2 08) .04 fantasy aggression. There is no evid 
Dias . ) 5? 6 m . 1 
sex X Cartoon — ls =k ie data to suggest that, in an unselected g 
Frustration X Sex xX 2 -11, .06 a ‘ : 
Costoen subjects, those who increase the n 
Within cells 24 | 8.69 .36 aggression used here become more hostil 
other children, although pretests show tl 
measure differentiated at th 4 
TABLE 2 children rated high and low in aggress 
Group MEANS FOR AGGRESSION-TEsT DATA nursery school teachers. Nevertheless, it s 
noted that our findings are entirely 
Cartoon Treatment Frustrated Nonfrustrated with the results of Feshbach’s s eX] 
in which children’s “inappropr 
roreceive (“s 7 ) ° ‘ 
Aggressive Cartoon 1.67 2.00 increased during play with aggressiv 
Nonaggressive Cartoon 67 &3 ° :" eT 
No Cartoon 5() 67 is generally assumed, a child’s aggress . 





a function of the strength of his a 











nsiderations may also 








s internal h S$ against aggressio 
creases In aggress 1ust be due to either 
r t ‘ ¢ \ r reduc ; 

or both. In the present study tens 
stivat t = have 1 
1 ( \ n 1d hicat 1 with aggress 
ch icters wit ssump 
tives. In ] I ~ y, U i 
~ VY nave p! X cu eliciting ; ( 
iT il aggressiv d tit 
S creas l ressive I Civ 
: possib : € pars 
th the Ssiy fu 
t cal ( piay 
{ to al ct i | [ 
g ve expr particular sit 
eSSIVé ay t kely t D 
s f ju \ he rve 1 +} + 
| \ ( It S { 
) t it rr t ) 
S t exp t rt lure pre ( 
t 1¢ Ss ) T 
( 1as he Color ed Levin 
s, 1956, p. 14 Mi ver, Fes cl 
that, | ti urly } C rr 
ré yoressive beha\ 
g pe ssive free play exp 
s. TI ( reg 1 these situatio S 
ssion-giving,’ with respect to aggress 
& Kohn, 1959); i.e., he may infer that 
$s s distinctly pert ible and appropria 
se situations. The response of bel g 
SSIV may then generalize to other relatively 
$s situations, e.g., doll play or a balloon 
king test. 


. . 
he ip to explain 


ancy between the findings of the present 


and those of Siegel who found that children 
lisplay significantly more aggression to- 
peers after watching an aggressive cartoon 
they did after watching a control cartoon 
studies appear to differ most importantly 
ndices of aggression employed.? In the test 
the present study, a relaxed tester asked 
ns phrased in a way that permitted, or even 
raged, the free expression of aggressive feel- 

t overt aggression. The test setting con 
While Siege subjects were somewhat younger 
rs, this a fference could hardly explain the 
cy in results. It is also possible that 
$ the cartoon stimuli account, at least 

ior the difference in the findings. For ex 

re h tl : s [ Siegel, the aggre 
ne re ud iv | ve prov ea 
e imm e or intimate) identificati 
i , err S} giving context Ior 
There is € ‘ Ss port such ar 
I IWEVE 





ained ) appar t threat of counterag Ss ind 
ther ere n strong cues evo gy int ed 
t Sag sta n. Inere gre ve 
feelings, stimulated by the aggressive cart vert 
tnere re likely to | f ra d 1 €xpr l in 
pe! ve test situat 
piegt cas ol aggress ouner 
Vas Dased On overta ress ~ il play 
n the absence of adults. TI is it I 
st yy I tions yy ta { il y to 
e\ 1 (Siegel & Kohn, 1959). Sieg i Kohn 
1959) have pointed out that ac inv adults 
t ( the social! na ft XI Ss ¢ 
pectat of his b VIOr 1 it, the « \ 
I ly I ‘ \ UAE TAN l st i! lal 4 ict 
nic 1 the midd class child \ typk 
e that gress is unact tad social play 
». 134 It may be reasonably hypothe | that 
there as a reduct of hibitior t ag 
£ 1 among Siegel's subjects, aS among rs 
ter \ ed a I ve cart but this 
etiect ot pparent a test sil t that 
( ta 1 cues that elicit powerlu ry 
spons 
SUMMARY 
he | se of this study was to test the hy 
othesis t exposure to aggressive ltantasy an 
ul ted cartoon may intensity < ire In 
pulses to aggression. Subjects were 36 first grace 
children, 18 girls and 18 boys, of middle class 
origin. The intensity of the child’s aggressive im 
pulses was inferred from his responses to questions 


concerning desire to “play with” or “pop”’ 


yellow balloon held by a tester. 
Che experimental findings clearly supp 
major prediction that exposure to aggress 


rted 


tasy n an animated cartoon would stimulate 


children’s aggressive behavior in play. Tw 
lisc uss 


explanat ons for these results wer« 


intensification of instigation to aggress 
have resulted from the child’s identificat 
the aggressive cartoon characters, wi 
panying assumption of their motives; 
relaxed, “fun” context of animated carto 


lead to a reduction of inhibitions against ag 


expression in a permissive play situation. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
ANXIETY, AND NI 
REITMAN 


E. EDWARD 


( k Pee Rice 1956 
Ss | 1eve ~ g 
( tne ( n tney 
Act ( i ¢ 
. : : 
I suc His ur lalure 
t th 1 to ther 
, ' 
t t HS and FF g ps had 
‘ ' r | 
\ s( ~ 
1 f 
) 5 5 Ss a 1 | 
4 + 
res \ t mez t 
I ( et 195 5 t L 
I ’ 
Ath ( Low¢ 1052 
il I \ bit t A rit 4 s 
cat f the HS-FF « 
( uf I Ss us to ecik { 
t P Mf 
t I gS ict ~ 
195 I lat ( i 
1 that their HS group | 
had little anxiety, tl le 


p il itta { 1iter ft S sugges 
HS and Fl ips were genoly} y 

rd to anxiety over goal attain t 

ited that tl two groups were pi ) 

s neasured by Mc( land’s 
t opposit I rpretatvion f thes 

S 1 Sugges d y Atkins (1958 

rds t rAT s re ol Achievement as 
tof g typic and t level-ol-aspir 
lire aS an expression ol yher type 

of anxiet n acditi i 

S 1 n Achievement, may per 
S to be res d. It would follow that 
posal by Clark et al. (1956 correct, 

F group should be more anxious than th 
group ch in turn should be more anx- 


Atkinson (1958) is 


an the HS group. If 


t e | versi H 
s sha r esigning the study 

he report. | ird Reitman collected 

red the tests, and made the statistical 


Williams f 


HOPE OI 
ED 


SUCCESS AND FEAR OF FAILURE 


FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


CARL D. WILLIAMS 


Viami 
corres regal g¢ both the HS and rl Ips 
) i 0 ’ | ri artul j r of 
g ] ) ré . is t { ( 
group but s d t difier inxiety between 
tl selve 

n re nt iV tigation had thr ves 
first, to attempt to clarify the rad I ts 
by repeating the Clark et 195 t sing 
pictures similar to th us 1 the ear! es 
sec ) xpl re ft f rality | { t ta 

lings by iploying t rddit of 
sub) third, to contribut t g 

hat isured by McClelland’s TA] iS 
ure i need for eve t and level ira 
Lo! 








~ { e el l vO 1 psy 
( ( { ht ur rf ( ne 
Ss S l 1denti < 
s | ude c on ¢ ¢ 
wivance a ite I ght 
y ee ainere essors 
I ct iit yea i ep ( ( k 
eta 1956 The » TAT mea € nent 
tere h ne este I ¢ 
indiv | testi St ns ere re er t 
1d ter the TAT to the 113 subi I va 
done under neutral conditions using the s ruc 
tions, experimenter, an pli ical locatio il the 
f ing exceptions. One of the ro groups 
vas not tested in the same room ana a n¢ experi nter 
iministered the TAT during a testing st } ne of 
the advanced groups. Statistical tests ol the rAl 
scores owe no significant ere! een 
eal the two introductory grou] or etween 
me the three advanced zrou] I 
cture Se to elicit the stories ¢ ned 
) McClellar who states tha ere 
rou equivalent”? to those used in the nal 
st ies. The pictures are numbered 33. 26. 24. and 9 
" \tkinson 1958 
The TAT protocols vere in < by 








sons having validity coe 


tw pe cients 
vith regard to the material included in inual 
provided t Atkinson 1958 On the pres ol 
S¢ es, a rho of .8/ was obtaine between t ratings 
ol these same persor Late in the se er he s 
ects were given the Tay Manifest Anxiet WA 
SCalt 

rhe level-of-aspiration questionnair veloped by 


8 Personal communication 
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Clark et al. (1956) was administered immediately before 
the final examination. Again the analysis of the data 
obtained from the level-of-aspiration scale was similar 
to that used by Clark et al. In each case the range of 
the raw scores for each index was converted into seven 
class intervals and the value of seven was assigned in 
such a manner so as to insure that the HS subjects 


always received the highest scores 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the intercorrelations between 
the four indices of the questionnaire for the in- 
troductory students and for the more advanced 
students. The correlations for the advanced group 
are very similar to those reported by Clark et al. 


(1956). The correlations for the introductory 
group are somewhat higher than those for the 
advanced group, very probably indicating the 
greater degree of homogeneity in this group 


Both sets of correlations are positive and highly 


significant indicating the internal consistency of 
these indices. The four indices were summed and 
the resulting distribution divided into three parts 
The upper third constituted the hope of success 
group and the lower third the fear of failure group. 
Table 2 presents the mean n Achievement score 
for the various groups. The mean for tl 
ductory students is significantly higher (p < .01) 
than that for the advanced students. None of the 
six F tests between the HS, middle, and FF cate 


1e intro- 


gories were significant. 
Table 3 shows the mean MA scale scores for the 
HS, middle, and FF categories. For both the intro 
, ductory and advanced students the mean MA scale 
score increases from the HS group to the FF group. 
In neither case does this trend reach significance. 
However, for the advanced students, the difference 
between the FF group and the HS and middle 
groups combined is significant (p .05). 
['wo additional analyses reported by Clark et al. 


rABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP AMONG FouR 
SUCCESS AND FEAR OF 


INDICES OF HOPE Of! 

F ATLURE 

(Each index is correlated with the sum of the 
other three 


lation wit 
Remaining 


Indices 





a 
Index 7 
Introduc- Advanced 
Grou G 

Upper Limit minus Settle For 90 82 
Upper Limit minus Settle for Range .93 .86 
Affect over Settle For 94 85 
Affect Upper Limit minus Affect 91 .80 


Settle For 
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rABLE 2 











TOTAL n ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR THE H 
Success, MIDDLE, AND FEAR OF FAILURE G 
(Ff; = Between groups/within groups; 7; = 
and combined HS, FF group/within groups 
FF and combined HS, Middk 
group/within groups 
Introdu ry Gr 4 
G Ip 
¥ Me . ~— 
Achieveme Scor 4 
HS 20 6.15 15 2.47 
Middle 28 5.21 12 2.5 
FT 24 7.35 14 79 
Totals 72 6.18 41 1.91 
F,, F2, Fa-n I 
rABLE 3 
Tota MA ScaALe SCORES FOR THE Hope or § 
MIDDLE, AND FEAR OF FAILURE Gi $ 
F, = Between groups/within groups M 
and combined HS, FF group/within groups; I 
and combined HS, Middle group/within g 
I duc Gr 4 ( 
Grou 
. Meat Mean MA 
\ MA Scale N 
HS 20 12.85 15 10.87 
Middle 28 13.11 12 11 
FF 24 15.42 4 15.3 
Fy, ns I ns Fi,n ] 4 
Fo, ns ’ f 
(1956) were also made on the present data. H 
ever, the relationships between the positive 
negative n Achievement subscores tor 
middle, and FF groups, and the median a! 
of HS-FF in relation to iIrequency < f positly 
negative categories which were present: ( 


et al.’s Tables 4 and 5 have been elimir 
none of the comparisons proved statist 


nificant 


DISCUSSION 


The intercorrelations obtained among 
dices of the 
though slightly high 
Clark et al. (1956). 

n | 


prising since individuals within 


} } 


level-of-aspiration ques 
closely parallel 
These results aré 

i, moreover, the v 


1COUS ant 


quite homoger 


of the correlated items themselves te! 


some expected degree of relationship 
It might be noted from Table 2 that 


ot protocols, 





by the san 























CRITIQUI 


However, the TAT 
r the introductory psychology students 
higher than for the more ad- 
students. Any of 


nent scores 


1 psvcl ology several fac- 


have been responsible for the difference. 
the sets of protocols, although scored inde- 
ntlv by the same two judges, were scored at 


rent times However, the high degree ot cor 
between their ratings makes this alterna- 
seem doubtful. More probably, the nature of 
groups may have contributed to the result. 
more advanced students to 


assume the 
ated and therefore more guarded 


y t } i Tt 
Contrary to Clark et al.’s (1956) data and to 
ly work summarized in McClelland et al. 
$3), the present results do not reveal any 
ship between the HS-FF continuum and n 


vement scores./The fact that the pictures 
n the present study were roughly equivalent 


se in the earliest studies strongly suggests 


st the different results among the various studies 


A 


{ scale scores and the 


probably due to variables other than or in addi- 
Thus the present results 
statement by Clark 


the pictures used 


strong support to the 


1956) that “the level of n Achievement 
annot be used as an index of the FF-HS 
p 186 


e MA scale was administered in an attempt 
l n Clark et al. (1956) and 
the genotypic vs. 
notypic status of the level-of-aspiration ques- 
naire and McClelland’s TAT test, as measures 
tivation. Analysis of the relationship between 
HS-FF continuum tend 
upport the position of Clark et al. that the HS 


ve the issue betwee 


nson (1958) concerning 


1 FF groups, as measured by a level-of-aspira 


no 


differ in level of anxiety. It was 


1estionnaire, 
1 that the higher the hope of success, the less 
inxiety; and the greater the fear 

anxiety. Therefore 
FF and HS groups are 


conversely, 
lalure, the greater the 


nson’s view that the 


AND NOTES 


only phenotypically differentiated and both are 
characterized by underlying basic fear of 


not supported by these results. 


SUMMARY 


Previous research has raised a question as to 
whether McClelland’s TAT test of n Achievement 
measures genotypic or phenotypic motivation. The 
present investigation measured level-of-aspiration, 
manifest anxiety, and need for achievement in 
college students in an attempt to resolve the 
The major findings follow: 

1. Students in introductory psychology classes 


made significantly higher n Achievement scores 


issue, 


than students in more advanced psychology 
classe >. 
2. There were no differences in n Achievement 


among groups characterized as being hopeful of 
success, middle, or fearful of failure. 

3. For students in advanced psychology 
those fearful of failure showed significantly more 
manifest anxiety than those in the middle or hope 


] 


Classes, 


of success groups combined. 

Generally these results showed no relationship 
between the HS-FF continuum and TAT scores, 
introduced level of sophistication of the subjects 
as a variable that seems to affect n Achievement 
level, and did not support the view that McClel- 
land’s TAT test of need for achievement measures 
basic or genotypic motivation. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ANXIETY AND ORAL WORD 


ASSOCIATION 


MICHAEL J. 


PERFORMANCE! 


GOLDSTEIN 


University of California, Los Angele 


ARASON (1959) has recently presented evidence 
S that subjects differing in anxiety level respond 
differentially to a group Word Association test. 
His highly anxious subjects tended to respond with 
greater variability to the same stimulus items on 
their second administration and tended to give a 
greater number of rare responses, according to the 
Minnesota norms (Russell & Jenkins, 1954), than 
did subjects lower in anxiety. These trends were 
markedly increased under conditions of ego threat 
in which the subject was informed that the Word 
(Association test was a sensitive measure of pe! 
sonality. Sarason concluded that these results 
support the habit or interfering-response theory ot 
anxiety rather than a drive theory (Spence, 1958; 
Taylor, 1958). 

Before one can accept such a conclusion, how- 
ever, it is necessary to determine whether these 
findings are not also congruent with a drive theory. 
In the theory explicated recently by Taylor (1958), 
the relationship between anxiety and performance 
is conditional upon the structure of the subject’s 
habit h 
situation. If the response to be learned (or emitted, 
as in the Word Association test) is strong in the 


erarchy upon entering the experimental 


hierarchy and involves few competing responses, 
us (HA) subjects should perform more 
rapidly or more efficiently than low anxious (LA) 


subjects. On the other hand, if there is no strong 


high anxk 


dominant response and many competing response 
tendencies of approximately equal strength, HA 
subjects should perform more slowly and _ less 
efficiently than their LA counterparts. 

Both « 


lian notion that drive acts indiscriminately to 


these predictions are based on the Hul 
raise the reaction potential of all habits in the 
hierarchy. Following this line of reasoning, it is 
difficult, without some prior knowledge of the 
erarchy of responses to the stimulus 
Word Association test, to make any 


subject 


words 


prediction from drive theory discriminable from 
one deduced from a habit or interference theory. 
If the ords used by Sarason (1959) elicited a 


numb competing verbal responses with none 


domi t over the others, then his finding of 


nses from one adminis 


greater discrepancy In respo! 
This study was carried out on a grant from the 
Faculty Research Committee at UCLA. The author 


would like to express his appreciation to Samuel 


Himmelfarb for running subjects and analyzing the 





tration of the test to the others is in keey 
drive theory of anxiety. Even the enhancir 
of experimental instructions could be 
for by drive theory if such instructions ar 
as raising the subject’s drive level. If, on t 


} 


hand, the words used by Sarason cons 





stimulus items with stron 


(i.e., Black-White) and only minimally 


associate 


responses, then Sarason’s results supp 


theory of anxiety 
j at 


The present study is concerned with exa 


the relationship between anxiety and 


tion responses with the subject’s hal 

taken into consideration. Laffal (1955 
gested that the number iff 
given to a stimulus word by a 
jects may provide some crude statistical « 


of the habit hierarchy for each 


For example, the word Boy tends to elicit { 


ferent responses in a group or subjects 
t > } 
} 


spond with Girl. According to Laffal, we ca 


from such group data that the stimulus 


associated with a single, dominant resp 


IBAic, 
most subjects and that there are few cot 
responses present. On the other hand, tl 
Flatter tends to elicit almost as many 
responses as there are subjects respondir 


This kind of stimulus word has no don 


sponse associated with it, but evokes a nun 


competing responses of low strength in eacl 


ject.4Laffal marshals some impressivi 


reaction times and number of r product 


to support his inference that group observat 


the number of 
habit hierarchies. Accor 


lifferent responses reflect i1 
ling to drive th 








relationship between anxiety and wor 


performance is a direct function of the D \ 
the stimulus word (number of different 
stimulated by the word). For low D 
levels of anxiety should result s 
times, fewer reproduction disturban 
rare responses than lower levels 
high D words, the reverse predict 
the drive theory of anxiety is correct 
find a significant interaction betwee! , 
D level of the words, whereas a | 
ference theory predicts i sig ( 
due to anxiety (r lless of t 

1.) nat soni t intera | 


words) a t sig icant 
study attempted to ex 


pre lict 








mincant sex 





CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


second and less important this 
nvolves the oral administration in individual 
ns of word association material. Although 
rms of such tests are valuable for studying 
| habits, the personality 
rs in verbal behavior requires proper atten- 
the possibility that untimed group forms 
primarily reflect the subject’s pace of working 


aspect ol 


investigation ol 


his tendency towards censoring his responses 
} 


smuch as it does his verbal habits. For a more 


habit theories, the 


jual, orally-administered method was used 


test of the drive vs 


present study 


METHOD 


ubjects. Subjects were students in the introductory 

gy course at UCLA who volunteered as part 
eir course requirement. Each subject was admin- 

the 50-item form of the Heineman (1953) 
version of the Taylor scale of anxiety 
fA scale) From the total distribution of 
res, 20 HA and 20 LA subjects were selected. Since a 


l-choice 
in class 
ninary analysis of the scores revealed a 
difference, 
distribution of 


subjects chosen 
own sex. Each 
ety group and 10 fe- 
les. HA males scored 20 or above on the HMA 
eand HA females 24 or above; LA males scored 


slow on the HMA while LA 


were 
m the their 


contained 10 males 


scale, females 





red 7 or below 
Procedure. Approximately one month after the 
ministration of the HMA scale, the classes were told 


ata random sample had been drawn, and the sampled 


eple were asked to participate in an experiment. 


far as could be determined, no subject was aware of 
nnection between his HMA scale score and his selec- 
for the experiment. These subjects were ,iven a 99 
Word Association test similar to that used by 
1952), the only change being that 12 words were 


uistituted for homophones in the Laffal list. The 


ect 


was instructed to respond to each stimulus 
with the first word which came to mind. On the 
nd administration, he was asked to give the same 
vhich he gave on the first administration. From 
total of 99 words, 10 were selected as high, and 10 
v D words on the basis of the number of different 
nses given by the total number of 40 subjects. 
ause this step involved the creation of norms on 
very sample to which they were to be applied, a 
< was made at the stability of the D values by 


trelating those obtained here with the values for all 


lapping words in the Laffal study A correlation of 


vas found for the 87 w 





rds, suggesting considerable 


nple to sample 


RESULTS 


lion time data. Each subjec t’s reaction time 
rst administration of the Word Association 


aS recor 


led to the nearest tenth of a second. 
rder to correct these 


procal transformation 


scores for skewness, a 


was applied to them 
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rABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF RECIPROCAL 
OF REACTION TIMES BY ANXIETY AND D LEVEL 


OF THE STIMULUS WoRD 


High D Words Low D Words 


High Anxiety 


Males 455 .069 907 194 

Females 550 .072 906 133 
Low Anxiety 

Males 560 131 1.020 211 

Females . 580 162 957 113 


(Edwards, 1950). Table 1 presents the means and 
standard deviations of the raw reaction times for 
HA and LA subjects as a function of the D level 
of the stimulus word. The trend for both D levels 
is for HA subjects to react more slowly than the 
LA subjects. Analysis of variance of the reciprocal 
reaction times revealed the anxiety variance to be 
nonsignificant (F = 3.42, .10 < p >.05), the 
variance for D level to be highly significant (F = 
25.25, <.001), and the Anxiety X D interaction 
to be lacking in statistical significance 

Reproduction faulis. A count was made of the 
proportion of times the subject failed to give the 
same response to the same stimulus word on the 
second administration. Table 2 presents the means 
and standard deviations of these reproduction 
discrepancy scores by anxiety and D level. Analysis 
of variance yielded significance only for D level 
(F = 95.01, p <.001). The Anxiety x D interac- 
tion was not significant, and an inspection of 
Table 2 reveals that LA subjects tended to react 
with a larger number of reproduction faults to the 
high D words, contrary to both a drive or a habit 
interference theory. 

Communality of response words. Sarason (1959) 
notes that anxiety level relates positively to the 
number of rare emitted. N« 
comparable to those used by Sarason were avail- 
able, but an analogous method of measuring com- 
munality of response was used, taking the D level 
of a word as an index. If a word tends to be re- 
sponded to with a small number of dominant 
responses by the total group (a low D word), then 
we can determine whether HA subjects give more 
different responses from LA subjects. The same 


responses norms 


analysis can be done for high D words. The means 
and standard deviations of the proportion of dif- 
ferent responses given by each anxiety group are 
presented in Table 3. With 10 subjects in each 
subgroup, it was possible for the group to give 
from 0-10 different stimulus 
word, Analysis of variance failed to reveal any 
significant differences except for D levei (F = 
5 .001, for 1 and 72 df). 


responses to each 


365. 5, p < 
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470 CRITIQUE 

TABLE 2 Association test, do tend to support his con 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE PER concerning a habit interference theory of anx % 
CENTAGE OF REPRODUCTION FAULTS BY ANXIETY 

AND D LEVEL OF THE STIMULUS WoRDS 


times to wor 


The presence of slower reaction 
with either simple or complex habit hierar 
with drive theory and 
Hich D Words ——— ae not compatibl with driv theory and 
— - - directly be derived from a theory which assuy 
M SD M SD ; : re 
greater interiering response tendencies in HA 


High Anxiet dividuals. This conclusion rests, however, M 
gh Anxiety ; ‘ : \ 
Males 3.2 98 1.3 90 assumption which warrants closer scrutiny 

Females 3.3 1.19 8 75 The assumption is that the group data a 


Low Anxiety 4 yield D scores for stimulus words accurately ref 
Males 3 : : ; , 
“> al 3 5 > (K g 62 individual habit hierarchies. Some support for t 
emales . 2.06 .! .6 “ : : aS 
assumption is provided from the reaction t 








and reproduction fault data, which indicate t 
rABLE 3 we are dealing with two distinct classes of wor 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE soy High D words always have longer reaction t 
ve Dir RESPONSES GIVEN AC , al 
ae on Dement naanone en 20 Sac than low D words and are much more lik 
STIMULUS WoRD BY ANXIETY AND D LEVEL OF ww ; : 1a 
THE STIMULUS WorRD elicit response faults than low D words. B 
findings are compatible with the idea that hig 
High D Words Low D Words words do not have any strong dominant res 
Mt SD ul Sp. associated with them and that the responses v 
are associated with them are strongly « 
High Anxiety ones. The rapid reaction times and _infreq 
Males .88 077 28 141 response faults to low D words suggests the rev 
, > ( 7 7 . . | int 
Females 91 070 3 .149 conclusion about the habit hierarchy associat 
Low Anxiety with th eatin Wi stellate im r 
> - A I ‘se as ese Oo! Sic 5 al 
Males .90 118 29 145 seccer-sece ng eal nda ' ' 
Females 87 118 32 166 more directly by a study by Rosen and 
(1957) in which it was found that chains of ass 
ations given by individuals to repeated pres 
Analysis over all 99 words. Although not as tions of the same stimulus word parallel t 


important theoretically, the same analysis was tural frequencies collated from group data 


done over all 99 words on the word association assumption of different habit hierarchies asso 
task to test whether Sarason’s (1959) results are with high D and low D does seem to be a reasona 


tied to the group administered, untimed version one 


ud ’ 
of the Word Association test. It is possible that The failure to replicate Sarason’s (1959 glia 
Sarason’s results on anxiety reflect factors such as ings, then, is difficult to interpret. The pres 
censorship of responses or differences in the pace study involved a different form of the Taylor 
” yal 


of responding more than interference with verbal and a different group of stimulus words, 
habits. An analysis of reciprocal reaction times, which could account for the discrepancy. In 4 
done on average RT over all 99 words, revealed a of these differences in technique, howe t 
similar trend for slower reaction times for HA seem possible that the factor of censorshij 


subjects (F for anxiety level = 2.914, .10 < ~ > responses could most reasonably explain Saras 
.05 for 1 and 95 df) to that reported above, An findings. If HA subjects are more thr 
analysis of variance on the total number of re- any testing situation than LA subjects, t 


production faults given by the subject to all 99 may be more likely to inhibit their 1 


words, a measure which Sarason found related to to censor them more carefully. These att 


anxiety level, showed no significance for anxiety censor or inhibit responses could interf 
level. A final analysis was done on the equivalent _ recall of the first response on the se¢ 

of Sarason’s communality score described in the tration of the test. From th 

section above. This score, the number of different present results are not incompat . 
responses given to each stimulus word, also failed It is probably more d lt to « 

to reveal any relationship to anxiety (F 1.1135, responses on the oral type of W \ 
pb > .10). These analyses fail to support Sarason’s test. Nevertheless, the trend t 

findings in any respect tion times for HA over LA sul ts 


attempt in that direction. With tf 
istration, particularly) t 
1e present study, although failing to replicate used by Sarason, su attempt 


could be n actis 














eater discrepancy scores and a greater number 
r-re responses for HA subjects. 
he results reported here suggest that under 
rtain conditions, HA subjects emit more inter- 
ring response tendencies than LA subjects. But 
re are several studies, in which the drive theory 
anxiety is clearly substantiated (Spence, Farber, 
McFann, 1956; Taylor, 1958), which seriously 
yestion the validity of the dichotomous view in 
ch the Taylor scale either measures drive level 
: interfering tendencies. It probably 
asures both reaction tendencies, and the diffi- 
ty posed here and elsewhere is that there is no 
f anticipating on a theoretical level when the 
terlering responses are prominent and when the 
anced drive is more likely to influence per- 
mance. Until a more explicit statement of the 
ation between drive level (D) and 
d to the drive stimuli (s,) is forthcoming, 
predicted relationships between anxiety and 


response 


responses 


lormance error. 


vill be frequently in 


SUMMARY 


[he present study was concerned with the oral 
rd association responses of subjects varying in 
nety level. Two classes of words, believed to 
uy in the simplicity of their associated habit 
low D and high D words), were as- 
med lifferently with anxiety level. 


ed to interact diffe 
results were as follows: 
subjects tended to give longer reaction 
ies in the Word Association 

D value of the 
lationship between anxiety level and 
iber of reproduction faults or number of rare 


test, independent 


word. 
, contradicting earlier findings 
the total 


yn test, it was found that HA sub- 
nger reaction times than LA subjects 


Over all 99 words, constituting 


the results were interpreted as supporting a 
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habit interference view of anxiety, although it was 
suggested that a dichotomous view of the drive vs. 
habit not necessary. (1959) 
earlier findings were interpreted as being due more 


issue is Sarason’s 

to response censorship than to genuine differences 

in verbal behavior. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SELF-ACCEPTANCE AND SOCIOMETRIC CHO 
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EVERAL studies (e.g., Fey, 1955; McIntyre, 
S 1952) found no significant relationship be- 
tween self-acceptance and acceptance by others, 
but Miyamoto and Dornbusch (1956) found 
higher acceptance by others for subjects with 
high self-concepts than those with 
concepts, and Marshall (1958) found in an experi- 
mental study that a negative shift in self-accept- 
ance followed unfavorable reactions by the peer 


low self- 


group, though no change followed favorable reac- 
tions. The conflicting nature of the evidence may 


result in part from the use of different definitions 
of self-acceptance. In the present study two meas 
ures of self-acceptance were used, and their re- 
lationships with several sociometric measures were 
investigated. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects were 507 children from the 
fourth, sixth, and eighth the Clarence, 
New York, school system.! The data of 66 of these 
subjects were eliminated, 30 subjects missed one or 
more of the tests, 9 subjects obtained negative dis 


grades of 


crepancy scores, and 27 subjects named no best friend 
in their class. Additional subjects, as indicated below, 
were eliminated in a random manner to obtain propor- 
tional cell frequencies for the analyses of variance 

Tests and procedure. The tests were Lipsitt’s (1958) 
Self-Concept scale and his Ideal-Self scale, a “Rate” 
Sociometric scale similar to one described by McCand- 
less, Castaneda, and Palermo (1956), and a “Check 
List”’ 
contains 22 trait-descriptive adjectives, each prefaced 
by the phrase “I am and followed by a five- 
point rating scale with the titles “not at all,’”’ “not very 
often,” “some of the time,” “most of the time,’’ and 
“all of the time.’’ The Ideal-Self scale contains the 
same adjectives, prefaced by the phrase “I would like 
to be * and the same rating categories. 

The Rate Sociometric scale contained the names of 


Sociometric scale. Lipsitt’s Self-Concept scale 


every same-sexed member of a given class, with a five- 
point scale beside each name. The subjects were in- 
structed to check 1 if the child named “best 
friend”’; 2 if he was a friend, but not a best friend; 3 if 
the subject did not know the child very well or neither 
liked nor disliked him; 4 if the subject disliked him more 
than he liked him; and 5 if the subject did not like the 
child. 


was a 


1 The writer is indebted to John Rosenbach, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Clarence Central Schools; Delbert 
H. Repp, Principal, Clarence Central Jr. High School; 
John O’Neil, Principal, Sheridan Hill Elementary 
School; Ben Macey, Principal, Parker Elementary 
School; and their office and teaching staffs, for their 


fine cooperation and assistance in this study. 
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The Check-List Sociometric scale 
names of every same-sexed member of a given 
and the subjects were instructed to check the nar 


their “best friends.” Only the children who were } 





checked and rated 1 were counted as the subject’s beg 
friends. 

The tests were given in two sessions by the tea 
in their regular classes. If a child missed a sessior 
was tested individually if he returned to school withi 
week; his data eliminated. If 
discrepancy score, i.e., the ideal-self minus the selff 





otherwise were 
concept score, was negative, the subject’s data we 
eliminated (Lipsitt, 1958). The data of the subjects w 
had no “best friends,” as defined above, were also elit 
nated. 

For the analyses of the data, the same-sexed subject} 
within each grade were divided into three groups 





the basis of self-concept scores, and also on the 

of discrepancy scores. Group L consisted of the lowe: 
third, Group M the middle third, and Group H t 
highest third. It assumed that the differential 
responses to Lipsitt’s (1958) scales reflected differer 


was 


degrees of self-acceptance, though they may refl 

differential tendencies to respond in socially favoral } 
terms. The empirical findings are not affected | ] 
possible social desirability component of Lipsitt’sx | 
though theoretical interpretation might be affecte 





RESULTS | 


Groups based on self-concept scores. 7 
proportional cell frequencies the data of 33s }f 


jects were eliminated, leaving 408 sul 


yyects 


her 


I 
groups based on self concept scores here | 
17 boys and 17 girls in each group in th I 
and sixth grades, and 34 of each sex in each g 
in the eighth grade. Girls obtained a signihc | 





higher mean self-concept score than boys (set 
column of Table 2); the sex difference was !ai, }j 
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were in the sixth and eighth grades (¢ = 3.20, 
2.18), but the 
n the opposite direction an 
(¢ < 1.00). 
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not significantly different from Group L or M 
t 1.77, 1.69), and none of the simple effects in 
the Sex Grade interaction was significant. 
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the two the 
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relation with the percentage 
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indicating a positive relationship). Acceptance by 
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Groups obtain 


proportional cell frequencies in the groups formed 


based on discrepancy scores. To 
on the basis of discrepancy scores, the data of 45 
subjects were eliminated, leaving 16 boys and 16 
girls in each fourth and sixth grade group, and 34 
of each sex in each eighth grade group. The sixth 


grade boys obtained a higher mean discrepancy 


score than sixth grade girls (¢ = 2 
differences in the fourth and eighth grades 
not (each ¢ < 1.00). Group L g 
obtained a higher mean discrepancy than Group 


55), but the sex 
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rls 


significant 
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L boys (¢ = 2.13), but the trend was reversed in 
Group H (¢ 1.66), and the means were equal in 
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Analyses of the sociometric measures indicated 
that there was no significant Group effect; there 
were significant sex and grade difierences, but 
these were not consistent between different meas- 
ures. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Lipsitt’s (1958) Self-Concept and Ideal-Self 
scales and two Sociometric scales were given to 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grade subjects. 

1. Acceptance of others, acceptance by others, 
and acceptance by best friends were curvilinearly 
related to self-concept scores, with highest accept- 
ance in a group with moderate self-concept scores 
and lowest in a group with low self-concept scores. 

2. The trends were not significantly different 
in different grades or sexes. 

3. Acceptance by others was more strongly re- 
lated to self-concept than was acceptance by best 
friends. 

4. The sociometric measures were not signifi- 
cantly related to the discrepancy between ideal- 
self and self-concept scores, suggesting that the 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


discrepancy score obtained by subtraction may 


be a valid measure of self-acceptance. 
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